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WASHINGTON made eighttoursinto.the 
west. After returning from the-seventh 


to the headquarters of thé army at. 
Newburg, where it was quietly. awaiting: 
the conclusion of the negotiations: for: 
peace, he thus wrote: to, the: Chevalier; 


de Chastellux, October 12,1783: °-.. 
Prompted by these actual observations, I. could 


not help taking a more extensive view of the vast. 


inland navigation of these United States from maps 
and the information of others ; and could not but be 
struck with the immense extent and importance of 
it, and with the goodness of that providence which 
has dealt its favors to us with so profuse a hand. 
Would to God we may have wisdom erough to im- 
prove them. I shall not rest contented till I have 
explored the western country, and traversed those 
lines, or a great part of them, which have given 
bounds to a new empire. * 

After returning from his eighth tour 
in the following year, 1784, he wrote to 
Governor Harrison of Virginia his im- 
pressions made by it, and the letter is 
almost a state paper from its scope. 


Forecasting the development of that 





on Sparks’ ‘ Writings of Washington’, Vol. VIII. p. 





immense extent of country, which he is 
moved to.call “a new empire,’ en- 
trusted. by. divine favors to the young 
republic, and referring to the vigorous 
settlements there, and anticipating the 
states to ‘come out of it, he adds: 
“When they, get strength, which will be 
sooner. than most people conceive, 
etc.” + One. year now, and a century 
preceding have been constantly filling 
the east with surprises by the fulfill- 
ments of that prophecy. Irving well 
says: 

The suggestions of Washington in his letter to 
the governor, and his representation, during this 
visit to Richmond, gave the first impulse to the great 
system of internal improvements since pursued 
throughout the United States. £ 

Those eight western tours, short for 
a traveling salesman of to-day, but then 
very extended, elevated Washington 


‘from a provincial toa continental states- 





+ ‘Sparks’ Writings of Washington,’ Vol. IX, p. 
62, October 10, 1784. 
} ‘Life of Washington,’ Vol. IV, p. 459. 
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man, and enabled him to say, from 
travel and study, what few have been 
able to say, then or since, that the west 
would show great strength “sooner than 
most people would conceive.” * That 
growth has ever since kept in advance 
of the conceptions of the average Atlan- 
tic statesman, and is constantly surpris- 
ing even the students of western devel- 
opment. A few aggregate statements, 
made up to date, will confirm the 
prediction of Washington, and the 
comments which we have made on it. 

Of the thirty-five cities classed in the 
last census as having a population of 
fifty thousand or more each, fifteen of 
them are beyond the Alleghanies. Even 
Boston, ‘after all its annexations, is shut 
in, for its numerical positions, between 
Chicago and St. Louis—the latter a for- 
‘eign town when Washington made the 
tour, and the former not born till near 
half a century afterwards. 

Between 1870 and 1880, the popula- 
tion of the United States increased 11,- 
920,000. “This is three times the 
European rate of increase and double 
that of England or Germany.” ‘The 
increase of population in the United 
States exceeds the aggregate number of 
inhabitants in three kingdoms of Europe, 
namely, Holland, Denmark and Portu- 
gal.” t+ When it is considered that the 
centre of population in 1880 was eight 
miles west by south from the heart of 
the city of Cincinnati, it will be seen 
that much of this increase must have 

* Sparks’ ‘Writings of Washington,’ Vol. IX, p. 
62, October 10, 1784. 

+ ‘Balance Sheet of the World for ten years, 1870 


-1880,' By Michael G. Mulhall, F. S. S., London, 
1881, pp. 117, 118, 6. 





been in the west. And that centre is 
about two hundred and twenty miles 
farther west than any point which Wash- 
ington reached. He gained his impres- 
sions of “the immense extent and im- 
portance” of the United States without 
crossing that meridian of Cincinnati. 

In these ten years the live stock of 
the farming interests has increased 
thirty-three per cent., so that in 1880 
the United States had 12,550,000 horses, 
33,600,000 cows, 38,000,000 sheep, and 
and 35,000,000 hogs. In1870the wheat 
crop was 231,000,000 bushels and in 
1880, 496,000,000. For the same years 
the corn was 992,000,000 and 1,480,- 
000,000 bushels. This was a grain pro- 
duct of 18% per cent. above home con- 
sumption; and for the same time the 
meat supply was 36 per cent. above 
home consumption. “And yet,” says 
Mulhall, “‘the Americans are apparently 
the best fed of all the nations.” Of the 
grain, the average consumption per per- 
son in the United States is much more 
than double what it isin Europe. Of 
meats, the American consumes 120 
pounds a year and the European 50%. 
This is very sensible and easy, since the 
United States produce thirty per cent. 
of the grain and thirty per cent. of the 
meat of the world, and have a surplus 
of 370,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
1,076,000 tons of meat. And con- 
versely, the scant rations of Europe are 
sensible and hard, since “ Europe has a 
deficit of 380,000,000 bushels of grain, 
and 853,000 tons of meat annually.” + 
It is needless to say that all these food 
supplies, for American tables totally, 





+ Mulhall, pp. 11x, x19, 38, 39, 218, 12. 
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and for European so largely set forth in 
these vast figures, are furnished almost 
wholly by the west. All the wheat of 
New England would not call for her hot 
ovens three weeks a year. All the 
oats raised in New England in 1880 
would feed all the working horses of 
the country only three days at a peck a 
day. 

The Americans now make one-fifth of the iron 
and one-fourth of the steel of the world . . one 
half of the gold and one half of the silver of the 
world's supply. . , . Taking, ¢2 globo, all the 
mining interests, of the world, the United States 
represents thirty-six, Great Britain thirty-three, and 
the other nations thirty-one per cent. of the total.* 

During the last ten years, 1870-1880, 
railway mileage has doubled in the 
United States, being forty-one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-three miles. 
This is more than the entire increase in 
Europe forthe same time.f In the in- 
dustries of the world, “‘at present Great 
Britain holds the foremost place, but 
the United States will probably pass it 
in the ensuing decade.”{ As to taxa- 
tion in the United States, it is nine and 
one-fourth per cent. on the earnings of 
the people, as against thirty-one per 
cent. in Italy, seventeen and a half in 
France, and twelve in Great Britain. 
After this array of facts, measuring the 
growth of our country, inso many of 
the essentials in national prosperity, 
Mulhall may well say: “It would be 
impossible to find in history a parallel 
to the progress of the United States in 
the last ten years.’’§ 





* ‘Mulhall’ pp. 110, 111. 
+‘Mulhall’ pp. 113, 114. 
t ‘Mulhall,’ pp. 3, 41, 

2 Page 108, 
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It will be observed that the most of 
these items, as population, live stock 
and cereals, and the practical and 
special metals which have carried our 
nation, in a century, to the fulfillment 
of Washington’s predictions, and to the 
very front among the nations of the 
world, were produced “out west.” The 
aggregates given may not be unfamiliar 
to our princely and international men 
of commerce, and to eminent railroad 
men, but the great body of the people 
receive such statements with profound 
surprise and with the skepticism usually 
underlying the remark, “western sto- 
ries.” These immense gains of national 
strength have come “sooner than most 
people conceive.” 

The very extent and development of 
our new country have put it to a disad- 
vantage before the older sections, as 
regards its areas and increase and im- 
portance to the entire body politic, by 
compelling statements of them which 
seem incredible to the unread and un- 
traveled. Sometimes a lack of appre- 
hension has been followed, rationally, 
by a lack of appreciation; and some- 
times it has been so far measured and 
estimated as to create jealousy and 
stimulate repression by the older states. 
As to any attempts, however, locally 
and provincially, or nationally, to re- 
press western growth, it was as futile as 
to serve an injunction on an active vol- 
cano, or move to stay proceedings in 
the process of an eclipse. Yet our 
history is not barren in this line. Fail- 
ure to foresee and anticipate has led to 
some unfortunate neglects, and the loss 
of grand opportunities. Wealth has 
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rare foreknowledge, and the bees have 
discovered rich fields afar and made 
new hives in them; while sedentary 
benevolence has indulged memories 
rather than anticipations, and worked 
over and over again the somewhat ex- 
hausted acres of the fathers. 

In his own delicate and comprehen- 
sive way Washington hinted at the 
neglect by the Atlantic east of the west, 
which feeling he soon saw developed, 
even to opposition. The letter of Gen- 
eral Putnam to him in 1783, revealed a 
chance for a noble movement into the 
west, and he gave it his favor, and soon 
learned how skeptical and suspicious 
the east was of the west. The letter 
was more than an epistle, in both vol- 
ume and topic, and will hold place 
among eminent papers on the Missis- 
‘sippi valley, as inaugurating both the 
Ohio company and a general policy. 
By act of congress, October 27, 1787, 
then in session at New York, grants 
of wild lands in the Northwest Territory 
were made to the company, amounting 
to near five millions of acres. In ob- 
taining these lands it acted for other 
parties jointly with itself, and finally 
obtained, as its own, 964,285 acres, and 
Washington signed many of the patents 
May 10,1792. The Rev. Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler acted as agent for the company 
before congress. In a diary, quite 
minute, he says: 

The delegates from Massachusetts, although ex- 
ceedingly worthy men, and in general would wish to 
promote the Ohio scheme, yet, if it should militate 
against the particular interest of this state, by drain- 
ing her of inhabitants, especially when she is form- 
ing the plan of selling the eastern country (province 


of Maine), I thought they would not be very warm 
advocates in our favor; and I dare not trust myself 


with any of the New York delegates with whom I am 
acquainted, because that government is wisely in- 
viting the eastern people to settle in that state. 

. » Few Bingham and Kearney are our principal 


opposers. . . . New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts would sell us lands at half a dollar an 
acre, * : 


pany encountered in Mr. Bingham was 
eastern, and personal, and financial. : 
This William Bingham, to whom refer- ; 
ence has been made, and then delegate 
from Pennsylvania, was about this time : 
the owner of nearly two and a half mil- 
lions of wild land in the Province of 
Maine, and naturally would oppose the 
scheme before the continental congress, 
to put five millions of Ohio land on the 
public market. There were other heavy 
eastern operations in wild land which 
stood in the way of the Ohio movement, 
and one more may be stated. In a 
letter to his secretary of state, Washing- 
ton says: 


It will be fortunate for the American public if 
private speculations in lands, still claimed by the 
aborigines, do not aggravate those differences 
which policy, humanity and justice concur to depre- 
cate. 


To this Sparks, editing the writings 
of Washington, adds this note: 


The opposition which the Ohio com- |] 


Alluding to the large purchasers of new lands, Be 
situated in the eastern part of Massachusetts, which 
had recently been made by Robert. Morris of Gor- 
ham & Phillips. The quantity, as stated by Mr. ai 
Jefferson, was 1,300,000 acres, at five pence an acre, 
with an additional tract for the goss sum of £100,- 
000. 
This additional tract, at the same 
price, would be 4,800,000 acres—total 


purchase by Morris, of 6,100,000 acres. f 








**Walker’s History Athens County, Ohio,’ pp. 
38, 39, 65, 67, e¢ alibi. 

+Washington to Jefferson, April 1, 1791, “Writings 
of Washington by Sparks,’ Vol. X, p. r5r. 
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When Louisiana was added to our 
domain in 1803, the question of its set- 
tlement by immigration became a lead- 
ing, and, at times, a very warm one. 
Under the treaty of cession Major Amos 
Stoddard took charge of the upper 
province for the United States, and 
thus states the great question: 

Will the United States permit the sale of the pub- 
liclands in Louisiana, and by this measure encourage 
the settlement of that country? . . . It has 
been suggested that the more effectually to promote 
the national interests, we must first dispose of the 
public lands on the east side of the Mississippi. 
. » . Settlers entertain a predilection for the lands 
in the upper Louisiana.* 

Here, as in the case of the Ohio 
company, the sale and settlement of the 
new lands in the west are made of 
doubtful policy because the east has so 
much unsold on the market. When the 
acquisition of Louisiana was probable, 
either by negotiation or conquest, popu- 
lar discussion took up the topic, and in 
a tract, those who wished it through 
war are thus set forth: 

The speculators of all kinds anticipate new scenes 
for their rapacity, and the eastern states indulge 


their apprehensions of the rising prosperity and 
strength of the western. + 


Another author pleads the seaboard 
side of this question more pointedly, 
and shows the advantage of the pur- 
chase for the east, “in having effectually 
secured ourselves against future rival- 
ship in the sales of our lands on this side 
the Mississippi. Our western lands now 
command two dollars per acre at the 





* Sketches Historical and Descriptive ot Louisi- 
ana.’ By Major Amos Stoddard, 1812, pp. 259- 
262. 
+'The Mississippi Question Fairly Stated.’ By 
Camillus, 1803. 
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lowest.”{ Here is the plan to keep up 
the price of wild land east of the Mis- 
sissippi, now much in private hands and 
tending that way, by withholding the 
new purchase from the market. But it 
did not succeed, and the price dropped 
to one dollar and a quarter. The au- 
thor goes on to say of the purchase : 


It secures us against the danger of depopulation 
by immigration from these states to Louisiana. 
. .« Therage for acquiring lands in Louisiana and 
migrating thither to settle, if encouraged, must at 
no very distant day weaken and reduce the popula- 
tion in the Atlantic States, and not improbably all 
that lie eastward of the Mississippi. The conse- 
quence of such a seduction must prove ultimately 
fatal to the United States, for we may boldly pro- 
nounce that the confederacy can never be perma- 
nently extended beyond the Mississippi, nor preserved 
among its present numbers, whenever Louisiana 
shall become a populous country. Whenever that 
event takes place, the constellation of the present 
United States will probably set forever. 


Yet Iowa and Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri and Kansas have not caused an 
eclipse of that constellation ! 

Must we, then, never dispose of this immense 
quantity of valuable lands which we have purchased 
at such a price? No, never, as long as the United 
States have lands to dispose of and settle on this 
side the Mississippi. . . . In no possible view 
can I perceive any benefit likely to result to the 
United States by opening a land office in Louisi- 
ana, whilst a thousand mischiefs threaten to flow 
from any attempt of the kind.? 

And Sylvestris balances, finally, his 
hopes and fears over the Louisiana pur- 
chase with a fair prayer, in a pagan 
tongue, that the United States might 
discover the fact that they are already 
well off.|| 





t‘ Reflections on the Cession of Louisiana to the 
United States.’ By Sylvestris, August 10, 1803. 

2 Do., pp. 16, 22, 23, 24. 

|| “O fortunati, nimium, sua si bona noverint /” 
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In 1807, Rhea of Tennessee pro- 
posed in the house some surveys in the 
Louisiana, that more of the public lands 
might be put on the market, but Var- 
num of Massachusetts opposed the 
scheme, and it was laid over. 

A political and partisan philippic will 
show some of the darker shades of this 
question, as set in New England light, 
when the admission of the state of Lou- 
isiana was claiming attention: 

There is no subject of complaint against the Demo- 
cratic administration which presents such a variety 
of disgraceful features, which involved so many and 
so various causes of censure, in its origin, principles, 
progress and effects ,as this shameful purchase of a 
colony of Frenchmen. In its origin it was corrupt. 

.-. In its principles, it was hostile to our con- 
stitution and unfriendly to our Republican habits. 

. . In its effects it has been a vast whirlpool 
which has not only swallowed up the original pur- 
chase money of eleven millions and a half, but the 
immense sums which have been expended in explor- 
ing its unknown frontiers; in regulating, with France, 
the adjustment of boundaries purposely left unsettled; 
in fortifications and a navy for its defense, as wellas 
the maintenance of an army who have gone thither 
only to fertilize its soil with their miserable remains. 

. The origin of this monstrous purchase, the 
effects of which will be felt to our latest posterity, it 
is well known, is to be found in the necessity which 
the transmontaine or western states were-under to 
have the free navigation of the Mississippi 
all to be charged to the account of those backwoods- 
men, whoare so hostile to commercial interests, etc.* 


It would be unjust to the topic in 
hand not to introduce evidence from 
another source, and all the more worthy 
as furnished by a representative and 
deliberative body. What the Hartford 
convention of 1814 was called to do, or 
did, or failed to do, does not concern 





**The New England Patriot.’ Being a candid 
comparison of the principles and conduct of the 
Washington and Jefferson administrations. Boston, 
1810, pp. 58, 59. 


our inquiry. Only its expressed senti- 
ments on the east as related to the 
west are now pertinent. 

In reporting the causes which the 
committee of the convention thought 
had sadly depressd the commerce, man- 
ufactures, trade and general business of 
New England, they state this as the 


sixth : 

The admission of new states into the Union, 
formed at pleasure, in the western region, has de- 
stroyed the balance of power which existed among 
the original states, and deeply affected their inter- 
est. 

In recommending measures of action 
for relief and future safety, a second 
committee reported : 


2. That it is expedient to make provision for 
restraining congress in the exercise of an unlimited 
power to make new states, and admit them into the 
Union. 

So far as the records show, this rec- 
ommendation was adopted. 

In commending this restriction of con- 
gressional power, the first committee, in 
their report, say: 

By the admissions of these states that balance 
(between the original thirteen) has been materially 
affected, and unless the practice be modified, must 
ultimately be destroyed. The southern states will 
first avail themselves of their new confederates to 
govern the east ; and finally the western states, mul- 
tiplied in number and augmented in population, 
will control the interests of the whole. 

Those who are immediately concerned in the prose- 
cution of commerce will, of necessity, be always a 
minority of the nation. They are, however, best 
qualified to manage and direct its course by the ad- 
vantages of experience and the sense of interest. 
But they are entirely unable to protect themselves 
against the sudden and injudicious decisions of bare 
majorities, and the mistaken or oppressive projects 
of those who are not actively concerned in its pur- 
suits. Of consequence, this interest is always ex- 
posed to be harassed, interrupted and entirely 
destroyed upon pretense of securing other interests. 
Had the merchants of this nation been permitted by 
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their own government to pursue an innocent and 
lawful course, how different would have been the state 
of the treasury and the public credit! . . . The 
immense population which has swarmed into the 
west, remote from immediate danger, and which is 
constantly augmenting, will not be averse from the 
occasional disturbances of the Atlantic states.* 

As the results of one hundred years 
show, Jefferson had broad and forecast- 
ing views as to the ownership of the 
Louisiana, and it would be difficult to 
name another act of statesmanship 
which has so rounded up the republic 
with grace and strength and promise: 

We should take care not to think it for the interest 
of that great continent to press too soon upon the 
Spaniards. Those countries cannot be in better 
hands. My fear is that they are too feeble to hold 
them until our population can be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to gain it from them piece by piece. The 
navigation of the Mississippi we must have soon. 
This is all we are yet ready to receive. + 

This was in 1786. 

The unintelligent neglect of the west 
by the east—apathy and sometimes op- 
position—may be best seen by group- 
ing, somewhat miscellaneously, a few 
scattered facts. In 1791 Vermont pre- 
vailed over the opposition of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
and entered the Union. Madison, in a 
paper furnished by himself to Sparks, 


says: ‘The grounds of this opposition - 


are, first, an habitual jealousy of a pre- 
dominance of eastern interests.” { 

The citations following go more di- 
rectly to show a willingness to limit the 
national growth westward. Lieutenant 
Pike, basing his remarks on observa- 
tions made in his two exploring tours— 





** History of the Hartford Convention.’ By 
Theodore Dwight, secretary of the convention. 
PP. 369, 392, 371, 372, 373 
+‘American State Papers.’ Boston Ed. V. 94. 
tT‘ Writings of Washington,’ Vol. XII, 548. 
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1805-7—says that the prairies, “inca- 
pable of cultivation,” will serve as “a 
restriction of our population to some 
certain limits, and thereby a continu- 
ance of the Union.” In a letter to 
Astor, Jefferson speaks of the Astorian 
enterprise as the hopeful germ of a body 
of “independent Americans unconnected 
with us, but by the ties of blood and 
interest, enjoying, like us, the right of 
self-government.” Our first governor 
of the Upper Louisiana, Major Stod- 
dard, enters this most singular statement 
in his ‘Sketches,’ so discouraging to 
immigration into that exuberant wheat 
field of the world: ‘‘ The country above 
the Falls of St. Anthony will never 
attract the attention of the agricultural- 
ists. It is mostly of a cold and sterile 
nature.”’ In a communication addressed 
to President Monroe, General Jackson 
advances this theory: ‘‘ Concentrate our 
population, confine our frontier to proper 
limits, until our country, to those limits, 
is filled with a dense population. It is 
the denseness of our population that 
gives strength and security to our 
frontier.” 

In ‘Flint’s Travels in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, 1815-1825,’ the author 
thus sets forth, in paraphrase, the views 
on the new settlers, and settlements, of 
a man famed for his scholarship, offices 
and published writings, among them 
four volumes, octavo, of travels in New 
England and New York. * 


I have read, and not without feelings of pain, 
the bitter representations of the learned Dr. Dwight 
in speaking of them. He represents these vast re- 





* Travels in New England and New York, by 
Timothy Dwight, D.D.,LL.D. 4 Vols, Vol. II, 
Letter 14. 
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gions as a kind of reservoir for the scum of the 
Atlantic states. He characterizes, in the mass, the 
emigrants from New England, as discontented cob- 
blers, too proud, too much in debt, too unprincipled, 
too much puffed up with self-conceit, too strongly 
impressed that their fanciful talents could not find 
scope in their own country to stay there. 

These views of the president of Yale 
college—not drawn from observation— 
are quite in contrast with those of Dan- 
iel Webster, in his speech in the senate, 
in 1838, on “The Right of Preémption,”’ 
after he had visited regions beyond the 
Mississippi and looked upon our bor- 
der men in their homes: 

They have the general character of frontiersmen; 
they are hardy, adventurous and enterprising. They 
have come from far, to establish themselves and 
families in new abodes in the west. They appeared 
to me to be industrious and laborious; and I saw 
nothing in their character or conduct that should 
justly draw upon them expressions of contumely and 
reproach. + 

Such impressions of the west as those 
given by Dr. Dwight have not ceased 
even yet, and among otherwise learned 
men, who confine their travels to their 
family carriage and to their native New 
England hills. Bradbury, an English 
traveler, who ventured so far from home 
as to spend the years, 1809-11, in the 
interior of North America, and while 


making the discovery of the surprising: 


breadth of country between the Missis- 
sippi river and the Rocky mountains, 
makes these unintentional reflections 
on American geographers and travelers : 

The territory west of the Mississippi, and ex- 
tending from that river to the Rocky mountains 

+ « isnot accurately known on account of the 
real situation of the Rocky mountains not yet being 
truly ascertained. But it appears from the accounts 
of hunters and travelers, that, on some of our best 
maps and globes they are laid down too far to the 
eastward. 


+ Webster's Works, Vol. IV, p. 399. 





Very like. It is not the Rocky 
mountains alone which have been easily 
moved about here and there, and by 
Americans, scholarly in the alcove and 
quite at home in the Alps and on the 
Jordan. Dr. Bushnell had a good word 
in that sermon of his in 1847, under the 
title, ‘“ Barbarism the First Danger :” 

The sooner we have railroads and telegraphs, 
spinning into the wilderness, and setting the remotest 
hamlets in connection and close proximity with the 
east, the more certain it is that light, good manners 
and Christian civilization will become universally 
diffused. 

His presumption is that knowledge 
would travel both ways, and needed in- 
formation come east. A chapter of 
blunders in American geography would 
be a choice entertainment, and all the 
contributors to it would not be foreign- 
ers and western Americans. 

William Sturgis, speaking once, some- 
what representatively, for New England 
commerce, before the Mercantile Li- 
brary association in Boston, said it would 
be a less evil for the American Union, 
to have the Pacific extend itself over Ore- 
gon territory to the base of the Rocky 
mountains, than to convert that territory 
into new states for the Union. 

In his admirable letters, which shed 
so much light on the Oregon question, 
and aided so much to its final and for- 
tunate settlement, Albert Gallatin, sec- 
retary of the treasury from 1801 to 
1814, favored the policy ot an undivided 
Oregon, extending north to 54 degrees, 
40 minutes, erected into an independent 
government. These letters were writ- 
ten in 1846. 

In his seat in the lower house ot con- 
gress in 1844, Winthrop guards against 
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the preponderating growth of the west 
over the east, by making access to Ore- 
gon across the continent naturally im- 
possible, and speaks of “the perpetual 
snows which nature has opposed to the 
passage of this disputed territory;” and 
again: “The west has no interest, the 
country has no interest in extending our 
territorial possessions.” And again, in 
Congress, in 1846: “Are our western 
brethren straitened for elbow-room, 
or likely to be for a thousand years?” 
The “perpetual snows” have proved 
to be a figure of speech rather than a 
fact in nature; and from the speed with 
which “our western brethren” are fill- 
ing up that impassable and inhospitable 
region, it seems likely to be necessary 
to shorten the “one thousand years” 
into a hundred and less. 

In the line of thought which we are 
now opening it is a suggestive fact that 
“no bill relating to Oregon was passed 
by either house before 1843, nor was 
any decisive measure on the sub- 
ject adopted by the American govern- 
ment.”* It was in March of the same 
year that Dr. Whitman ended his won- 
derful ride at Washington, and _ first 
fully showed to the east the value and 
accessibility ot Oregon, and in the 
summer took back eight hundred and 
seventy-five emigrants in two hundred 
wagons, with thirteen hundred head of 
cattle, and thus saved Oregon. Cover- 
ing these and other great facts, Gallatin 
well says in his fifth letter : 

Enterprising individuals have, without any aid or 
encouragement by government, opened a wagon 
road eighteen hundred miles in length, through an 





*Greenhow : ‘ His. Oregon and California, p. 379. 


arid or mountainous region, and made settlements 
on or near the shores of the Pacific, without any 
guaranty for the possession of the land improved by 
their labors. Now that the tide of emi- 
gration has turned in their favor, they are suddenly 
invited to assume a hostile position, to endure the 
calamities, and to run the chances and consequences 
of war. 


Early and primitive Oregon is a 
marked illustration of this neglect of the 
frontier. The government had _ its 
claims in Oregon, and the founders of 
the coming twentieth state in the Union 
were there. These were left without 
civil government or laws, except as 
those of an alien power, those of the 
Hudson Bay company, were imposed 
on them. So hemmed in were they by 
the critical issues of the Oregon contro- 
versy, and the nervous anxieties of the 
times, that they could not openly 
convene in council to take first steps 
from an inorganic to an organic civil 
state. A ruse was well planned to sup- 
ply the deficiency of congress. They 
were stock owners, and the wild animals 
preyed on their herds, and they called 
the “wolf meeting,’ to concert meas- 
ures for defense, and thence went up 
from wild animals to men, and estab- 
lished the first civil government of 
Oregon.* It was nothing new for the 
best blood and heroic spirits of the Re- 
public, then at the extreme front plant- 
ing out coming commonwealths, to be 
left quite unaided to struggle with wild 
animals and hostile Indians. The same 
thing was common to the border from 
earlier days, and, sad to say, is yet. 





* ‘The History of Oregon,’ By W. H. Gray, 1870, 
Chap. xxxiii, ‘Oregon—The Struggle for Posses- 
sion,’ By W. Barrows, 1884, Chap. xxvi. 
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The voice of many a John the Baptist 
is now crying in the wilderness of Amer- 
ica, and doing brave and patriotic work 
for a Christian civilization, to whom 
very scant stipends come, and often 
tardily; and dubious wardrobes from 
the very comfortable east. Judge Innes 
of Kentucky, in a letter to the war de- 
partment, under date of July, 1790, 
says: 

The people say they have long groaned under 
their misfortunes—they see no prospect of relief— 
they constitute the strength and wealth of the western 
country, and yet all measures heretofore at- 
tempted, have been committed for execution to the 
hands of strangers (eastern men) who have no in- 
terest in common with the west. 

Nor did matters much or rapidly im- 
prove for the advance belt of the Amer- 
ican nation, as the years ran by. 


The few roads that crossed the mountains (the 
Alleghanies, 1811) were so wretchedly bad that the 
wagons toiled over them with great difficulty; and a 
large portion of the merchandise was carried on the 
backs of horses. Even that was considered a trium- 
phant result of enterprise, and a rapid advance in 
improvement. Fora few years only had then ad- 
vanced since Mr. Brown, a delegate from Kentucky 
in congress, had been smiled at as visionary, by the 
members of that August body, for asking the estab- 
lishment of a mail to Pittsburgh, to be carried on 
horseback once in two weeks, He was told that 
such a mail was not needed, that probably it would 
never be required, and that the obstacles of the road 
were insuperable,* 


Benton- had pointed out the same 
unwise and cramping policy of the east 
toward the new country in the discus- 
sion of the resolution of Mr. Foot, 
offered in the senate in 1829. Mr. Foot 
was senator from Connecticut, and may 
be assumed to have carried the ordinary 
interests that eastern men then had in 





* ‘Notes on the Western States.’ By James Hall, 
1832, p. 225. 


visionary fortunes in wild lands, alreaay 
purchased, both sides of the Alleghanies. 
His project was to stop all survey and 
sales of government lands till those 
already on the public market, at the 
national land offices, were sold. The 
opponents of the resolution urged that 
that state of things had already been 
attained which Webster, during the dis- 
cussion, said would come under another 
system of sale, when individuals would 
get large quantities of land into their 
hands, and then “become themselves 
the competitors with the government in 
the sale of land.” The east held infe- 
rior lands, which they could not sell 
without forcing the land market to a 
scarcity of supply. The resolution had 
this tendency and apparent design, and, 
if enforced, would greatly damage the 
opening of the new west. Hence Mr. 
Benton said: “If the sales are limited 
to the lands now in market, emigration 
will cease to flow, for those lands (now 
in market) are not of a character to 
attract people at a distance.’”’ They 
were the refuse of many years sales, as 
“shop-worn”’ goods. It was as if sharp 
speculators in wheat had loaded them- 
selves heavily with inferior and unsal- 
able grain, and would move to stop 
receipts of good grades till, under stress 
of buyers, they could unload. These 
speculative capitalists sought thus to 
use the government for private gains 
and to help them out of poor invest- 
ments, by dwarfing and stopping the 
growth of the nation on the borders. 
Benton urged that the resolution would 
have the effect of “limiting the settle- 
ments in the new states and territories,” 
































and by keeping back first-class lands 
“it would deliver up large portions of 
new states and territories to the domin- 
ion of wild beasts.” In the same con- 
nection Benton said that the scheme of 
the resolution “was intended to prevent 
emigration to the west. It was a re- 
newed effort to strangle the young Her- 
cules. The same attempt had been 
systematically made for forty years. The 
attempt came from the same quarter 
now as formerly.” In commenting on 
the discussion as developing eastern 
jealousy ofthe west and a selfish wil- 
lingness to sacrifice it to the ill-propor- 
tioned growth of the oldest states, he 
adds: “The debate spread and took an 
acrimonious and sectional turn, imput- 
ing to the quarter of the Union from 
which it came an old and early policy 
to check the growth of the west at the 
outset.” * 

The defense of the east, in this re- 
gard, by Webster, must not be forgot- 
ten, as, indeed, there is no danger. Out 
of this resolution of Foote to stop the 
sales of the public lands came those two 
remarkable speeches of the great states- 
man, in which he defended New Eng- 
land against varied criticisms and at- 
tacks, as summed up by Benton, but 
formally and oratorically presented by 
Hayne. It is doubtful whether the En- 
glish language, so well adapted for a 
forensic oration, was ever more nobly 
used. That masterly constitutional de- 
fense of the American Union left noth- 
ing more for argument, and all remain- 
ing protection to the sword. When the 
logical defense revived, in later days, all 
* Benton's ‘ Thirty Years’ View,’ Vol. I, 130-2. 
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turned to that speech for argument, and 
little was found that Webster had left 
unsaid. He towered above all others 
as a fortress of strength, and those who 
looked for a peaceable preservation of 
the Union turned to him, saying: ‘“ Thy 
neck is like the tower of David, builded 
for an armory, whereon there hang a 
thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty 
men.” The prayer of his great Amer- 
ican heart was answered, yet not much 
in advance of the visions he feared: 
‘“When my eyes shall be turned to be- 
hold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union—on states dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent—on a land rent 
with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 
in fraternal blood!” 

His defense, however, of the east, 
which should lie rather in the line of 
facts than of oratory, does not seem to 
have been as conclusive as his constitu- 
tional argument for the Union. His 
defense of the east is made up mostly 
of well-rounded and energetic affirma- 
tions and denials. His strongest point 
is put first: “It appears that we have, 
at this moment, surveyed and in the 
market, ready for sale, two hundred and 
ten millions of acres, or thereabouts.’ 
He also says, and to the honor of New 
England: “In 1820 the people of the 
west besought congress for a reduction 
in the price of lands. In favor of that 
reduction, New England, with a delega- 
tion of forty members in the other 
house, gave thirty-three votes, and one 
only against it. In 1821 the 
law passed for the relief of the pur- 
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chasers of the public lands,” for which 
New England gave more votes than the 
south, who had a delegation one-fourth 
larger. At that time the government 
was selling its lands on crecit, and this 
law eased the purchasers, now in arrears, 
at the rate of about thirty-seven cents 
to the acre. The total relinquished by 
the government, under this law, was six 
or seven millions of dollars.* 

For the rest, the defense is mainly 
declarative : 

I rise to defend the east. Irise to repel both 
the charge itself and the cause assigned for it. I 
deny that the east has, at any time, shown an illib- 
eral policy towards the west. I pronounce the whole 
accusation to be without the least foundation in any 
facts existing now or at any previous time. I deny 
it in the general, and I deny each and all its partic- 
ulars. I deny the sum total, andI deny the detail. 
- « « New England is guiltless of the policy of 
retarding western population, and of all envy and 
jealousy of the growth of the new states. + 

Against these round periods, it would be 
fitting, as before a board of cool referees, 
that such men as Clay and Benton and 
Linn, speaking from their border ground 
and out of their experiences, should file 
in their facts. The ellipse, enclosing all 
which is pertinent to a fair judgment, 
has two foci, eastern and western. Of 
course, McDuffie is extravagant in re- 
marks made on the National road bill, 
in 1825: 

I believe that if the public lands had never been sold 
the aggregate amount of the national wealth would 
have been greater at this moment. Our population, 
if concentrated in the old states, and not ground 
down by tariff, would have been more prosperous and 
wealthy. 

This is the senator who, speaking of 
Oregon as a farming country, said: “I 


would not, for that purpose, give a 
pinch of snuff for the whole territory.” 

Some years after his defense of the 
east, Webster admitted the strong op* 
position of the east to the west, which, 
in his great speech, he assumed to dis- 
prove : 

I remember, sir, and indeed a very short memory 
might retain the recollection, when the first appro- 
priations for harbors on the great lakes were carried 
through this body, not without the utmost difficulty 
and against the most determined opposition. . . 
I remember when Lake Ontario, Lake Erie and Lake 
Michigan were likely to be condemned to a continu- 
ance in the state in which nature and the Indian 
tribes had left them, with no proof upon their shores 
of the policy of a civilized state, no harbors for the 
shelter of a hundred vessels, no lighthouse even to 
point out to the inland navigator the dangers of his 
course.t 

No one question has so drawn the line 
of demarkation between the east and the 
west, and continuously through decades 
of years and with deep sectional warmth 
as that of internalimprovements. Don- 
aldson in his ‘Public Domain,’ 1884, 
speaks of these struggles as ‘‘the fierce 
political battles after the year 1803.” 
It will be enough to name some of the 
bills over which the provincial contests 
were shown and prolonged from 1802 
till the west was able to take the matter 
into their own hands, and initiated the 
system of land-grants for railroads by 
passing the bill for the Illinois Central, 
September 20, 1850. There were the 
Cumberland road bill and the Maysville, 
with their vetoes by Monroe and Jack- 
son; and continuously, some portion of 
the National road, which was finally 
opened as far as Indianapolis. A quo- 





* «Webster's Works,’ Vol. III, 249, 294, 295. 
* Do., 261, 289. 


t Remarks in the senate on the Louisville canal, 
May 25, 1836. Works, Vol. IV, 249-51. 

















tation here from the ‘St. Louis Direc- 
tory,’ of 1821, the first of that city, will 
prove an item of information, and serve 
as a mile-stone of progress in the west- 
ward movement of the nation. The 
assessed valuation of this- backwoods 
city then was $940,926, and its taxes for 
that year were $3,763, on a population 
of 5,500. The town was then within 
fortifications. “‘ They consist of several 
circular stone towers, about fifteen feet 
in height and twenty in diameter, a 
wooden block-house and a large stone 
bastion, ’ then used as a military gar- 
den. Referring back to the time when 
they killed buffalo on Mill creek, and 
around Chouteau’s pond, now the heart of 
the city of 350,000 people, the author, 
Mr. Paxton, says: ‘What a prodigious 
change has been operated!” The Di- 
rectory proceeds to say: I 
The roads leading from St. Louis are very good. 
Two stages run from this town; one to Ed- 
wardsville and the other to Franklin. It is 
expected that the Great National turnpike, leading 
from Washington, will strike this place, as the com- 
missioners for the United States have reported in 
favor of it. It is comtemplated at some future 
day to open a direct intercourse with India, by the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers. 

The Straits of Anian, it will be not- 
iced, were yet a beautiful and stimulat- 
ing delusion. And the wag came nearer 
to being a prophet than was supposed, 
when he thus caricatured the ambitions 
of St. Louis by thus advertising in their 
city papers in 1815, a new town, called 
Neplusultra : 

The streets were laid out a mile in width; the 
squares were to be sections, each containing six 
hundred and forty acres. The Mall was a vast 
standing forest. In the centre of this modern 
Babylon roads were to cross each other in a merid- 
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ional line, at right angles, one from the south pole 
to Symmes hole in the earth, and another from 
Pekin to Jerusalem.* 

When this National road bill was un- 
der discussion in the house, in 1825, 
Mr. Beecher of Ohio, said : 

Fifteen million dollars were expended annually, 
and what proportion of it went west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains? . The entire sum (to 
build the road) would not be equal to what was ex- 
pended in some small ports on the Atlantic coast. 

There was the Wabash impovement 
bill and its veto by Jackson, and the 
river, harbor and improvement bill 
vetoed by Polk. There were, between 
1824 and 1880, twenty concessions of 
public land for canal purposes, aggre- 
gating 4,424,073 acres, over which many 
of those “fierce political battles” were 
fought—the west steadily gaining for 
the next issue. 

We have already seen how congress 
smiled at the visionary scheme to have 
a horseback mail once in two weeks 
over tle Alleghanies into the west. Mr. 
Brown was told that such mail accom- 
modations would never be needed, and 
that the obstacles to such a road were 
insuperable. It appeared, slowly, that 
the obstacles were not in the Alleghanies 
but in Washington. The struggles of 
the west for their national roads were 
constant and varied through multiplex 
and intricate and formidable opposi- 
tion. This opposition, principally from 
the tide-water east, sprang from various 
causes; mainly it was from a failure to 
grasp and comprehend the west, and to 


**Flint’s Travels in the Valley of the Mississippi,’ 
p. 187-8. 

+ ‘Gales and Seaton’s Congressional Debates,’ 
Vol. I, pp. 190-1. 
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anticipate its future, and hence indiffer- 
ence to its development. There were, 
also, vast funded monies in commerce 
and in eastern lands, which would suf- 
fer under western growth. There were 
added the petty ambitions of the vil- 
lage statesmen, to whom his county and 
the country were almost synonymous, 
and who, therefore, picketed and fin- 
gered his ancestral garden in “pent up 
Utica.” But slowly, somewhat imper- 
ceptibly and irresistibly the centre of 
national power moved westward, and 
still going west, it held its emigrating 
centre in 1880, as has been already 
stated, on the Kentucky side of the 
Ohio, eight miles west by south from 
the heart of Cincinnati. 

We have not had many men built on 
the plan of the breadth of our conti- 
nent, who could easily turn it in hand, 
as a piece of property, and examine its 
Atlantic and Pacific, and lakes and gulf 
sides. The limitations of their com- 
prehension compelled many of our 
leading men to be provincial in their 
feelings and sectional in their policies. 
Travel was not much indulged in to the 
interior regions, because of discom- 
forts, expense and cost of time from the 
magnificent distances. A trip to the 
Ohio in the first quarter of the century 
was a greater undertaking than one to 
China to-day. So ignorant of the west, 
its distance from the colonial seaboard, 
and the lack of prophetic foresight by 
the east, as well as jealous anxieties 
concerning its growth, doomed its de- 
velopment by congressional aid to a 
constant struggle till the balance of 
power found a way over the Alleghanies 


which congress could not find for a 
semi-monthly mail on horseback. Even 
Webster, one of the first to entertain a 
continental policy, came up but slowly 
to the eminence of a national states- 
man. It was as late as 1836, when the 
Louisville canal bill was under discus- 
sion, that he made that noble utterance : 
“For one, I look to the magnitude of 
the object, and not to its locality. I 
ask not whether it be east or west of the 
mountains. There are no Alleghanies 
in my politics.” He crossed them the 
next year and spent five days, in June, 
beyond the Mississippi, in St. Louis. 

In sketching here and there this east- 
ern neglect of the west, it will serve to 
introduce a case boldly illustrative and 
somewhat extreme. The illustration 
will have weight in the fact that the life 
of tlie person covered eighty-eight years 
of the Republic, closing in the fourth 
year of the late war, and that almost his 
entire adult life was public, bearing 
state and national and civic and aca- 
demic honor, while he sustained well a 
name eminent in New England history. 
Josiah Quincy served one year in the 
Massachusetts senate, entered congress, 
the lower house, in 1805, and retired in 
1813, and was for sixteen years the 
president of Harvard college. The 
publicity of the man in offices so high 
and filled by election give prominence 
and weight to his views on national 
questions, some of the cardinal ones of 
which, his son and biographer says, he 
adhered to, “right or wrong,” to the 
day of his death. 

By the addition of Louisiana to 
the public domain, Mr. Quincy main- 
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tained that the constitution was violated 
and the foundations of the government 
unsettled, so that no state formed ut 
of it could constitutionally enter the 
Union or become an equal with states 
founded in the original domain. * 

On the fifteenth of January, 1811, and 
by a vote of seventy-seven to thirty-six, 
Louisiana was admitted as a state into 
the Union. On the day preceding, Mr. 
Quincy spoke against the admission, 
and in very strong terms, some of them 
remarkable : 

I am compelled to declare it as my deliberate 
opinion, that if this bill passes, the bonds of the 
Union are virtually dissolved; so that the states 
which compose it are free from their moral obliga- 
tions, and that, as it will be the right of all, so it 
will be the duty of some to prepare definitely for a 
separation, amicably if they can, violently if they 
must. + 

One would not be looking for the 
doctrines of secession from Massa- 
chusetts, and so many years in advance 
of South Carolina. But when the same 
doctrines came into congress from the 
south, Massachusetts also furnished their 
energetic denial and refutation in 1830. 

‘“‘But,” says the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
Rhea: “These people have been seven years citizens 
of the United States.” I deny it, sir. As citizens 
of New Orleans, or of Louisiana, they never have 
been, and by the mode proposed, they never will be 
citizens of the United States. Why, sir, I have 
already heard of six states and some say there will 
be, at no great distance of time, more. We have 
thirteen now, and nine stately territories in vigorous 
progress. I have also heard that the mouth of the 
Ohio will be far to the east of the centre of the con- 
templatedempire. If the bill is passed, the principle 
is recognized. All the rest are mere questions of ex- 
pediency. It is impossible such a power could be 
granted. It was not for these men that our fathers 

* ‘The Life of Josiah Quincy,’ by Edmund Quincy, 
1874, PP. 91, 97, 205. 

+ Ibed, p. 206, 
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fought, it was not for them this constitution was 
adopted. You have no authority to throw therights 
and liberties and property of this people into hotch- 
pot with the wild men on the Missouri, nor with the 
mixed, though more respectable, race of Anglo-His- 
pano Americans, who bask on the sands in the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Do you suppose the 
people of the northern and Atlantic states will, or 
ought to look on with patience, and see representa- 
tives and senators from the Red river, and the Mis- 
souri, pouring themselves upon this and the other 
floor, managing theconcerns of a seaboard one thous- 
and five hundred miles at least from their residences 
and having a preponderance in councils into which, 
constitutionally, they could never have been ad- 
mitted . . . Take care, in your haste after ef- 
fectual dominion, not to overload the scale by heap- 
ing it with these new acquisitions. . . Already 
the old states sink in the estimation of members, 
when brought into comparison with these new coun- 
tries. . . Wehave beenasked : ‘‘What are some 
of the small states compared with the Mississippi 
territory?” The gentleman from that territory, Mr. 
Poindexter, spoke the other day of the Mississippi as 
of ‘‘a high road between.” Good heavens ! between 
what, Mr. Speaker? ‘‘Why, the eastern and the 
western states.” So that all the northwestern terri- 
tories, all the countries once the extreme western 
boundary of the Union are hereafter to be denomi- 
nated eastern states." How accurately, how un- 
willingly and unintentionally correct! Fora north 
and south halving line of the Union of that day, in- 
cludins the “ unconstitutional” Louisiana, would 
place the most of Minnesota and Iowa and all of 
Missouri and Arkansas and Louisiana and sections 
of Kansas, the Indian territory and Texas within the 
eastern states.” . The extension of their prin- 
ciples to the states contemplated beyond the Missis- 
sippi, cannot, will not, and ought not to be borne. 

. . The bill, if it passes, is a death blow to the 
constitution.""* 

Of this speech Mr. Hildreth says: 
“Tt was the first announcement on the 
floor of congress of the doctrines of 
secession.” | Two years afterward Mr. 
Quincy returned to private life, and in 
April, 1813, gave the annual address 


before the Washington Benevolent Soci- 





** Life of Joseph Quincy,’ pp. 206-211. 
+ ‘History of the United States,’ Vol. III, p. 226. 
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ety of Boston. It is reported to have 
been received with great favor, and 
passages from it may, therefore, be 
taken. Specially may this be done in 
view of the fact that, the same year, the 
Massachusetts legislature passed a reso- 
lution instructing its representatives in 
congress to ask for the repeal of the 
action which admitted Louisiana, as a 
state, into the Union. Mr. Quincy says, 
in this address: 


The new states govern the old, the unsettled, 
the settled; the influences of emigrants prevail over 
those of the ancient natives; a black population 
overbalances the white ; from woods and lakes and 
desert wilderness legislators issue, controlling the 
destinies of a seaboard people, paralyzing all their 
interests and darkening all their prospects. 

A whirlwind from the west is passing over those 
massy pillars of our greatness, and they are almost 
prostrate. Our commerce, navigation and fisheries 
aregone. . . . Louisiana is spoken of as being 
an integral part of the nation, with as much indiffer- 
ence as though it had been admitted by an unques- 
tionable authority. We hear of the intention of 
cutting it up into new states, with as much uncon- 
cern as though we had no interest in the matter. 
That proportion of power which they (the 
New England states) possessed at the adoption of 
the constitution is gone. This proportion, thus 
diminished, is every day diminishing still further, in 
a geometrical ratio. Out from your coun- 
cils, out from your confidence, be every man who 
will not maintain the old foundations of New Eng- 
land prosperity. Follow no longer the doctrines and 
commandments from the mountains. Contend 
earnestly for the commercial faith delivered by your 
fathers, and let him who will not stand up for it be 
to you worse than an infidel. * j 


Of course we pardon much to the 
habitat of the man whose home com- 
manded a full view of Boston harbor, 
and from whose windows every ship 
entering and leaving that port could be 
seen. His ideas of national prosperity 





* ‘Life of Josiah Quincy,’ pp. 309, 316. 
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were inseparable from tidewater. Hence 
his extreme eastern and commercial 
notions drove him rashly to secession 
from agricultural and fresh-water growth 
in the deep interior. The Republican 
chick must not lose sight of its shell. 
We also pardon much to the gloomy 
times when the war of 1812, with its 
embargo, and with shipping and wharves 
decaying together, cast an eclipse over 
the Atlantic seaboard. Yet it would 
seem that an ardent man, educated and 
in the prime of forty-one years, should 
have had some of the instincts of a 
prophet and been open to the inspira- 
tion of a boundless continent. But we 
remember that a prince among prophets 
wrote a ‘Book of Lamentation.’ The 
surprise is lessened by the fact that, even 
yet, many men, very able in their sphere, 
fail to appreciate our magnificent inte- 
rior development. They were born 
among ships, and when they travel it is 
in ships, and so their education is in 
local rather than in national interests 
and pursuits. They are able up to their 
limits, but lack an apprehension and an 
appreciation of what Gladstone has 
called “‘a national base for the greatest 
continuous empire ever established by 
man.” They have “ Alleghanies in their 
politics.” 

It is with deep regret for the entire 
dominion of our flag that one holding 
such view, and in so pronounced a way, 
had the guiding and moulding for six- 
teen years of the American sentiment of 
sO many young men coming prominently 
to the front in national affairs. The 
inevitable and, indeed, the accomplished, 
from 1803 downward, was declined and 
















































disowned, and all of the Union west of 
the Mississippi was put under ban as an 
unconstitutional and enforced partner 
in the American Union. This was a 
rejection, so far as it had power, of more 
territory than the fathers gained in the 
Revolution ; and as that immense valley, 
one half larger than the old Roman 
empire, is indivisible in interests and 
sympathies, the sense of alienation thus 
begotten extended from the Alleghanies 
to the Pacific. The indifference to its 
development and the ignorance of its 
geography and natural resources and 
prophetic growths, thus engendered in 
the east, are felt tothisday. Scholars— 
and not at Harvard only—have taken 
their diplomas with a much better know- 
ledge of Europe than of the United 
States, and are more at home in the ex: 
humed towns and cities of classic lands 
than in the land of their birth and life- 
work. Thalaba, among the ruins of 
Babylon, could not have been a more 
bewildered and- amazed traveler than 
would be many eastern graduates in any 
one of a dozen living cities, ranging 
from a score of thousand inhabitants to 
the size of Boston, in that same alien 
territory. As a sectional sentiment, it 
was historically and prophetically cor- 
rect to say “the old states sink,” while 
it is left for any one to say to-day that 
the United States, as a nation, stand 
abreast of the first in the world; or, as 
the English premier puts it: “I suppose 
that the very next census, in the year 
1880, will exhibit her to the world as 
certainly the wealthiest of all the na- 
tions.” And the fact proved that Glad- 
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stone was correct, when the nations sub- 
mitted their census tables for 1880. 

The frequent reference to salt-water 
commerce, not yet obsolete, lacks the 
national in scope and interest. Nine 
hundred steamers chafing the levee at 
different times, and forty at once, at St. 
Louis, gave me different feelings. The 
influence of immigrants over the “an- 
cient nation”’ was bewailed then as now, 
but were not the fathers “immigrants ?” 
Complaint was filed that the west would 
come east fifteen hundred miles to man- 
age a thousand miles of Atlantic sea- 
board; yet what if the east now pro- 
pose to go three and four thousand miles 
westward to manage six thousand five 
hundred miles of Pacific seaboard? The 
lament arose, nor has it wholly died 
away, that the proportional power in 
each of the original thirteen states was 
diminished by the addition of new states. 
This is not kindly or generous or politic. 
The second son of Jacob lessened rela- 
tively the power of the first, but the 
twelve made a splendid family. The 
lament lacks the national air of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” The “ whirl- 
wind from the west,” so bemoaned, has 
become the most magnificent and well 
regulated trade-wind of the world. 

In the times now sketched it was a 
policy of the north and east to admit to 
councils and confidence and honors 
only those who would sacrifice. new 
growths in the west to old foundations 
in the east, but that was when Hercules 
was in his cradle. The scales of patron- 
age and power and honors, however, 
turned slowly but permanently west- 
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ward, and a singular reverse, typical of 
many, was witnessed at the convention 
of 1873, at Cincinnati, when Mr. 
Greeley was nominated for the Presi- 
dency. A name twice honored in 
connection with the highest gift of the 
people, was offered for the vice-presi- 
dency. When it was stated, on inquiry, 
that he had never visited the west, the 
name was dropped instantly and finally, 
thus illustrating, says a member of the 
convention and my correspondent, “a 
growing sentiment among our people 
that if a man aimed at high political 
office, where the welfare and perhaps 
destiny of the country were to be placed 
in his keeping, he must have manifested 
enough interest in the country and its 
people to have at least visited the vari- 
ous sections, rather than spend his 
leisure time and money in extended 
visits and enjoyments of other coun- 
tries.” 

“When they gain strength, which will 
be sooner than most people conceive,” 
said Washington, speaking of the west. 
In view of what he saw and foresaw, he 
favored an exploration and study of the 
new country, development of it, and a 
sympathetic affiliated cultivation of 
the mutual relations between the old 
and the new. The advice of the 
eminent statesman as well as soldier 
was not well heeded and followed, 
perhaps because it was too gen- 
eral or universal. For we recall what 
Webster said of him at the centennial 
of his birthday: ‘ Washington stood 
not only at the commencement of a new 
era, but at the head of a new world.” 
It is evident to all that the nation is 
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moving west with the massiveness and 
grandeur of empire. In 1811, it was 
New England which said deploringly, 
“the old states sink.” Very true, and 
the region beyond the Mississippi, then 
treated as an alien, now puts fifty-two 
representatives into congress, against 
the twenty-six from the jealous section 
which called her alien. The depression 
of the old thirteen is only relative, and 
what continental American does not 
forget provincial comparisons in na- 
tional exaltation! It was the grand 
eminence and pivot of success in the 
dubious struggle for the union of the 
colonies, when Patrick Henry rose to 
the exigency of the occasion, by say- 
ing: ‘The distinctions between Vir- 
ginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, 
and New Englanders are no more. I 
am not a Virginian, but an Ameri- 
can !”"* 

The time for comparisons and rival- 
ries and jealousies is gone by. With 
her acres, and natural resources, and 
votes and wealth, and wonderful in- 
crease in population, and with pre- 
eminently her young energy, the west 
can take care of herself. Fortunate is 
the aspirant for national honors who is 
born west of the Alleghanies, and if he 
has failed of this he is wise in recover- 
ing from the political misfortune by 
extensive travel. 

It is to be regretted that benevolent 
wealth, moving off voluntarily and di- 
vinely, like the gifts of God, hasnot kept 
the educating and Christianizing forces 
abreast of the financial and civil, in 





**Frothingham’s Rise of the Republic of the 
United States,’ p. 400. 




















their westward progress. 
eral thing, the hand to hand collections 
for such purposes have gone to new 
fields, while the princely gifts and the 
legacies have stopped in old fields near 
home, to enrich or embellish institutions 
already strong, and to lay more founda- 
tions, where they already are close neigh- 
bors to each other. If educating and 
Christianizing funds had been invested 
with the forethought which determines 
a good financial investment—where the 
greatest possible income is sure—more 
money, in benevolent channels, would 
have gone over the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi. It would not be difficult to 
satisfy a board of Wall street and State 
street men, whether benevolent moneys 
should be invested in the east or in the 
west, for the highest dividends, on long 
time. Other things being equal, invest- 
ments grow in proportion to the growth 
of population in the same place. Our 
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last national census showed for the pre- 
ceding decade an increase of eigh- 
teen per cent, in the population of New 
England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania—nine states—and an in- 
crease of thirty-four per cent. in the 
northwestern—fourteen states—and of 
forty-eight per cent. in the seven Pacific 
states. The western increase is about 
double the eastern, and the greater the 
farther we go back in the decades. 
That is, for results, a gift of $10,000 for 
the west is equal to one of $20,000 for 
the east, so extensive and open and pro- 
lific are those new and unoccupied fields. 
Humbolt informs us that a follower of 
Cortez first sowed wheat in America. 
He had but three kernels to begin with, 
which he had found in their supply of 
rice, but he planted it in the right place. 
The crop or “dividends” in 1880 were 
459,483,137 bushels. 
WILLIAM Barrows, 








BeEpre was founded in 1789 by an as- 
sociation of forty citizens of Marietta 
who were stockholders in the Ohio com- 
pany. Nearly every house in the town 
was occupied by a former officer in the 
Revolutionary army, and all the gentle- 
men were warm friends and admirers of 
Washington. He wrote of the mem- 
bers of the Ohio company: “No col- 
ony in America was ever settled under 
such favorable auspices as that which 
has just commenced at the Muskin- 
gum. I know many of the settlers per- 
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sonally, and there never were men bet- 
ter calculated to promote the welfare 
of such a community.” The place was 
originally called Belle-prairie. These 
old soldiers had a great fondness for 
names borrowed from the history or 
language of their generous French allies. 
The first dwellings erected were small 
log houses built along the bank of the 
Ohio river.* In them they spent a few 
happy, uneventful months, followed by 





* The people lived on farms, and Belpre extended 
down the river for about twelve miles, 
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years of excitement and terror. The 
story of their lives is interesting not 
merely to the antiquarian and historical 
student, but a charming element of ro- 
mance and adventure runs through it. 
These pioneers were men of intelligence 
and great force of character, of broad 
views and high aims—“ Ohio yankees,” 
as some of their unsympathetic neigh- 
bors derisively nicknamed them. The 
almost miraculous passage by congress, 
all things considered, of the wonderful 
ordinance of 1787 (‘the second Decla- 
ration of Independence’’) prohibiting 
slavery and establishing free schools in 
the northwest, enabled them to realize 
their noble political ideal and found a 
larger New England beyond the Ohio. 

The crops of 1789 in the Northwest- 
ern Territory were partly destroyed by 
an unseasonable frost, and the people 


- of Belpre were threatened in the spring 


of 1790 with famine. They lacked a 
sufficient supply of meat as well as grain 
Few of them were 
good shots or accustomed to hunt, or 
they might occasionally have added 
venison or game to their scanty stock 
of provisions. Afterwards such as could 
afford to do so, regularly employed pro- 
fessional hunters. For several weeks 
the settlers lived principally on moldy 
corn, bought at one dollar and fifty cents 
a bushel, which they ground in hand 
mills,* the only mills to be found on the 
Ohio, cooked in maple sap and ate out 
of pewter or wooden dishes. Pewter 





* At Marietta a large army coffee mill, owned by 
Colonel William Stacey, was in great demand, till a 
prominent citizen, Charles Greene, encouraged to do 
so by the Ohio company, built a floating mill on the 
Muskingum, protected from the Indians by the guns 
of Campus Martius and Fort Harmar. 


was commonly used at that date, even 
by those who were not obliged to econo- 
mize. They had, as a rule, a limited 
supply of other necessaries beside food. 
They had no kettles large enough to 
make molasses or sugar, which would 
have made their mush more palatable 
and nutritious. All heavy articles of 
metal, even nails, they were obliged to 
do without on account of the difficulty 
of transporting them across the moun- 
tains. In 1791, Captain Devoll built a 
floating mill, which was anchored in the 
middle of Backus’, afterwards Blenner- 
hasset’s island, opposite Farmers’ Castle. 
It relieved the people of a great deal of 
work. Some of the settlers during this 
miserable summer were reduced to the 
necessity of living on nettles, celandine 
and purslane. Those who had any 
ready money assisted their less fortunate 
neighbors. Wanton Casey was ap- 
pointed overseer of the poor, in 1790, 
but returned to Rhode Island the same 
year, and I believe for some time had 
no successor. A generous farmer 
named Williams, who lived on the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Ohio, no doubt saved 
many from starvation that summer. 
His crop the previous fall was abundant, 
and indignantly refusing the large prices 
offered him by speculators, he sold his 
cern at fifty cents a bushel to all who 
needed it, prudently and resolutely 
‘proportioning the number of bushels 
according to the number of individuals 
in a family,” and giving credit till better 
times to the many who had no money.* 





* Hildreth’s ‘Pioneer History.’ Nearly three thous- 
and dollars were disbursed by the Ohio company 
during 1790, which the people called the ‘‘starving 
year,” among sick and needy families, ; 














After this gloomy year the crops were 
usually so large that the farmers found 
difficulty in disposing of them. There 
was no communication with the eastern 
market, and they could not consume all 
the grain themselves. It is said that to 
get rid of it they sometimes used it as 
fuel. 

In 1791, the Indian War broke out. 
The people of Belpre abandoned their 
unprotected houses and took refuge in 
the newly built log stockade called 
Farmer’s Castle. It was surrounded by 
a tall palisade of logs set upright in the 
ground, and had large, strong, heavy 
gates. Its towers and floating flag and 
numerous block houses presented an 
imposing and picturesque appearance, 
seen passing up or down the Ohio in 
boats. The fort was so strongly built 
and well defended by experienced Revo- 
lutionary soldiers that the inmates were 
in little danger, unless they ventured 
without the walls, from the Indians who 
lurked in the woods and watched it con- 
stantly for four years. Strict military 
discipline was maintained. The officer 
of the day inspected every part of the 
castle each morning, examined the water 
tanks placed in upper rooms of all the 
houses to be used in case of fire and saw 
that they were kept full, and reported 
all who disobeyed orders issued by the 
commandant. Offenders were obliged 
to submit to the infliction of the penalty 
they had incurred. A man who over- 
slept himself and did not answer to his 
name at the sunrise roll call was ordered 
to cut a stump of a tree level with the 
ground, and as a result of this vigorously 
enforced penalty, at the close of the war 
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no stumps were to be seen around the 
stockade. The Ohio company shared 
the expense of the erection and defense 
of the stockade, which was built without 
national aid. During the war the com- 
pany spent for military purposes without 
re-imbursement by the general govern- 
ment, $11,000. At Belpre were sta- 
tioned two spies or scouts, selected from 
among the best hunters in the country, 
and a drummer and five soldiers, all in 
their employ.* The spies received one 
dollar a day and the soldiers eight dol- 
lars a month—twice the amount paid 
privates in the regular army. 

After 1791, a company of United 
States troops, sent from the east to do 
garrison duty, assisted in guarding the 
stockades, a few men being stationed at 
each. McMaster says in his ‘ History 
of the People of the United States,’ that 
there were only two hundred and eighty- 
seven men in the country controlled by 
the Ohio company who could be col- 
lected and made to serve as soldiers. 
The pay was so small in the regular 
army that a good class of men could not 
be induced to enlist. The privates werg¢ 
a miserable set, usually too young or too 
old to do good service, ignorant of 
military discipline and neither hunters 
nor trappers; either unarmed or furn- 
ished with useless guns. And Major 
Ziegler testified on one occasion that 
they were alsosometimes half naked and 
half starved. Under the circumstances, 
it is not surprising that Harmar and St. 
Clair were defeated! Farmer’s Castle 
contained thirteen dwellings which were 





* Colonel Sprout commanded the Ohio company’s 
troops and the militia. 
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occupied as fast as they were finished. 
Two hundred and twenty persons were 
crowded into its block houses.* 

In the winter of 1791 all the fat hogs 
owned by the people of Belpre were 


* The following letter written from Fort Harmar, 
January 8, 1791, by Captain David Zeigler to 
Governor St. Clair, gives us an idea of the excite- 
ment and terror felt by the people on the Ohio at 
this time: ‘I have the misfortune to inform you that 
on the second instant in the evening, the settlements 
called Big Bottom, consisting of sixteen men, one 
woman and two children were destroyed by the 
savages and only two men escaped and three sup- 
posed taken prisoners, as the bodies were not found. 
As soon as I got acquainted, assisted Colonel Sprout 
to. make a detachment with as many men as I 
possibly could spare toward the settlements; the 
Indians were gone before the party arrived. Since 
your departure no Indians had made their appear- 
ance here and they are to a great number at the 
Great Rock and at White Woman’s creek. The fourth 
instant was the day I had appointed George White 
Eyes the old [Indian ?] which is amongst us to go as 
far as said place, but now he is apprehensive of 
danger not only from them, but also from his own 
people, which obliges me to save him from trouble. 
Polly the Wyandot woman is also here and informed 
mé the first instant, in a crying manner, that she 
apprehended all the savages were hostile inclined. 

. Since this unhappy affair the Ohio company 
voted troops to be raised for their defense and for 
such time until more troops will be sent to this post. 
They also voted three block houses to be erected ; 
the troops so raised to have the same pay and rations 
(but no clothing) as the troops got /asf war in the 
service of the United States. This fam afraid will 
hurt theestablishment. On application from the 
directors of the Ohio, in giving them assistance, 
shall order Ensign Morgan with fifteen men, on his 
return, to guard one of those block houses, and any 
other aid possible on my part they shall have. All 
our settlements must become more careful, other- 
wise they may meet with the samefate. The French 
families, I expect, will take shelter in this garrison. 
+ » « The women and children in the different 
settlements will repair to said place. No mew com- 
missary has made his appearance yet, and of course 
no provisions.—‘ American State Papers, Indian 
Affairs,’ Volume I. 





killed and hung up in an outhouse at 
Farmers’ Castle, which was burned. 
The hogs which they had not killed but 
left running at large were about the same 
time driven off by the Indians. There 
was great dread of another famine, and 
the settlers accordingly hastened to con- 
tribute the little ready money they could 
collect, and hired two men to make the 
journey to Red Stone, western Pennsyl- 
vania, to buy salt meat. The river froze 
up, and though the agents escaped mo- 
lestation from the Indians, they could 
not return till the February thaw, when 
to the great relief of the people ‘in the 
stockade, who feared they had either 
proved dishonest or fallen into the hands 
of the savages, their quaint ark or 
“Kentucky boat”? was one day seen 
approaching the water-gate with a load 
of much needed provision. 

One of the pioneers, who was brought 
from Rhode Island to Marietta in her 
childhood, December, 1788, used to 
entertain her grandchildren with fasci- 
nating tales of these early times, includ- 
ing anecdotes of all the prominent men 
of the colony, and stories half pathetic, 
half humorous, of the deceived and dis- 
appointed emigrants from France, who 
proved valuable citizens. Hardships 
and dangers, as she looked back upon 
them, became romantic and heroic ad- 
ventures, delightful to talk of. She 
described a cultivated New England 
gentleman, liked and respected by all, 
coming west nearly a hundred years ago, 
fresh from Paris, where he was educated, 
with his trunks filled with books and 
rich French suits of variously colored 
velvet and silk, for which he was in 








haste to substitute more suitable, coarse, 
plain clothes borrowed from his less ex- 
perienced pioneer friends. In 1805 the 
United States ransomed by the payment 
of a large sum of money the American 
prisoners taken from our ships by 
*Algerine pirates. Her young sailorf 
brother, for a time a slave in Algiers, 
was one of those released from painful 
captivity and returned safely home. 
To the youthful imagination of her 
hearers, Rhode Island and the long road 
to Ohio, but especially all the Ohio 
country, was a sort of fairy land. The 
stockades were enchanted castles with 
solitary watchmen aloft in turrets, peer- 
ing into the dusky fofests beyond the 
treeless{ clearings for skulking red- 
skinned foes. But mystic and charm- 
ing above all was the only highway 
of the land—the beautiful river with 
its barges full of soldiers or citizens, 
“ floating down,” as it were “ to Came- 
lot,” through brilliant summer days or 
soft moonlight evenings, melodious with 
songs§ of pleasure-seekers. For seen 
only in fancy, the bare, unfinished fron- 
tier towns, surrounded by rough fields 
and unsightly stumps, were by the child’s 





*Captives in Algiers suffered great hardships. On 
landing in Africa they were led by a chain round the 
neck to the slave auction, and sold to the highest 
bidder. See ‘Sumner’s White Slavery in Barbary.’ 

+ Sometimes ships built at Marietta and carrying 
a cargo and crew from that neighborhood sailed 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and thence to foreign ports. 

t The Indians concealed themselves behind the 
trees and fired with safety at their enemies. For 
this reason every tree near the stockade was cut 
down. 

? The young people were in the habit of singing 
when rowing on the Ohio river, 
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imagination transformed to loveliest 
villages of the plain, smilingly asleep 
amid gardens on the river’s brink. 

This lady was too young when the 
Indian war broke out to mind leaving 
her own home on the bank of the river 
at Belpre, or to be annoyed by the dis- 
comforts of the crowded block house, 
number five, Farmers’ Castle, where two 
families besides her father’s, twelve per- 
sons in all, were obliged to take refuge. 
But she was in her tenth year when the 
Indians carried off Major Goodale, the 
commandant of Goodale garrison, sit- 
uated about half a mile from Farmers’ 
Castle, and consisting of two block 
houses surrounded by a palisade to 
which, for the sake of more room, they 
had lately moved. This dreadful event 
made a deep and ineffaceable impression 
on her young mind. The sorrow and 
horror which she herself felt and wit- 
nessed in others were vividly recollected 
and often spoken of in her old age. He 
was an intimate friend of her parents, 
and his daughter had married a relative. 
Henceforth she, in a measure, shared her 
mother’s apprehensions on the days 
when the big gates of the fort closed 
early in the morning on her father going 
forth with other inmates of the block 
houses to work in their fields beyond the 
shelter of the bullet-proof log walls, and 
exposed, as long as they remained with- 
out, to death or more horrible captivity 
among the Indians. Warned by the 
anxieties and sufferings of the year of 
famine, the inhabitants of the Belpre 
forts took turns in cultivating their 
farms and gardens, part going out into 
the unprotected country to work each 
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day in the spring and summer, and the 
rest remaining within the inclosure to 
do military duty with the assistance of 
the corporal and five soldiers furnished 
by the United States government. 

Major Goodale, to whose capture I 
have alluded, was at work March 1, 
1793, with his oxen, on his farm, a short 
distance from the stockade, when a party 
of eight Indians suddenly surrounded 
and carried him off. An Irishman was 
working near the spot, but the Indians 
moved so quietly that he was unaware 
of what had happened till informed by 
some men sent out from the fort, where 
it had been observed with alarm that 
Major Goodale’s oxen had been stand- 
ing for a long time on the same spot, 
while he was nowhere to be seen. Moc- 
casin prints were discovered on the 
snow which lightly covered the ground. 
Rangers were dispatched the next day 
to look for him, but no trace could be 
found of the highly esteemed and long 
lamented commandant. His family were 
overwhelmed with grief, and the whole 
community was excited and at the same 
time depressed. A greater misfortune 
could hardly have befallen them. Noth- 
ing was heard of him till 1799, when in- 
formation was received that the Indians 
had intended to take him to Detroit, 
hoping to be paid a large ransom for 
him. But he fell sick somewhere on the 
Miami or near Sandusky, and was left 
at the house of an Indian trader, who 
also kept a store, where he died of 
pleurisy. 

The life in the block house, in all its 
particulars, was vividly remembered and 
often described by the lady whom I 


mentioned. Scarlet, bilious and inter- 
mittent fevers prevailed, and a number 
of children died. In 1793 smallpox was 
introduced into Belpre by a spy in the 
employ of the settlers, and both stock- 
ades were turned into hospitals. All who 
escaped the disease were inoculated. 
She and the other members of her fam- 
ily were among those inoculated at the 
lower stockade--Goodale’s garrison-—by 
De True, one of the Ohio company’s 
physicians. She had a distinct and 
painful recollection of her childish ex- 
periences during those dreary days of 
danger and suffering. 

The stockade, tiresome and depress- 
ing as it may have been at times to 
anxious parents and unemployed men,* 
was a delightful place to children. There 
was a large number of boys and girls in 
the block houses. When young Eben- 
ezer Battelle beat the drum, which was 
the substitute for a bell, round about 
the castle and through its passages Sun- 
day morning to summon the people to 
church in his father’s block house, no 
doubt a delighted procession of children 
marched at his heels. Then there was 
Colonel Israel Putnam’s amusing col- 
ored boy, Kit, to lead in all mischievous 
pranks, athletic games or hunting par- 
ties. No lurking Indian or half con- 
cealed deer escaped Kit’s keen eye— 
always on the watch—when he was out 
with farmers or hunters. The four or 
five soldiers of the regular army, always 

*The people ‘‘were united in the bonds of sympa- 
thy like one great family, and held together in a 
common brotherhood by the perils which surrounded 
them, In after years, when each family lived sepa- 


rately in their own domicile, they looked back on 
those days with pleasure and satisfaction." 














stationed at Belpre, and especially the 
eccentric old corporal, petted the chil- 
dren and made little presents for them. 
Among the most valued of the gifts, I 
have often heard her say, were large 
copper cents (the first coin issued by 
the United States government), covered 
with the lead of which they made their 
bullets, and transformed by the -chil- 
dren’s fancy into silver money. 

Something was constantly going on 
near the tall flagstaff, from which floated 
the stars and stripes, and which stood in 
the centre of the square of ground which 
the walls of the fort inclosed. Here 
was the well where lingered to gossip 
girls coming to draw water. Here stood 
the howitzer whose loud boom, morning 
and evening, the children loved to hear, 
because the sound, they were told, ter- 
rified the dreaded savages. It struck 
terror into the hearts of the children 
also when, at a signal from a sentinel in 
a watch-tower, it was fired to warn the 
men outside the gates that Indians were 
in sight, and to hasten their return to 
the stockade. : 

Near the flag lounged the unoccupied 
men, who, in the winter or when not in 
the fields in the summer, found time 
hang heavy on their hands. There was 
little to amuse or employ them. There 
was no mail, for instance, to receive and 
read, for a postoffice was not established 
in what is now the state of Ohio, till 
1794. No newspaper was published in 
that region till 1801. Everything came 
by private conveyance, and few travel- 
ers ventured to visit the Northwestern 
Territory while the Indians were on the 
war path. The settlers could not carry 
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many books across the mountains (the 
boxes under the wagon seats were over- 
flowing with articles absolutely neces- 
sary to life) so that this resource was in 
a measure, though not wholly by any 
means, denied them. A few cherished © 
volumes of standard writers, some of 
them still reverently preserved by their 
descendants, they brought and read 
with all the more pleasure and appre- 
ciation, because of their variety. 

At the flag staff Major Goodale or 
Colonel Cushing received reports and 
gave orders. Sometimes a boat landed 
at one of the carefully guarded water 
gates, and a spy or ranger in Indian 
dress, bringing news from a distance of 
Indians or friends or a hunter, carrying 
venison or game, was admitted. 

There were about twenty young ladies 
in the castle. Promenading on pleas- 
ant evenings on the smooth roads 
between the block houses was a favorite 
pastime with them. And there was 
occasional boating on the river, the 
girls sometimes rowing themselves. But 
this was a pleasure which only the brav- 
est and rashest could enjoy, on account 
of the danger from Indians. Four or 
five times a year, gay companies of 
ladies and gentlemen would come down 
the river from Marietta to Belpre to 
attend parties at Farmers’ Castle. They 
came in a large row boat, escorted by a 
guard of soldiers, and brought with them 
musicians attached to the United States 
garrison at Fort Harmar and also a 
French fiddler from Gallipolis. * 

Though brought up on the frontier, 
the young people of Belpre enjoyed the 





**Hildreth’s Pioneer History’. 
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advantage of associating with educated 
men and women, who were accustomed 
to the usages of good society. Some 
of the citizens of Marietta and Belpre 
had visited Europe, had lived in the 
cities of their own country, and asso- 
ciated, while holding important civil 
offices or during their army life, 
with distinguished foreigners and the 
most cultivated and polished people in 
America. But all the settlers in Ohio 
were obliged to live in small, plainly 
furnished houses, and though some of 
them brought a large amount of silver 
and china with them from New England, 
they kept house in simple and unpre- 
tending style. Many of them had been 


impoverished by their neglect of their 


affairs during the Revolutionary war, 
and came to the west hoping to retrieve 
their fortunes by economy and hard 
work. Some of them had been accus- 
tomed to the luxuries and refinements 
of towns, and all of them of course to 
the conveniences and comforts of long 
settled communities but, in spite of 
numerous deprivations, they were, as a 
a rule, contented and happy. They did 
not much feel the lack of money* in a 
country where there was nothing to 
buy with it, and there was none of the 
social or pecuniary inequality which ex- 
isted in their old homes in New Eng- 
land to excite ambition or envy. 

The people were usually intelligent 
and fond of reading. The books of the 
first circulativg library established in 
Ohio were kept over ninety years ago at 





* Their farms supplied them with food, flax and 
wool, which the women spun and wove and made 
into garments, blankets, table and bed linen. 


the house of Isaac Peircet in Belpre. 
He was one of the founders of the town. 
The librarian made good use of the 
books himself. Another great reader 
from a neighboring town, Judge Cutler, 
used sometimes to ride up to the house 
in the morning, tie his horse at the gate, 
and seizing a volume on entering the 
room where the books were kept, sit 
wholly absorbed in reading till late in 
the afternoon, letting the dinner hour 
pass unheeded, and entirely oblivious of 
what was going on around him. The 
resident of the modern village, able to 
get all the new works as soon as pub- 
lished, can form but a faint conception 
of the pleasure and profit which that 
little collection of old English authors 
afforded some of those large-brained 
and well educated men, who had for 
years had only the most limited means 
for satisfying their hunger for -books. 
They secured good schools} for their 
children, as the the letters and conver- 
sation of those educated in them would 





+ Isaac Peirce, jr., served in the commissary de- 
partment of the Revolutionary army. He was a 
native of Rhode Island, and came to the Northwest 
territory in the spring of 1788. He was one of the 
subaltern officers appointed June 22 of that year by 
the Ohio company, to do military duty at Muskin- 
gum (Marietta). July 30 he was commissioned by 
Governor St. Clair a judge of the court of common 
pleas and an asssociate justice of the court of general 
quarter sessions of the peace. The latter court ap- 
pointed him in 1795 commissioner of Washington 
county, and he served till 1804. He was appointed 
by the legislature a trustee of Ohio University, 
founded in 1802. He was often employed to settle 
estates and to attend to similar business. He died 
in Dayton in 1821. 

ft Belpre received fifty dollars a year from the 
directors of the Ohio company for religious and 
educational purposes. 














prove if they were no other evidence. 
Miss Bathsheba Rouse, who taught in 
Belpre in 1789, was probably the first 
woman employed as teacher in what is 
now the state of Ohio. Special attention 
seems to have been given to instruction 
in penmanship. 

Colonel Battelle was chaplain at 
Farmers’ Castle, receiving a small yearly 
salary from the Ohio company. He 
read a printed sermon and prayers on 
Sundays in the southeast block house, 
where he lived. Sometimes during the 
Indian war, another gentleman, also a 
former colonel in the army, officiated 
as chaplain, I believe at the lower stock- 
ade—Goodall’s garrison. As the settlers 
of Belpre were Congregationalists, un- 
familiar with the prayer book, of which 
few had copies, when the book directed 
a change of position in the worshipers, 
the chaplain would call out in sharp, 
decided, abrupt tones, as though drill- 
ing a company of soldiers, “‘Kneel!” 
“Stand up!” “Sit down!” I have 
heard amusing accounts of some of the 
unconventional Sunday services at the 
stockades. 

When the occasional cessation of In- 
dian hostilities permitted, the parishion- 
ers of the Rev. Mr. Storey of Marietta 
- would row him down to Farmers’ Castle 
to preach on Sunday.* There were no 
roads and few horses in the country, and 
journeys between the towns were usually 
made in boats. After the war, in 1796, 
Mr. Story formed a Congregational 
church from the people from the four 





* He was usually accompanied by a company of 
armed men. The Ohio company engaged him as 
pastor for all their settlements. 
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neighboring townsin Washington county. 
He preached once a month in a house 
on the bluff at Belpre, Colonel Battelle 
officiating there on the other three Sun- 
days. 

As the boys and girls who had spent 
much of their childhood in the block- 
houses grew up, they found a happy 
life, but quiet and unprogressive, open 
to them at Belpre. Many of the young 
men left the village and made their 
homes in Cincinnati or Dayton, which 
seemed more likely to develop into large 
towns, and where there were more 
promising business openings. A lady, 
writing to a young niece in Belpre from 
Cincinnati, in 1806, says: 

‘*You must be very lonesome at Belpre, so many 
of your acquaintances leaving it. Belpre is not cal- 
culated for a large increase of inhabitants, It is too 


circumscribed, The young fry must look out for a 
more extensive settlement.” 


The girls found plenty to do in house, 
dairy, garden, at the spinning-wheel and 
with the needle, but they had few 
amusements. The young folks occa- 
sionally went up to Marietta in boats to 
a ball,t or had a picnic or an excursion 
to Blennerhassett’s island to gather wild 
fruit. On the island there was a garden 
of which I have often heard, where, in 
the season, parties went to eat strawber- 
ries and cream, and drink tea out of 
doors. Belpre was famous for native 
and cultivated fruits. At an early day 
boat loads of apples of the finest qual- 
ity were sent from there to New Orleans. 
They always had a grand celebration on 





+A notable one was given to Aaron Burr, in 1806- 
But gentlemen who suspected his traitorous pro- 
jects were unwilling that their daughters should at- 
tend it. 













































the Fourth of July, and St. Tammany’s 
day, the first of May, was universally 
observed. The lady, so often quoted, 
remembered the May-poles that were 
erected and decorated with flowers, 
around which youths and maidens 
danced as briskly as if they had lived 
in merry England. Guns were fired, 
songs sung, speeches made, good din- 
ners eaten and far too much punch drank 
in honor of the patron saint of the an- 
niversary. St. Tammany was nearly as 
well beloved by western and southern 
children of the eighteenth century as 
St. Nicholas is by those of the nine- 
teenth. Tammany is said to have been 
a chief of the Delaware Indians, friendly 
to the whites, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century. He was born in what 
is now the state of Delaware, but re- 
moved to the banks of the Ohio in early 
manhood. He lived to a great age, and 
when he was very old people resorted 
to his wigwam from every direction to 
ask his advice and listen to his wise dis- 
courses. Why or at what date he was 
canonized and became the patron saint 
of May-day a hundred years ago, and 
of the Democratic party of to-day, I 
have been unable to discover. The 
seventh of April, the anniversary of the 
landing at Marietta from the Mayflower 
of the first party of emigrants, was also 
observed as aholiday. The young men 
were encouraged on such occasion by 
the Ohio company to play athletic 
games and run foot races, which were 
considered good discipline for Indian 
fighters. The people were fond of cere- 
monies, whatever the occasion. When 
Washington died, every one in Belpre 
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appeared with crepe tied round the arm, 
not laying it aside in public for many 
days, as I heard from one who wore this 
mourning when she was fifteen years 
old. 

The Blennerhassetts, wealthy people 
from Ireland, who in 1798 bought part 
of the island opposite Belpre but in 
the state of Virginia, and built a large 
and expensive house on it, added much 
to the social enjoyment of the neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Blennerhassett had the 
peculiar kind of ability and tact which 
might have made her sa/on famous had 
she lived in a city. She had a talent 
for conversation, whether light or grave, 
and was also a delightful reader and 
amateur actress, especially of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and she was well read in 
history and English literature and un- 
derstood the French and Italian lan- 
guages. Her husband was cultivated 
and agreeable, and fond of literary and 
scientific conversation. She had a tall, 
commanding figure, winning and grace- 
ful manners; a brilliant complexion, 
abundant glossy brown hair, fine dark 
blue eyes, and the expression of her 
beautiful face was animated and intel- 
lectual. She was always richly and 
becomingly dressed. The Blenner- - 
hassetts’ grounds and flower gardens, 
large and valuable collection of books, 
and the luxurious and tasteful furniture 
and decorations of their handsome 
residence, were sources of great pleas- 
ure to persons capable of appreciating 
such things but unable to procure them 
for themselves. 

Mrs. Blennerhassett, so attractive in 
person and manner, so highly educated 
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and accomplished, was regarded with 
enthusiastic admiration and affection 
by all the Belpre people whom she hon- 
ored with her friendship. She enter- 
tained a great deal informally, beside 
giving frequent dinners and balls. Most 
of the refreshments served at her parties 
she was obliged to make with her own 
hands or superintend their preparation 
by slaves trained by herself. To the 
youthful eyes and palates of some of 
her guests these suppers and dinners 
seemed absolutely perfect, and one of 
them, even when she was old and famil- 
iar with life in cities, still fancied that 
no professional caterer could surpass 
Mrs. Blennerhassett’s skill, especially 
in making cakes, and confectionery and 
similar articles, which looked almost 
too beautiful to be eaten. For the dec- 
oration of her table, she made beautiful 
artificial flowers, so natural in form and 
color that the girls carried them home 
as highly prized ornaments to be worn 
pinned in hair or dress at future par- 
ties.* She won the hearts of young 
and old because she shared the tastes, 
sympathies and occupations of both 
classes. She rode gracefully and fear- 
lessly, and they loved to picture her 
dressed in a long habit of scarlet cloth, 
dashing across the island on a spirited 
horse, her groom and dogs following 
fast after her. Though she was fond of 
books, music, drawing and conversa- 
tion, she performed skilfully and with 
interest the necessary domestic duties 
of a pioneer woman—housekeeping, 





*Some of those pretty buds and blossoms were 
long preserved as souvenirs of theirlovely and unfor- 
tunate friend, 


gardening, spinning, weaving, dress- 
making and plain sewing. She must 
have been a woman of varied abilities, 
energy, great tact and power of adapt- 
ing herself to unaccustomed circum- 
stances. Yet it seems to me probable 
that after her tragical expulsion from 
her island, the tender memories and 
loving imaginations of her old neigh- 
bors did, in a manner, transform her 
into a sort of legendary heroine of ro- 
mance. 

I have often heard this fascinating 
woman described with enthusiasm, and 
the highest praise bestowed upon the 
charming qualities of her superior mind 
and fine character. Her misfortunes, 
no doubt, inclined her friends to judge 
leniently some defects and limitations 
which would have been as apparent to 
them as to less partial observers had 
her prosperity continued. Some writers 
have intimated, with how much truth, I 
do not know, that her ambition and the 
latent worldliness of her character were 
stimulated by Burr’s brilliant presenta- 
tion of his unpatriotic plans before he 
produced any effect upon the mind of 
her husband, and that it was her influ- 
ence which induced the latter to become 
one of Burr’s associates, risking fortune, 
reputation and all that made life desir- 
able to promote projects which seem to 
have been only partially disclosed to 
him. He and his wife may have been 
the easier to persuade to join the con- 
spiracy from the fact that they had not 
lived long in their adopted country, and 
did not regard it with warm feelings of 
patriotism. The lady who so often de- 
scribed Mrs, Blennerhassett to me, 
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much as she detested Aaron Burr, did 
not condemn the Blennerhassetts, his 
most noted victims, but felt the greatest 
sympathy for them. She was convinced 
that he had lured them to their destruc- 
tion by false representations of his pur- 
poses. She would describe the grief 
with which she witnessed the vandalism 
of the Wood county, Virginia, militia 
who, after the flight of Blennerhassett, 
were ordered to take possession of the 
island, and amused themselves by firing 
at the ceilings and injuring in other ways 
the beauty of the house and grounds. 
Nearly eighty years have passed since a 
number of Marietta gentlemen, frequent 
guests of the mansion in happier days, 
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carried of from the island, no longer a 
possible residence for her, the intrepid 
Mrs. Blennerhassett, her two young sons, 
several slaves and a few articles of cloth- 
ing and furniture. She had persisted in 
remaining longer than her friends 
approved to endeavor to protect her 
property; but further resistance was use- 
less, She never returned to the home 
where she had been so happy and which 
her talents and accomplishments and 
genial disposition had made so attrac- 
tive. Indignantly and mournfully the 
Belpre people gazed henceforth on this 
ruined island Eden as they glided by in 
their boats. 


Mary D. STEELE, 








THE accepted theory of the origin of 
the ‘Book of Mormon’ connects it with a 
manuscript written by Solomon Spauld- 
ing, purporting to set forth the origin 
and civilization of the American Indians, 
and to account for the ancient mounds 
and earthworks and other remains of the 
ancient inhabitants which are scattered 
over the land. 

The first publication of this idea 
seems to have been made by the late 
E. D. Howe of Painesville, in a volume 
published by himself at Painesville in 
1834, and entitled ‘Mormonism Un- 
veiled.’ He, with an associate, D. P. 
Hurlbut, of Conneaut, seems to have 





*A paper read before the Northern Ohio and West- 
ern Reserve Historical society, March 23, 1886. 


*MANUSCRIPT OF SOLOMON SPAULDING AND THE BOOK 
OF MORMON. 





been the first to gather évidence on the 
subject from the original sources; and 
most later writers on Mormonism have 
depended essentially upon the material 
furnished by him. The theory of the 
connection of the ‘ Book of Mormon’ with 
Spaulding’s manuscript has become tra- 
ditional, and has found its way into all 
anti-Mormon literature and into the 
general cyclopedias, such as the Brit- 
annia, Chambers’, Appleton’s, McClin- 
tock & Strong’s and propably others. 
Prof. George P. Fisher, in his work on 
general history, just published, adopts 
the theory. 

The question whether or not the ‘Book 
of Mormon’ is based upon a manuscript 
of Spaulding is intrinsically of little 











importance. It required only a very 
moderate degree of literary ability and 
invention to produce the book, and sev- 
eral of the original leaders of the fanat- 
icism must have been adequate to the 
work. It is, perhaps, impossible at this 
day to prove or disprove the Spaulding 
theory. 

The unquestionable facts bearing on 
the case are as follows: 

Solomon Spaulding was born in Con- 
necticut in 1761, graduated at Dart- 
mouth college in 1785, was ordained to 
the ministry, and preached in New Eng- 
land a few years, taught an academy for 
a time in Cherry Valley, New York, or 
carried on mercantile business there and 
failed, and in 1809 removed to New 
Salem, now Conneaut, in Ohio, where 
in company with one Henry Lake he 
established an iron foundry. His busi- 
ness not prospering, he removed to 
Pittsburgh, or its vicinity, in 1812, and 
a year or two later, to Amity, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he died in 1816 at the age 
of fifty-five years. Spaulding had a lit- 
erary tendency, and while living at Con- 


neaut, he entertained himself with writ- 


ing a story which purported to be an 
account of the original inhabitants of 
the country, their habits, customs and 
civilization, their migrations and their 
conflicts. From time totime, as his work 
went on, he would call in his neighbors 
and read to them portions of his manu- 
script, so that they became familiar with 
his undertaking. He talked with some of 
them about publishing his book, in the 
hope of retrieving his fortunes financially ; 
and this appears to have been his pur- 
pose when he removed to Pittsburgh. 
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There is evidence that he conferred with 
a printer, at Pittsburgh, by the name of 
Patterson, in reference to the publica- 
tion, but the book never appeared. 
Soon after the publication of the 
Mormon book in 1830, Mormon preach- 
ers appeared in considerable numbers 
in northern Ohio, and attracted much 
attention in the neighborhood of Con- 
neaut. At some of their gatherings 
where the new Bible was read, persons 
were present who had heard the Spauld- 
ing manuscript, and were struck with 
the resemblance between the two. Thus 
the opinion arose and was propagated 
that the Mormon book was written by 
Solomon Spaulding. It was the proper 
place for the testing of the theory. The 
fact that it obtained a foothold there 


affords a presumption in favor of the 


idea, and the testimony of parties on 
the ground, if fully trustworthy, estab- 
lishes the fact beyond question. These 
testimonies were gathered in 1833, ap- 
parently with reference to their publica- 
tion in Howe’s book. As these are the 
entire basis of the theory, I will give 
from the book the essential portions of 
them, found on pages 278-87. The first 
is from the testimony of John Spauld- 
ing, the brother of Solomon: 


In 1810 I removed to Ohio and found him (Solo- 
omon) engaged in building a forge. I made hima 
visit about three years after, and found that he had 
failed, and considerably involved in debt. He then 
told me he had been writing a book, which he in- 
tended to have printed, the avails of which he 
thought would enable him to pay all his debts. The 
book was entitled ‘The Manuscript Found,’ of which 
he read to me many passages. It was an historical 
romance of the first settlers of America, endeavoring 
to show that the American Indians are the descen- 
dants of the Jews, or the lost tribes. It gave a 
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detailed account of their journey from Jerusalem, 
by land and sea, till they arrived in America, under 
the command of Nephi and Lehi. They afterwards 
had quarrels and contentions, and separated into 
two distinct nations, one of which he denominated 
Nephites and the other Lamanites. Cruel and 
bloody wars ensued, in which great multitudes were 
slain, They buried their dead in large heaps, which 
caused the mounds so common in this country. 
Their arts, sciences and civilization were brought 
into view, in order to account for all the curious anti- 
quities found in various parts of North and South 
America. I have recently read the ‘Book of Mor- 
mon,’ and to my great surprise, I find nearly the 
same historical matter, names, etc., as they were in 
my brother's writings. I well remember that he 
wrote in the old style, and commenced about every 
sentence with ‘‘and it came to pass,” or ‘‘now it 
came to pass,” the same as in the ‘Book of Mormon,’ 
and according to the best of my recollection and 
belief, it is the same as my brother Solomon wrote, 
with the exception of the religious matter. By what 
means it has fallen into the hands of Joseph Smith, 
Jr., [am unable to determine. 
JoHN SPAULDING. 


Testimony of Martha, wife of John: 


The lapse of time which has intervened, 
prevents my recollecting but few of the leading in- 
cidents of his writings, but the names of Nephi and 
Lehi, are yet fresh in my memory, as being the 
principal heroes of his tale. I have read the 
‘Book of Mormon,’ which has brought fresh to my 
recollection the writing of Solomon Spaulding ; and 
I have no manner of doubt that the historical part of 
it is the same that I read and heard read more than 
twenty years ago. The old obsolete style, and the 
phrases ‘‘and it came to pass, etc.,” are the samte. 

MARTHA SPAULDING. 


Testimony of Henry Lake, partner 
of S. Spaulding, Conneaut, September, 
1833: 

He (Spaulding) very frequently read to me from 


a manuscript which he was writing, which he en- 
titled ‘The Manuscript Found,’ and which he rep- 


resented as being found in this town. I spent many 
hours in hearing him read said writings, and became 
well acquainted with its contents. . . This 
book represented the American Indians as the de- 
scendants of the lost tribes, gave an account of 
their leaving Jerusalem, their contentions and wars 


which were many and great. One time, when he 
was reading to me the tragic account of Laban, I 
pointed out to him what I considered an inconsis- 
tency which he promised to correct, but by referring 
to the ‘Book of Mormon,’ I find that it stands there 
just as he read it to me then. Some months ago I 
borrowed the ‘Golden Bible,’ put it into my pocket, 
carried it home and thought no more of it. About 
a week after, my wife found the book in my coat 
pocket as it hung up, and commenced reading it 
aloud as I lay upon the beds She had not read 
twenty minutes till I was astonished to find the 
same passages in it that Spaulding had read to me 
more than twenty years before from his ‘Manuscript 
Found,’ I well recollect telling Mr. Spaulding that 
the so frequent use of the words ‘‘and it came to 
pass,” ‘‘now it came to pass,” rendered it ridicu- 
lous. 
HENRY LAKE, 


Testimony of Miller, an employé of 
Spaulding. Springfield, Pennsylvania, 
September, 1833 : 

While there I lodged in the family of 
Spaulding for several months. 1 was soon intro- 
duced to the manuscripts of Spaulding, and perused 
them as often as I had leisure. He had written two 
or three books or pamphlets on different subjects, 
but that which more particularly attracted my at- 
tention was one which he called the ‘Manuscript 
Found.’ From this he would frequently read some 
humorous passages to the company present, It 
purported to be the history of the first settlement of 
America before discovered by Columbus. He 
brought them off from Jerusalem under their 
leaders, detailing their travels by land and water, 
their manners, customs, laws, wars, etc. . . . I 
have recently examined the ‘ Book of Mormon,’ and 
find in it the writings of Solomon Spaulding, from 
beginning to end, but mixed up with scripture and 
other religious matter which I did not meet with in 
the ‘Manuscript Found.’ Many of the passages in 
the ‘Mormon Book’ are verbatim from Spaulding, 
and others in part. The names of Nephi, Lehi, 
Moroni, and in fact all the principal names are 
brought fresh to my recollection by the ‘Gold Bible.’ 


JouN N. MILLER. 


Testimony of a neighbor, Aaron 


Wright : 
When at his house one day he showed and read 
to me a history he was writing of the lost tribes of 











Israel, purporting that they were the first Settlers of 
America, and that the Indians were their descend- 
ants. . . . Hetraced their journey from Jeru- 
salem to America, as it is given in the ‘Book of. 
Mormon,’ excepting the religious matter. The his- 
torical part of the ‘ Book of Mormon’ I know to ‘be 
the same as I read and heard read from the writings 
of Spaulding more than twenty years ago; the 
hames, more especially, are the same without any 
alteration. . . . In conclusion, I will observe 
that the names of, and mast of the historical part of 
the ‘ Book of Mormon,’ were as familiar to me be- 
fore I read it as most modern history. . . . 
AARON WRIGHT. 


Testimony of O. Smith, a neighbor, 
with whom Spaulding boarded : 


. » . During the time he was at my house I 
read and heard read one hundred pages or more. 
Nephi and Lehi were by him represented as lead- 
ing characters when they first started for America. 
Their main object was to escape the judgments 
which they supposed were coming upon the old 
world ; but no religious matter was introduced, as I 
now recollect. . . . This was the last I heard of 
Spaulding or his book until the ‘Book of Mormon’ 
came into the neighborhood. When I heard the his- 
torical part of it related, I at once said it was the 
writings of old Solomon Spaulding. Soon after, I 
obtained the book, and on reading it I found much 
of it the same as Spaulding had written more than 
twenty years before. OLIVER SMITH. 


Testimony of Nahum Howard. Con- 
neaut, August, 1883 : 

I first became acquainted with Solomon Spauld- 
ing in December, 1810. After that I frequently saw 
him at his house and also at my house. I once, in 
conversation with him, expressed a surprise at not 
haying any account of the inhabitants once in this 
country who erected the old forts, mounds, etc. 
He then told me that he was writing a history of 
that race of people; and afterwards frequently 
showed me his writings, which I read. I have lately 
read the ‘Book of Mormon,’ and believe it to be 
the same as Spaulding wrote, except the religious 
part. . NAHUM HOWARD. 


Statement of Artemus Cunningham : 


. . .« Before showing me his manuscripts he 
went into a verbal relation of its outlines, saying 
that it was a fabulous or romantic history of the first 
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settlement of this country, and as it purported to 
have been a record found buried in the earth, or ina 
cave, he had adopted the ancient or Scripture style 
of writing. He then presented his manuscripts, 
when we sat down and spent a good share of the 
night in reading and conversing upon them, I wel} 
remember the name of Nephi, which appeared to be 
the principal hero of the story. The frequent repeti- 
tion of the phrase, ‘‘I, Nephi,” I recollect as dis- 
tinctly as though it was yesterday, although the 
general features of the story have passed from my 
memory through the lapse of twenty-two years. 
- .« The Mormon bible I have partially examined, 
and am fully of the opinion that Solomon Spaulding 
had written its outlines before he left Conneaut. 

This testimony of Cunningham is 
without his signature, but is called his 
statement. 

Ot these eight witnesses, five distinctly 
state that the religious matter in the 
‘Book of Mormon’ was not contained in 
Spaulding’s manuscript. The others 
state that the historical part of the 
‘Book of Mormon’ is the same as of 
Spaulding’s ‘Manuscript Found.’ 

Mr. Howe inquired of Mr. Patterson, 
the printer, at Pittsburgh, with whom it 
was represented that Spaulding con- 
ferred in reference to the publication of 
his manuscript, but Patterson had, at 
that time, no recollection on the sub- 
ject; but in 1842, some eight years after 
the publication of Howe’s book, Mr. 
Patterson signed a statement certifying 
that a gentleman had put into the hands 
of the foreman of his printing office, “a 
manuscript of a singular work, chiefly in 
the style of our English translation of 
the Bible,’”’ that he (Patterson) read a 
few pages of it, but as the author could 
not furnish the means, the manuscript 
was not printed. 

Mr. Howe sent a messenger, D. P. 
Hurlbut of Conneaut, to the widow of 
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Solomon Spaulding (Mrs. Davison by a 
second marriage), who was then living 
with her daughter in Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, to ascertain farther about the 
manuscript and to procure it if it were 
still within reach. Mrs. Davison stated 
that her husband had a variety of manu- 
scripts, one of which was entitled, 
the ‘Manuscript Found,’ but of its con- 
tents she had no distinct remembrance; 
she thought it was once taken to Patter- 
son’s printing office in Pittsburgh, and 
whether it was ever returned to -the 
house again she was quite uncertain. 
If it was returned, it must be with the 
other manuscripts in a trunk which she 
left in Otsego county, New York. 

This was all that Mrs. D. knew of the 
manuscript in 1834, when Howe pub- 
lished his book; but in 1839, five years 
later, a statement was published in the 
Boston Recorder under her signature, in 
which she describes the manuscript very 
fully, states very definitely that Mr. Pat- 
terson took the manuscript, kept it a 
long time, was greatly pleased with it, 
and promised to publish it if Mr. Spauld- 
ing would make out a title page and 
preface, which Mr. S. refused to do. 
She further states that at her husband’s 
death, the manuscript came into her 
possession and was carefully preserved. 
This seems to be a great enlargement 
of memory or of knowledge since 1834, 
and it is difficult to read the extended 
and elaborate statement without reach- 
ing the conclusion that Mrs. Spaulding— 
Davison had very little to do with it. 
Rev. Robert Patterson, son of Rev. 
Robert Patterson, the printer, now edi- 
tor of the Presbyterian Banner of Pitts- 
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burgh, published some years since a 
paper on this question, and in quoting a 
paragraph from this statement of Mrs. 
Spaulding—Davison, he says that it was 
made to Rev. D. R. Austin of Monson, 
Massachusetts, written down by him 
and publi:hed in the Boston Recorder. 

Mr. Hurlbut, on his visit to Mrs. 
Davison, obtained from her permission 
to examine the old hair trunk at her 
cousin’s in Hartwick, New York, in 
which the manuscript, if in existence, 
was to be found, and to carry it to Mr. 
Howe for comparison with the ‘ Book 
of Mormon.’ He found but one manu- 
script, and this he delivered to Mr. 
Howe who describes it briefly, but 
somewhat inaccurately in his book, page 
288. 

This manuscript, lost sight of since 
the date of Howe’s book, came to light 
at Honolulu, Hawaiian islands, a year 
ago last August, in the possession of Mr. 
L. L. Rice, formerly state printer at 
Columbus, Ohio. I had asked Mr. Rice, 
who was an anti-slavery editor in Ohio 
many years ago, to examine his old pam- 
phlets and papers and see what con- 
tributions he could make to the anti- ~ 
slavery literature of the Oberlin college 
library. After a few days he brought 
out an old manuscript with the follow- 
ing certificate on a blank page: 


The writings of Solomon Spaulding, proved by 
Aaron Wright, Oliver Smith, John N. Miller and 
others. The testimonies of the above gentlemen 


are now in my possession. 
D. P. HuRLBUT. 


The three men named are of the eight 
witnesses brought forward by Howe. 
This manuscript is now in my posses- 
sion, and it is at hand this evening. 
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The manuscript proves its own, an- 
tiquity. It is soiled and worn and dis- 
colored with age. It consists of about 
one hundred and seventy pages, small 
quarto, unruled, and for the most part 
closely written—not far from forty-five 
thousand words. It has been printed by 
the Josephite Mormons of Lamoni, 
Iowa, from a copy of the manuscript 
taken since it came into my possession. 
As thus printed it makes one hundred 
and thirty-two pages of three hundred 
and twenty words each—equal to about 
one sixth part of the ‘Book of Mormon.’ 
No date attaches to the manuscript 
proper, but on a blank page there is a 
fragment of a letter containing the date, 
January, 1812. Mr. Rice probably 
came into possession of the manuscript 
in 1839, when he succeeded Mr. Howe 


in the printing office at Painesville, but 
he has no recollection of ever having 
seen the manuscript until it came to his 
notice in Honolulu. 

The manuscript has no resemblance 
to the ‘Book of Mormon,’ except in 


some very general features. There is 
not a name or an incident common to 
the two. It is not written in the solemn, 
Scripture style. Itis a story of the com- 
ing to this country, from Rome, of a 
ship’s company, driven by a storm 
across the ocean, in the days of the 
Emperor Constantine. They never re- 
turned to their own land, but cast in 
their lot with the aboriginal tribes in- 
habiting the country, and it is chiefly 
occupied with an account of the civili- 
zation and conflicts of these tribes—the 
Delawares, Ohions, Kentucks, Sciotons, 
Chiaugans, etc, etc, The names of 


persons are entirely original, quite as re- 
markable as those in the ‘ Book of Mor- 
mon’, but never the same—such as 
Bombal, Kadocam, Lobaska, Ham- 
boon, Ulipoon, Lamesa, etc. The in- 
troduction expresses the purpose or 
motive of the author in its composition, 
and is as follows—orthography uncor- 
rected, and a few words lost by the 
crumbling of the manuscript : 


Near the west bank of the Conneaught river there 
are the remains of an ancient fort. As I was walk- 
ing and forming various conjectures respecting the 
character, situation and numbers of those people 
who far exceed the present Indians in works of art 
and inginuety, I happened to tread on a flat stone. 
This was at a small distance from the fort, and it 
lay on the top of a small mound of earth, exactly 
horizontal. The face of it had a singular appear- 
ance, I discovered a number of characters, which 
appeared to me to be letters, but so much effaced by 
the ravages of time, that I could not read the in- 
scription. With the assistance of a leaver I raised 
the stone; but you may easily conjecture my aston- 
ishment when I discovered that its ends and sides 
rested on stones, and that it was designed as a cover 
to an artificial cave. I found by examining that its 
sides,were lined with stones built in a conical form, 
with . . . down, and that it was about eight 
feet deep. Determined to investigate the design of 
this extraordinary work of antiquity, I prepared my- 
self with the necessary requisites for that purpose, 
and decended to the bottom of the cave. Observ- 
ing one side to be perpendicular nearly three feet 
from the bottom, I began to inspect that part with 
accuracy. Here I noticed a big flat stone fixed in the 
form of a doar. I immediately tore it down, and lo! 
a cavity within the wall pre§ented itself, it being 
about three feet in diameter ffm side to side, and 
about two feet high. Within this cavity I found an 
earthen box, with a cover which shut it perfectly 
tite. The box was two feet in length, one and half 
in breadth, and one and three inches in diameter. 
My mind, filled with awful sehsations which crowded 
fast upon me, would hardly permit my hands to re- 
move this venerable deposit; but curiosity soon 
gained the ascendancy; the box was taken and raised 
to open. When I had removed the cover I found 
that it contained twenty-eight . . . of parch- 
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ment, and that when . . appeared to be manu- 
scrips written in eligant hand, with Roman letters 
and in the Latin tanguage. 

They were written on a variety of subjects, but 
the roll which principally attracted my attention 
contained a history of the author's life and that part 
of America which extends along the great lakes and 
the waters of the Missisippy. 


Solomon Spaulding’s attitude toward 
the sacred Scriptures and Christianity is 
brought to light by a record, apparently 
a copy of a letter, on two loose leaves 
found in connection with the manu- 
script, written on paper of the same 
quality,.and in the same handwriting; 
the statement is without beginning or 
end, but the substantial part remains, 
as follows : 


But having every reason to place the highest con- 
fidence in your friendship and prudence, I have no 
reluctance in complying with your request in giving 
you my sentiments on the Christian religion, and so 
far from considering the freedom you take in making 
the request, impertinence, I viewit asa mark of your 
affectionate solicitude for my happiness. In giving 
you my sentiments of the Christian religion, you will 
perceive that I do not believe certain facts and cer- 
tain propositions to be true, merely because my 
ancestors believed them and because they are popu- 
lar. In forming my creed I bring everything to the 
standard of reason. This is an unerring and sure 
guide in all matters of faith and practice. Having 
divested myself, therefore, of traditionary and vulgar 
prejudice, and submitting to the guidance of reason, 
it is impossible for me to have the same sentiments 
of the Christian religion which its advocates consider 
as orthodox. It is in my viewa mass of contradic- 
tions, and an heterogenoous mixture of wisdom and 
folly, nor can I find any clear and incontrovertible 
evidence of its being a revelation from an infinitely 
benevolent and wise God. It is true that I have never 
had the leisure nor patience to read every part of it 
with critical attention, or to study thé metaphysical 
jargon of divines in its vindication. It is enough for 
me to know that propositions which are in contra- 
diction to each other cannot both be true, and 
that doctrines and facts which represent the Supreme 
Being as a barbarous and cruel tyrant, canenever be 
dictated by infinite wisdom. Whatever the clergy say 


on the contrary can have no effect in altering my 
sentiments, I know as well as they that two and 
two make four, and that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. But, notwith- 
standing, I disavow any belief in the divinity of the 
Bible, and consider it a mere human production, de- 
signed to enrich and agrandize its authors and en- 
able them to manage the multitude; yet casting aside 
a considerable mass of rubbish and fanatical rant, I 
find that it contains a system of ethics or morals 
which cannot be excelled on account of their ten- 
dency to ameliorate the condition of man, to pro- 
mote individual, social and public happiness, and 
that in various instances it represents the Almighty 
as possessing attributes worthy of a transcendant 
character ; having a view, therefore, to those parts 
of the Bible which are truly good and excellent and 
sometimes speak of itin terms of highcommendation, 
and indeed, I am inclined to believe that, notwith- 
standing the mischiefs and injuries which have been 
produced by the bigoted zeal of fanatics and inter- 
ested priests, yet that these evils are more than 
counterbalanced in a Christian land by the benefits 
which result to the great mass of the people by their 
believing that the Bible is of divine origin, and that 
it contains a revelation from God. Such being my 
view of the subject, I make no exertions to dissipate 
their happy delusion. 


The only important question con- 
nected with this manuscript is, what 
light, if any, does it throw on the origin 
of the ‘Book.of Mormon?’ This man- 
useript clearly was not the basis of the 
book. Was there another manuscript, 
which Spaulding was accustomed to 
read to his neighbors, out of which the 
‘Book of Mormon’ grew, under the 
hand of Sidney Rigdon or Joseph 
Smith, or both? If we could accept 
without misgiving the testimony of the 
eight witnesses. brought forward in 
Howe’s book, we should be obliged to 
accept the fact of another manuscript. 
We are to remember that twenty-two 
years or more had elapsed since they 
had heard the manuscript read ; and be- 
fore they~began to recall their remem- 
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brances they had read, or heard the 
‘Book of Mormon,’ and also the sug- 
gestion that the book had its origin in 
the manuscript of Spaulding. What 
effect these things had upon the exact- 
ness of their memory is matter of doubt. 
No one was present to cross-question, 
and Hurlbut and Howe were intent 
upon finding the testimony to support 
their theory. 

In its more general features the pres- 
ent manuscript fulfills the requirements 
of the ‘Manuscript Found.’ It purports 
to have been taken from an artificial 
cave in a mound, and thus was nat- 
urally called the ‘ Manuscript Found.’ 
It sets forth the coming of a colony 
from the eastern continent, and is an 
account of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country, suggested by the mounds 
and earthworks in the vicinity of the 
author, and was written to explain the ori- 
gin of these works. This purpose it pur- 
sues with a directness not found in the 
‘Book of Mormon.’ These general fea- 
tures would naturally bring it to remem- 
brance, on reading the account of the 
finding of the plates of the ‘Book of 
Mormon.’ 

Of the eight witnesses brought for- 
ward by Howe, five are careful to ex- 
cept the “religious matter” of the 
‘Book of Mormon,’ as not contained in 
the manuscript of Spaulding, and the 
theory is that this matter was interpo- 
lated by Sidney Ridgon, or some other 
man who expanded the manuscript into 
the book. This strikes me as an im- 
portant circumstance. The ‘Book of 
Mormon’ is permeated in every page 
and paragraph with religious and Scrip- 


tural ideas. It is first and foremost a 
religious book, and the contrast between 
it and the supposed manuscript must 
have been very striking to have led 
five of these witnesses to call this dif- 
ference to mind and mention.it, after 
the lapse of twenty years and more. 
The other three witnesses are careful 
to say that the ‘Book of Mormon,’ in 
its “historical parts,” is derived from 
the Spaulding manuscript, thus imply- 
ing the same exception expressed by 
the others. Now it is difficult—almost 
impossible, to believe that the religious 
sentiments of the ‘Book of Mormon’ 
were wrought into ‘it by interpolation. 
They are of the original tissue and sub- 
stance of the document, and a man as 
self-reliant and smart as Sidney Rigdon, 
with a superabundant gift of tongue 
and every form of utterance, would 
never have accepted the servile task. 
There could have been no motive to it, 
nor could the blundering syntax of the 
‘Book of Mormon’ have come from 
Rigdon’s hand. He had a gift of speech 
which would have made the style dis- 
tasteful and impossible to him. 

The minuter features of the testi- 
mony of these witnesses are obviously of 
more weight in their bearing upon the 
probability of another manuscript. 
When they speak of the Scripture style 
of the manuscript, the frequent recur- 
rence of the expression, “and it came 
to pass,” the names recalled, “ Nephi,” 
“Lehi,” and others, the remembrance 
seems too definite to be called in ques- 
tion. But it must be remembered that 
the ‘Book of Mormon’ was fresh in 
their minds, and their recollections of 
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the manuscript found were very remote 
and dim. That under the pressure and 
suggestion of Hurlbut and Howe, 
they should put the ideas at hand in 
place of those remote and forgotten, 
and imagine that they remembered 
what they had recently read, would be 
only an ordinary example of the frailty 
of memory, and it would not be un- 
natural or improbable that such an 
illusion should be propagated among 
Spaulding’s old neighbors at Conneaut. 
This view must, of course, be purely 
hypothetical, and could have little force 
against the positive testimony. 

There has been an attempt to support 
the testimony of these Conneaut wit- 
nesses by following the manuscript 
through Patterson’s office, at Pittsburgh, 
to the hands of Sidney Rigdon. This 
theory is sustained by abundance of 
conjecture, but by very little positive 
evidence. It has come to be a tradi- 
tion that Rigdon was a printer in Pat- 
terson’s office when Spaulding went to 
Pittsburgh, and thus became acquainted 
with the manuscript, either stole it or 
copied it, and after brooding over it 
fifteen years brought out the Mormon 
Bible. This would be interesting if 
true; but there seems no ground to dis- 
pute the positive testimony of Rigdon’s 
brothers that he was never a printer, 
and never lived in Pittsburgh at all un- 
til 1822, eight years after Spaulding left, 
and then was there as pastor of a Bap- 
tist church. 

Rigdon sent from Nauvoo, in 1839, to 
the Boston Journal, an indignant denial 
of the statement of Mrs. Spaulding- 
Davison, already referred to. A sen- 
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tence or two from this denial will be 
sufficient : 

It is only necessary to say, in relation to the 
whole story about Spaulding’s writings being in the 
hands of Mr. Patterson, who was at Pittsburgh, and 
who is said to have kept a printing office, etc., etc., 
is the most base of lies, without even the shadow of 
truth, . . . If I were tosay that I ever heard 
of the Rev. Solomon Spaulding and his hopeful 
wife until D. P. Hurlbut wrote his lie about me, I 
should be a liar like unto themselves. 


The claim in reference to Rigdon’s 
connection with the Spaulding manu- 
script seems to become more and more 
definite with every new statement of the 
case, and without any addition to the 
evidence. Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, a 
grandniece of Mrs. Solomon Spaulding, 
in her ‘New Light on Mormonism,’ re- 
cently published, finds it easy to put 
imaginings in the place of facts, in her 
statements in reference to Rigdon, as 
follows : 


At an early age he was a printer by trade, and is 
known to have been in Conneaut, Ohio, at the time 
Spaulding read his ‘Manuscript Found’ to his 
neighbors, and it is easy to believe the re- 
port that he followed or preceded Spaulding to Pitts- 
burgh, knowing all his plans, in order to obtain his 
manuscript, or copy it, while it was in Patterson's 
printing house—an easy thing to do, as the fact of 
the manuscript being left carelessly in the office for 
months, is not questionable.—P. 47. 

Over against these fancies are the 
facts given in the testimony of Rigdon’s 
brothers, published by Rev. Robert 
Patterson of Pittsburgh, that when 
Spaulding was reading his manuscript 
to his neighbors in Conneaut, Rigdon 
was a boy seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, on his father’s farm in Alle- 
gheny county, Pennsylvania; that he 
never was a printer, and did not live in 
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Pittsburgh until 1822, six years after 
Spaulding’s death. 

Another example of the increasing 
definiteness of the tradition may be 
found in a volume just published at 
Cincinnati, giving an account of the 
various religious sects. Speaking of the 
‘Book of Mormon,’ the writer says: 
“Rigdon, who afterwards became 
Smith’s right-hand man, is known to 
have copied this (Spaulding’s) manu- 
script. A comparison of the ‘Book of 
Mormon’ with the original manuscript 
of this novel, satisfies all, except pro- 
fessing Mormons, that the. Mormon 
bible is simply the old novel revised and 
corrected by Smith and Rigdon ”—an 
illustration of the facility with which a 
shadowy tradition becomes definite 
history. 


It does not appear that Smith and 
Rigdon had any acquaintance with each 
other until after the publication of the 


Mormon book. In Howe’s book we 
have a full account of Rigdon’s conver- 
sion to Mormonism at Mentor, in the 
autumn of 1830, when Parley P. Pratt 
introduced to him two Mormon mission- 
aries from Palmyra, New York. In a 
pamphlet published by Pratt, in 1838, 
he gives a similar account of Rigdon’s 
conversion and states positively that 
Smith and Rigdon never saw each other 
until early in 1831. So far as I am 
aware, there is nothing to disprove this 
statement. 

A somewhat prevalent theory, which 


Mrs. Dickinson maintains, is that Hurl- 
but took ¢wo manuscripts from the old 
trunk in Hartwick, New York—one the 
genuine ‘Manuscript Found,’ which he 
treacherously sold to the Mormons, the 
other which he delivered to Howe, and 
which is present this evening. Of this 
there seems to be no proof. Howe inti- 
mates no such thing in his book. It is 
true that Mrs. Dickinson reports an 
interview of her own with Howe, in 
1830, in which he expresses the opinion 
that Hurlbut had two manuscripts, one 
of which he sold to the Mormons, but 
in the appendix to her book (page 259) 
she publishes a letter from Howe to 
Hurlbut, written two or three months 
before the interview, in which he dis- 
claims any such suspicion. 

There are those who claim to know 
that the last manuscript is still in exist- 
ence, and will be brought to light at 
some future day. It would not seem 
unreasonable to suspend judgment in 
the case until the new light shall come. 
Professor Whitsitt of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, has given much attention to 
the internal structure of the ‘Book of 
Mormon,’ and is about to publish a life 
of Sidney Rigdon in which he will 
maintain, and expects to prove, that 
Rigdon is responsible for the ‘Book of 
Mormon,’ and that he had Spaulding’s 
manuscript as the basis of his work. 

James H. Farrcui.p. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
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BANKS AND BANKERS OF CLEVELAND. 
III. 


WILLIAM A, OTIS. 


William A. Otis, who was one of the 
pioneer merchants of northern Ohio, one 
of the early iron makers of Cleveland, 
and a moving spirit in many lines. of 
usefulness, had so potent an influence 
on. the banking interests of this city, 
that a consideration of this question with 
no mention of him would be an over- 
sight beyond excuse. , One of the organ- 
izers of the Commercial National bank 
and_.for five years its president, one of 
the originators.of the. Society for Savings 
and. its first president, and for some time 


a member of a.prominent private bank- 


ing house;. she was. from. 1845 to 1868 a 
leading -spirit .in. financial circles, and 
did much to.give Cleveland that high re- 
pute for integrity. and business honor she 
has so well maintained. 

Mr. Otis was descended from a fam- 
ily that has for many years held an hon- 
orable position in America. John Otis, 
the earliest ancestor of whom trace can 
be discovered, was born in Barnstable, 
Devonshire, England, in 1581, and came 
to Hingham, New England, in 1635. 
Among his descendants was James Otis, 
the great orator and patriot of Massa- 
chusetts, of whom it has been said that 
he, perhaps, did more than any other 
man of his time “‘to place colonial re- 
sistance upon its true ground before the 





world, namely, the rights of English- 
men under the British constitution as 
declared in the great instruments of 
English freedom from magna charta 
‘down.”” The subject of this sketch was 
a direct descendant of this great patriot 
and brilliant man. 

Himself of New England birth, he 
combined with high moral character 
and a natural honesty, the elements of 
courage, industry and business sense, so 
necessary in making headway in a new 
and undeveloped land. Equipped with 
such advantages as were given to the 
New England youth of those days, he 
left home in 1818, on foot, to seek a 


location and to make himself a future 


in the west. He was ready and willing 
to enter any useful and honorable occu- 
pation that should command the service 
of his hands or head, and accordingly 
on reaching Pittsburgh, then the gate- 
way to the west, he went to work in an 
iron foundry at Johnston, in the Alle- 
ghany mountains. He began in the 
simplest forms of the business, but did 
so well whatever he undertook that 
he was soon promoted to the higher 
grades of labor, and was paid what was 
a generous salary in those times. He 
remained there for over two years, leav- 
ing his savings in the hands of the firm. 
The failure of the company at the end 
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of the time specified above not only 
deprived him of a situation, but swept 
away all his hard-earned savings. The 
blow was a severe one, and yet the time 
was by no means lost, as the knowledge 
he had gained of the iron business was 
of great aid to him in after years, when 
he started one of the first iron-making 
establishments of Cleveland, and did 
much for the upbuilding of that great 
industry in this city. 

Mr. Otis decided to make his second 
trial at some point further west, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Bloomfield, 
Trumbull county, where he formed the 
acquaintance of Ephraim Brown, one 
of the chief owners of the place. In 
1816 Mr. Brown had brought a stock of 
goods from Boston, and opened a store 
in the pioneer village. When the young 
man fresh from the labor of the iron 
mill, strong physically, with a pleasant 
address, and full of self-reliance, formed 
the acquaintance of the merchant, the 
latter was so taken with him that he 
persuaded him to remain and try his 
fortune at that point. The result was 
that Mr. Otis obtained an interest in 
the store, and thus became the second 
merchant of that township. He worked 
with a steady purpose and will, and 
while winning his way to material suc- 
cess, also gained the good will and con- 
fidence of all the people of that section. 
As a picture of his life and varied 
duties in those days, I quote the follow- 
ing, written only a short time after Mr. 
Otis’ death, by one who knew him well 
—giving as it does, at the same time, 
some idea of the commercial methods 
of those days: 


ES; 





4) 


His physical constitution was equal to the labors 
of a new country, which had nothing to recommend 
it but a rich soil, and which required above all things 
perseverance and hard work. He cleared land, 
furnished the settlers with goods, for which they 
paid in ashes or wheat, and kept a comfortable 
tavern for the accommodation of travelers. The 
ashes were manufactured by himself into ‘‘ black 
salts,” or impure potash, more often styled ‘‘ pots,” 
which was the only strictly cash article in the coun- 
try. It was necessary to haul the casks of potash to 
the mouth of the Beaver river, or to Pittsburgh, 
from whence they drifted on flat-boats down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, and from 
thence were shipped to New York. Much of the 
teaming he did himself. The ‘‘pots’’ were ex- 
changed at Pittsburgh for goods, or if shipped, 
furnished a credit for the purchaser, with which his 
wagon was loaded on the return to Bloomfield. 
Currency did not in those days enter into the course 
of trade, because there was barely enough of it in 
the country to pay taxes. Mr. Otis was frequently 
obliged to furnish his customers with cash for this 
purpose. When the Erie canal was finished to 
Buffalo, the wheat of the settlers on the Reserve for 
the first time beacme a cash article. They had an 
abundance of grain which they were glad to dispose 
of at twenty-five cents a bushel, payable principally 
in goods. The canal furnished a better outlet for 
potash than the river. 


While engaged in these labors, Mr. 
Otis decided to venture a consignment 
of flour to New York, a thing not then 
attempted from the Reserve. He had 
his own barrels made from the oak 
direct, bought his grain and had it 
ground in a grist-mill near by, and then 
hauled his flour through the mud to 
Ashtabula creek, thirty-five miles dis- 
tant. It was then loaded aboard a 
schooner, on which Mr. Otis also took 
passage. At Buffalo the cargo was 
transferred to the canal, and from thence 
onward to New York. The merchants 
of that city were surprised and pleased, 
as they thus saw the possibilities of a 
new wheat region opened up on the 
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south shore of Lake Erie. The flour 
was purchased readily, and the enter- 
prising young merchant was told to fol- 
low the first consignment by others. 
He did so, and also added pork and 
wool to his shipments. He was busy, 
and was prospered financially. During 
his residence in Bloomfield he had a 
part in many local improvements and 
enterprises, and worked in many ways 
for the public good. He was one of the 
projectors of the turnpike road that ran 
from Warren to Ashtabula, and also 
among the earliest friends and support- 
ers of the canals when those great 
artificial waterways were first proposed. 
In 1834 he was elected, much against 
his wish, as one of the representatives 
of Trumbull county to the general as- 
sembly of Ohio, and gave to his public 
duties the same care, attention and 
command of practical good sense that 
were such prominent features of his 
business life. 

In 1836 Mr. Otis, feeling the need of 
a wider field and opportunities more 
commensurate with his matured power, 
decided on a change of location, and 
selected Cleveland as his future home. 
The welcome given him here was 
equaled by the regret of his old friends 
and associates in Trumbull county. He 
became from the first the active, mov- 
ing force in one place that he had been 
in the other. He had command of a 
considerable capital, and was justified 
in larger operations than had been pos- 
sible before. He continued in the old 
line of business, buying and selling 
flour, pork and potash, to which iron 
was soon added. From the first he 


took a leading position among the busi- 
ness men of Cleveland. The needs and 
prospects of the iron business took a 
strong hold on his interests from the 
first, and in 1840 he decided on a ven- 
ture that took some courage and capital, 
but that seemed in his careful judgment 
to offer a sure reward for the future. 
He built the first iron works of any size 
in Cleveland, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of the marvelous industry that has 
since grown up within these borders. 
He was busy and helpful to the growing 
city in other ways. When the building 
of the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincin- 
nati railroad was proposed, Mr. Otis 
was one of the first men to put his 
shoulders to the wheel, and to freely 
offer his time and money to the advance- 
ment of an enterprise he had the vision 
to see would become one of Cleveland’s 
surest roads to prosperity. He not only 
aided it himself, but he went forth and 
labored with others in its behalf. He 
was also an earnest friend to the Cleve- 
land & Pittsburgh road, and to the 
Bellefontaine & Indianapolis line. He 
was a director in the two first named 
for many years, at a time when men 
managed roads in the interest of the 
owners and the public, and not for the 
benefit of a few railroad magnates. In 
these lines and the great benefit they 
have been to Cleveland, can be found 
enduring records of the wisdom, good 
judgment and honest purpose of William 
A. Otis and the men who labored with 
him in those days. 

Mr..Otis, connection with the banks 
of Cleveland was of an enduring and 
beneficial character. The Commercial 
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bank of Cleveland was organized in 
1845 as a branch bank of the State Bank 
of Ohio, with a capital stock of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Mr. Otis was one of the originators and 
chief moving spirits in bringing this 
great corporation into being, and was 
made a member of its first board of 
directors. He was also chosen its presi- 
dent, Mr. T. P. Handy becoming 
cashier. The capital stock was gradu- 
ally increased as the demands of the 
business grew, until 1848, when it stood 
at one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. In November, 1858, Mr. 
Otis, by reason of the pressure of other 
business, decided to resign the presi- 
dency of the bank, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Handy. In January, 1862, Mr. 


Otis was again prevailed upon to accept 
his old place, and remained therein 


until the bank wound up its affairs, on 
the expiration of its charter in 1865. Its 
place was immediately taken by its suc- 
cessor, the Commercial National bank, 
that was organized with a capital stock 
of six hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Otis was one of the corporators, a 
member of the board of directors, and 
the president, which position he held 
until his death in 1868. The growth 
of the bank in business and reputation 
under his care was steady and perma- 
nent, so much so that the capital stock 
had to be increased from time to time. 
His wise counsel, good judgment, and 
far-seeing financial vision, were ever at 
the service of the bank, and his personal 
reputation was such as to inspire the 
fullest public confidence in the institu- 
tion under his control. In 1851 Mr. 


Otis became a member of the private 
banking house of Wicks, Otis & Brown- 
ell, but disposed of his interest to his 
partners in 1854. His work in connec- 
tion with the Society for Savings was of 
a noble character, and demands for 
him the honor and gratitude of every 
person who has received benefit from 
that beneficient institution. It never 
could have become the great power for 
good into which it has grown had not 
Mr. Otis given it inspiration and aid in 
a time when it needed both. The his- 
tory of that institution has already been 
given in these pages, and need not be 
repeated here. Mr. Otis was one of its 
corporators, and its friend from the 
day of its birth until the close of his 
life. He held the position of president 
for thirteen years, and that at a time 
when able financial management and 
the gaining of the confidence of the 
people were needed to make of it a suc- 
cess. He was also one of the means 
by which the State Bank of Ohio came 
into being, was one of its organizers, 
and a member of the board of control 
that had in its charge during the entire 
period of its existence. Of the work 
that was there done one of the histo- 
rians of that institution * has said : 


The State Bank of Ohio demonstrated the wisdom 
of its founders. It lived through some troublesome 
times, but kept its integrity. It did what it was de- 
signed to do, furnished a safe circulating medium 
for the people of the state, at all times convertible 
into coin, and at the same time paid its stockholders 
a good interest on their investment. But the suc- 
cess of the bank was assured under the control of 
such men as managed it. It is safe to assume that 





* Honorable J. J. Janney, in Magazine of West- 
ern History for June, 1885. 
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no other organization existed in the state including 
such an array of men remarkable for intelligence, 
morality and upright business integrity. 

Mr. Otis was connected with many 
of the great improvements inaugurated 
and carried forward in Cleveland dur- 
ing his residence here. He was one 
of the originators and first members of 
the Cleveland board of trade. He was 
one of the commissioners representing 
Cleveland in the negotiations that cul- 
minated in the union of Ohio City and 
the city of Cleveland into one great 
corporate body, and that result was 
greatly aided by his quiet influence and 
diplomacy in handling any measure en- 
trusted to his hands.- In a short history 
of the Cleveland water works I find the 
following reference to the subject of this 
sketch : 

There was much preliminary discussion, many 
surveys and estimates made, and in 1854, a plan was 
adopted. To carry out this plan on the first day of 
May, 1854, the passage of an act of the legislature 
was procured, enabling the city to locate its reser- 
voir and make its connections with the lake within 
the limits of the city of Ohio, and authorizing the 
city to make a loan of one hundred thousand dollars 
to carry out the project. The loan was conditioned 
upon a vote of popular approval, which was given. 
Backed by the credit of such sterling men as Richard 
Hilliard and W. A. Otis, the city readily negotiated 
the loan, and the work was entered upon. 

The history of Cleveland from 1836 
to 1868 is full of such references to Mr. 
Otis, showing where he had been of 
public service, and always proving him 


useful, industrious and on the side of ° 


progress and right. He was one whom 
men could respect and honor, and in his 
long business life in Cleveland, no stain 
was ever cast upon his reputation. 
“During an acquaintance extending 
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through the last thirty years of the life 
of Mr. Otis,” recently said Hon. J. J. 
Janney of Columbus, “which brought 
me in close business relationship with 
him, I found him to be a man on whose 
wisdom and integrity I could rely for 
counsel on all occasions and under all 
circumstances; one who did not put 
religion on as a Sunday garment, but 
took it with him into the business of 
every week day; to be in its fullest 
acceptance, that highest type of human 
character, a Christian gentleman.” The 
echo of this sentiment could be discov- 
ered in the hearts of all who knew him 
well, and I could set down here many 
incidents in illustration of his stern and 
unwavering honesty, and how it was so 
carried out in little things as to make a 
deep and lastingimpression on the minds 
of his children and those about him. 
He was simple in his tastes and habits 
of life, and as wealth came to him asa 
reward for his application and industry, 
there was no increase of display on his 
part, but his charities were largely in- 
creased, and especially among those 
connected with his church. As a busi- 
ness man he was conservative and cau- 
tious, yet he knew when and where to 
take risks, and once embarked in ‘an en- 
terprise had the courage to see it through 
to the end. Personally, he was of a 
genial, pleasant disposition, enjoying the 
society of his friends and family, and 
living loyally up to every duty of his 
public, business or social life. He was 
one of those men who can be independ- 
ent without being obstinate; conserva- 
tive, but not harnessed to dogmas or 
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rules; seldom aggressive, but never 
crowded off the platform of his own 
judgment. 

Like the shock fully ripe for the har- 
vest, Mr. Otis was called away from the 
scene of his earnest activity, on May 11, 
1868. When the announcement of his 
death was made there was universal 
sorrow throughout the city, and the 
people felt as though they had lost a 
benefactor and friend. A formal meet- 
ing of all the bankers of Cleveland was 
held, and the expressions to which they 
gave formal voice may well be taken 
for the feeling of the public at large. 
A tribute was paid to his “‘ wise counsels, 
his high regard for integrity and mer- 
cantile honor, his exemplary Christian 
life,’ and the esteem and confidence i in 
which he was held by everybody. The 


following were among the - resolutions” 


adopted : 


Resolved, That, while we deeply mourn ‘the loss of 
our departed brother, we commend his virtues and 
especially his high standing of Christian integrity 
for the imitation of the young men of our city, as 
the most certain means to a successful business'life, 
and a fitting preparation for its final close. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the 
family of our deceased friend in the loss that both 
they and we are called to sustain, feeling assured 
that after so long a life of Christian fidelity this loss 
to him is an infinite gain. 

An extended article in the Cleveland 
Leader upon his life and character, pub- 
lished soon after his death, contains 


these words: 


Mr. Otis has been a resident of this city for a third 
of a century, and during the whole of his life among 
us his irreproachable character and eminent public 
and social virtues have won the esteem of the com- 
munity. He was one of the first to apprehend and 
improve the unusual advantages which Cleveland 
offered as a manufacturing city, and his sagacious 
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foresight and judicious enterprise have contributed 


“in no small degree to the successful development of 


our manufacturing interests. The current of 
his Christian life was calm and peaceful even to the 
close, and when at last the summons came it found 
him ready. 

Soon after coming to Cleveland Mr. 
Otis united with the First Presbyterian 
church. He was soon elected an elder, 
and held that position until the Second 
Presbyterian church was founded in 
1844, of which he became a corporator. 
He was among the first of its elected 
elders, and held that position until his 
death. He was a faithful and earnest 
official, and did everything in his power 
for the advancement and upbuilding of 
not only his own church and denomina- 
tion, but.of the Christian church every- 
where. 

’ Mr. Otis was married i in. 1824 to Eliza 
Proctor: of Manchester, Massachusetts, 
and to ‘that union ‘three children were 
born, Hon. Charles. “A: Otis, of Cleve- 
land, president of. the Otis Iron and 
Steel. company ; Eliza P., wife of Hon. 
T. D. Crocker of Cleveland, and Wil- 
liam H. Otis, late of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 


SAMUEL H. MATHER. 


A wise and timely suggestion made 
many years ago by a young man who 
had cast his fortunes with those of the 
growing city of Cleveland, gave to this 
community an institution that has had 
a beneficial influence in many direc- 
tions, has grown into a great power, 
and a source of pride ‘to every citizen. 
I refer to the Society for Savings, and 
to Samuel H. Mather, its chief originator, 
and president. If Mr. Mather had per- 
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formed no other service, the work he 
has done in and through this savings 
bank of the people would make him 
worthy of public gratitude. 

Mr. Mather’s ancestral tree finds its 
roots set in American soil as early as 
1635, when Richard Mather, an English- 
man of good family descent, came to 
this country and settled as pastor of the 
church in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
now a part of Boston. Those famous 
New Englanders, Cotton and Increase 
Mather, were among his descendants. 
Mr. S. H. Mather’s grandfather was 
Augustus Mather, a physician of large 
practice in East Haddam, Connecticut. 
His father, Ozias Mather, was a phy- 
sician, educated at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the City of 
New York. He made his home in New 
Hampshire, to.which the tide of Con- 
necticut emigration was then running, 
as it did afterwards to New Connecti- 
cut, or the Western Reserve in the far 
west. He settled there about 1810, and 
practiced in Lempster and Washington. 
While at the former place he was mar- 
ried to Harriet Brainard, daughter of 
Jabez Brainard. 

Two sons were born to them. The 
elder, Henry B., became one of the 
leading business men of Boston, being 
connected for over forty years with 
Hon. Amos A. Lawrence. He died 
two years ago. The younger, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was born March 20, 
1813, in Washington, New Hampshire. 
In the summer following, his father, ac- 
companied by a friend, drove in a 
private conveyance to Rochester, New 
York. On his return he was taken with 
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fever, which terminated in his death in 
September. Samuel H. was given good 
educational advantages, and graduated 
from Dartmouth college in 1834. Decid- 
ing upon the profession of the law, he 
entered the office of Sill & Kidder, in 
Geneva, New York, where he remained 
about fifteen months. In December, 
1835, he came to Cleveland, which has 
been his permanent home from that day 
to this. He entered the law office of 
Andrews & Foote, composed of the 
Hon. Sherlock J. Andrews and Hon. 
John A. Foote. It was the leading law 
firm of Cleveland at that time, and the 
young student received a training that 
had its effect all through his professional 
and business life. He was admitted to 
practice in the Ohio courts at Colum- 
bus, in December, 1836, and to the 
United States district court in 1843. 
On his admission to the Ohio bar he 
began the practice of law in Cleveland, 
and was engaged therein for fifteen years, 
until he saw a wider and more impera- 
tive field of duty in another direction. 
While at the bar he met with success, 
and showed the possession of qualities 
that in time would have led him into 
the front rank. His business capacity, 
honesty and personal character were 
such that he won his way from the 
start. 

Early in 1849, while Mr. Mather and 
Charles J. Woolson were in conversa- 
tion, the subject of savings banks came 
up and the idea became fixed in the 
mind of the young lawyer. He believed 
that the experiments already demon- 
strated into successes in the east could 
be made with a like result here. He 
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was business man enough to know that 
the trial might be a long and difficult 
one, as nothing of that character had 
ever been attempted west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. The people had not 
been educated into habits of systematic 
saving; and the conservatism of capital 
is never more clearly shown than among 
those to whom a small sum means their 
all, and who are asked to venture that 
all in a direction toward which their 
experience has not yet pointed. Mr. 
Mather saw all this, but decided to try 
what could be done. He called on Mr. 
William A. Otis and men of like experi- 
ence and public spirit, and laid his 
plans before them. The reception was 
favorable, and through the encourage- 
ment thus received he prepared a char- 
ter. It was sent to the general assembly 
of Ohio, and passed on April 4, 1849. 
The Society of Savings thus began its 
legal existence, and entered upon the 
career of usefulness and prosperity it 
has since enjoyed. But the success did 
not come ina day orayear. It wasa 
long, hard road to travel at first. A 
room but twenty feet square, in the 
rear of the Merchants’ bank, and open- 
ing on Bank street was secured, a part 
of it being used for the bank, while the 
rest was occupied by Mr. Mather and 
others for their offices. The first de- 
posit was of ten dollars. One can 
hardly understand the apathy, not to 
say distrust, then held by the public to- 
ward institutions of that character. 

Mr. Mather has been officially con- 
nected with the Society for Savings 
from the day of its origin. He was 
elected its first secretary, but from the 


fact that his law officé was in the 
same room as the bank, and because 
of his peculiar interest in its welfare, he 
had the work of the treasurer also to 
look after. In 1852 he was elected 
treasurer, combining the two offices in 
one, and giving his whole time to the 
business of the bank. He continued 
in this relation until the death of 
Samuel Williamson in January, 1884, 
when he was elected president and has 
since held that position. 

The growth of the bank was rapid 
after the early days of question and un- 
certainty had been passed. Success 
soon became a fixed fact. In 1857 
more room was demanded, and the 
bank was removed to the corner of 
Bank and Frankfort streets. In 1867 
the society completed its own structure 


on the public square and took posses- 
sion, where it has since remained. The 
bank is now one of the great institutions 


of the city. It has the largest business 
of any of its character west of the Hud- 
son river. Its deposits amount to over 
twelve million dollars, and the number 
of its depositors is over thirty-one 
thousand. The plan on which it was 
organized shows wisdom and far-sight- 
edness on part of its founders. Its 
business is placed in the hands of 
twenty-four trustees, composed of the 
most substantial and best qualified citi- 
zens of Cleveland. It has now a sur- 
plus fund of over one million dollars, 
but no capital stock, every dollar of the 
assets belonging to the depositors, who 
receive its entire net earnings, except 
the amount required by necessary ex- 
penses in conducting the business. The 
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monies are simply held in trust by the 
management, who have not the power 
to control a dollar of it, except as pro- 
vided in the articles of incorporation, 
which read as follows: 

The said society shall be capable of receiving from 
any person or persons disposed to obtain and enjoy 
the advantages of said corporation, any deposit or 
deposits of money, and to use and improve the same 
for the purposes and according to the directions 
herein mentioned and provided ; that all deposits of 
money received by said society shall be used and 
improved to the best advantage, and in a manner 
not inconsistent with the laws of the state; and the 
income or profits thereof shall be applied and 
divided among the persons making the deposits, 
their executors or administrators, in just proportion, 
with such reasonable deduction as may be charge- 
able thereon ; and the principal of such deposits may 
be withdrawn at such times and in such manner as 
the said society shall direct and appoint. 


The real life work of Samuel H. 
Mather is to be found in this institution. 
He has, so to speak, cemented his integ- 
rity and ability into every layer of this 
great and solid structure. He was with 
it in the early days of trial and doubt, 
and could all the inside history be un- 
derstood we would probably find that 
he more than once gave the courage and 
faith needed to decide between failure 
and success at some critical point. The 
good service thus commenced has been 
continued on into the present. With a 
natural aptitude for finances and a 
thorough knowledge of men, Mr. Mather 
combines an acquaintance with the law 
that has been of great help in making 
the peculiar line of investments incident 
to a bank of this character. Careful, 
conservative and watchful in the admin- 
istration of the important trusts reposed 
in his hands, he unites a sound judg- 
ment therewith, and a vision that can 


discern from the events of to-day the 
probabilities of to-morrow. His stand- 
ing in this community is of the highest 
for honesty, fair-mindedness and honor, 
in all his personal as well as his business 
transactions. 

Mr. Mather has served the community 
in ways other than those described above. 
His tastes and disposition do not run 
toward public station nor official life, 
but on several occasions he has waived 
his personal preferences and accepted 
vublic duties that were laid upon him. 
In 1840 he was appointed a member of 
the Cleveland board of education, and 
served one term. Ward managements 
and politics had not then entered the 
domain of education and only men 
of education and high standing were 
chosen by the city council to school of- 
fices. His associates on the board were 
Levi Tucker, Silas Belden, and Robert 
Cather. The public school system of 
Cleveland was then in embryo, and all 
that was done had to be done carefully 
and with reference to the future. 

The only school buildings then owned 
by the city were the old academy build- 
ing on St. Clair street, and two buildings 
erected by the city, one being the old 
Rockwell school on the site of the pres- 
ent great structure, and the other that 
on Prospect street now used for the nor- 
mal school. It was during this term of 
service that Mr. Andrew Freese came to 
Cleveland, and was placed at the head 
of the Prospect street school. Mr. 
Mather was again appointed to the 
school board in 1854 serving through that 
year and thetwo following. During this 
period he was secretary of the board, 
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and therefore the business manager of 
the schools under the system that then 
prevailed. He gave care and attention 
to the duties of his position, doing what 
he could for the advancement of popu- 
lar education, and aiding materially in 
helping the Cleveland schools onward 
toward what they have since become. 

During the war, Mr. Mather was treas- 
urer of the Cleveland committee of the 
United States Christian commission, 
that great organization formed for the 
purpose of giving direct personal and 
special relief to the soldiers and sailors 
of the Union army, and in doing mis- 
sionary work among them—shedding as 
far as possible the beneficent light of 
of Christianity upon the darkness and 
horror of war. The work of the Cleve- 
land branch was not’ as large, propor- 
tionately, as at some other points, as the 
field was so fully covered here by the 
‘wonderful efforts and results of the Sol: 
‘diers’ Aid society. Still, many delegates 
were sent forth from here and much 
‘good done. - 

Mr. Mather was one of the origina- 
tors of the Second Presbyterian church 
of Cleveland in 1844, and has been an 
elder thereof from that day until this. 
He was clerk of the session for thirty- 
nine years. He was married on May 9g, 
1842, to Emily W. Greogory, daughter 
of Dr. N. M. Greogory of Rensselzr 
county, New York. 


M. A. HANNA. 


Mr. M. A. Hanna, who is identified 
with the banking interests of Cleveland 
through his presidency of the Union 


in various lines of commerce and busi- 
ness during the past twenty years, that 
one would hardly imagine that he is 
still a young man so far as activity and 
enthusiasm are concerned, and yet on 
the sunny side of fifty in the matter of 
years. He is an Ohioan in every nerve 
and fibre of his being, and by birth and 
nature in full accord with the best forms 
of Western .Reserve thought and senti- 
ment.’ Heé was born in New Lisbon, 
Columbiana’ county, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1837.° His father, Dr. Leonard 
Hanna, was~one of the leading men 
of that section of the country, and in 
1852 removed-to Cleveland, where he 
became one..of the members of the 
wholesale grocery house of Hanna, Gar- 


‘¥etson & ”€o,,: his: partners being his 


brother Robert-Hanna and Hiram Gar- 
retson.° “Fhé location of ‘the firm was 
on Mérwin street, and it-was one of the 
leading business houses of the city ; and 
among the many ways in which it aided 
in: building up the trade of Cleveland 
was-the establishment of a vessel line 
between here and the then opening 
region of Lake Superior. 

The early boyhood of the subject of 
this sketch was spent in Columbiana 
county; and the vitality, energy and 
capacity for work which so greatly 
characterize Mr. Hanna had their foun- 
dation in those days. Those who knew 
him then say that he was never a lag- 
gard at his tasks. On the removal of 
Dr. Hanna to Cleveland in 1852 the 
son was given a thorough education 
in the Cleveland schools, and supple- 
mented by a’season in the Western Re- 


National bank, has had so large a share serve college at Hudson. At the age of 


as 
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twenty he entered the employ of the 
firm of which his father was a member, 
and continued with that and its suc- 
cessor, Robert Hanna & Co., until 1867. 
During his service in that house, where 
he showed the possession of the finest 
business qualities and performed his 
duties with industry and faithfulness, he 
originated the Buckeye Oil company, 
which he managed in connection with 
his other duties. On September 27, 
1864, he was married to Miss C. Agusta 
Rhodes, daughter of the late D. P. 
Rhodes, and in 1867, on the retirement 
from business of the firm of Rhodes & 
Card, he went into its successor, the 
firm of Rhodes & Co., that consisted of 
Robert Rhodes, G. H. Warmington and 
Mr. Hanna. They were heavy dealers 
in coal and iron, with office and yards 
on the river, and for a number of years 
did a most extensive business. Their 
mines were located in the Tuscarawas 
valley, while their trade extended all 
over the country. Their office was 
afterwards removed to Water street, and 
more recently to the Grand Arcade 
block on St. Clair street. In April, 
1885, the partnership was dissolved, and 
was succeeded by the firm of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., which purchased the 
business, and continued it as hereto- 
fore. 

While Mr. Hanna’s labors were for a 
number of years mainly given to this 
great enterprise, he was interested in 
many ways in other lines of commercial 
and business activity. In 1872 he or- 
ganized, in connection with other lead- 
ing Cleveland capitalists, the Cleveland 
Transportation company, which built a 


line of steamers and their consorts for 
the Lake Superior iron ore trade. Mr. 
Hanna has been one of its directors 
from the first, and was for several years 
its general manager. When -his other 
business interests grew to such an ex- 
tent as to demand the most of his time, 
he resigned that position. In 1881 he 
organized the West Republic Mining 
company of Marquette county, Michi- 
gan, and was elected its president, which 
position with that of director he still 
holds. He is a director and president 
of the Chapin Nut and Bolt company. 
In 1882 he organized the St. Paul & 
Pacific Coal and Iron company, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and was elected its president and con- 
tinues in the same position. It is a 
large and important company, working 
in connection with the Reading Coal 
and Iron company of Pennsylvania, and 
having built large docks at Superior 
City, on the head of Lake Superior. 
He was a director in and vice-president 
of the Hubbell Stove company of Buf- 
falo. In 1882 he purchased a control- 
ling interest in the West Side Street 
Railroad company, and with his usual 
courage and enterprise put money and 
management enough into it to make it 
a street railroad infact as in name. He 
was elected the president of the com- 
pany, and on its recent consolidation 
with the Woodland Avenue Railroad 
company, was continued in the same 
capacity under the new regime. 


Mr. Hanna was one of the founders’ 


of the new Union National bank in 
1884, and was elected one of its direc- 
tors and president. The position is not 
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regarded by him as a merely honorary 
one, but he gives to it the same care, 
close attention and business sagacity 
that he has displayed in other enter- 
prises. It has ever been one of his 
fundamental principles of action to give 
the same honest care and good faith 
to the interests of others when reposed 
in his hands, as he expends upon his 
own. In 1877 he purchased the Euclid 
Avenue Opera house, which he still 
owns. and which he has made one of 
the finest and most popular theatres in 
the west. In 1880 Mr. Hanna pur- 
chased an interest in the Cleveland 
Herald, a Republican newspaper which 
had been seeing hard times for a num- 
ber of years, and was chosen president 
of the Herald Publishing company, 
which position he held until its sale to 
the Leader and Plain Dealer, in 1885. 
He has also been interested, through 
the holding of stock or otherwise, in 
other enterprises needless to enumerate 
here. 

Mr. Hanna has always been a Re- 
publican and a believer in a tariff for 
the protection of American industry. 
This belief has not come to him merely 
as the teaching of some one else, but 
through his personal observation and 
knowledge of the question, and because 
he has brought his business sense to 
bear upon it, and studied it from the 
practical standpoint. He is one of 
those who believe that every business 
man should exercise the right influence 
in the conduct of affairs, and not stand 
off and deplore public evils without do- 
ing anything to prevent or remove them. 
He believes in personal effort as a 
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matter of right and duty in all im- 
portant political campaigns, local as 
well as state or national. For this rea- 
son he has recently taken part in political 
affairs to a greater or less degree, and 
not because he had any personal am- 
bition to gratify. Every suggestion in 
the latter direction has been met with a 
refusal, as he has no desire or wish to 
hold public office. He has, however, 
been called upon to serve his party in 
several important instances, being se- 
lected as one of the delegates-at-large 
from the Republican state convention 
of 1884, to the national convention at 
Chicago; and also serving on the Re- 
publican state executive committee in 
1884 and 1885. His devotion to his 
party is founded on the belief that its 
principles are right, and that in their 
advancement the greatest good is done 
the country at large, and therefore he 
advocates them with that vigor and ear- 
nestness put forth in his business affairs. 
While in control of the Hera/d and 
giving direction to its policy, his instruc 
tions were that the Republican party 
should be upheld and defended while it 
was in the right, and criticised and not 
supported when in the wrong. Its edi- 
tor was left to a perfect freedom as to 
details of policy, and during his entire 
control, Mr. Hanna never gave one 
word of instruction that could be con- 
strued into an advancement of any per- 
sonal or political interest of his own, 
as against that of any one else. In 
August of 1885 he was appointed by 
President Cleveland as one of the gov- 
ernment directors of the Union Pacific 
railroad. The position was unsought, 
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and was accepted because it was an 
honorary one to which no salary was 
attached, and in which he could serve 
the public without the charge of per- 
sonal motives. In the fall of the year 
he was summoned west by reason of 
labor troubles along the line, and gaye 
several weeks to a careful and proper 
settlement of the questions in issue, in 
connection with the other directors of 
the road. 

The best estimate of a man’s powers 
and qualities can be found in the work he 
has done, and in the repute in which he 


is held by those who know him well.’ 


Judged by these standards, Mr. Hanna 
must be set down as a business man 


who has commanded the highest success’ 
before reaching the years of his prime,’ 
and as a recognized -financjal and per-- 
sonal force in this community. ° His’ 


capacity for work‘is immense. His in- 
dustry and energy are qualities suggested 
in his tone and bearing. His honesty 
and honorable methods of business 
have never been questioned, and the 
moment he becomes connected with an 
enterprise it can command all the capital 
it needs. His word is, according to the 
old saying, as good as any man’s bond, 
and when he outlines a course of policy 
or conduct, his associates and employés 
understand that he means what he says 
and will stand by it. Personally he is 
pleasant and sociable in disposition, is 
open tothe approach of any one, and all 
in all is a fine and robust representative 
of the younger business men of America. 


P. M. SPENCER. 


Among the younger bankers of Cleve- 
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-neétion with it took part in the battles 








land who have made a creditable record 
of labor and success, Mr. P. M. Spencer, 
cashier of the Cleveland National bank, 
occupies a leading place. He has won 
his way by hard work and natural ability, 
beginning at the very foot of the ladder 
and gaining ground inch by inch from 
messenger to his present position. He 
was born at Fort Ann, Washington 
county, New York, on March 1, 1844, 
of excellent parentage, and of Puritan 
descent. His parents are Lyman and 
Phoebe Spencer, his mother having 
been a Kingsley, whose lineage could be 
traced back to Martin Luther, the great 
Protestant reformer. His. grandfather, 
on the parental side, served as a volun- 
teer captain in the war of 1812, and was 
a descendant of a pioneer New Eng- 
lander, who either came over in the 
Mayflower or in some vessel soon fol- 
lowing her.. The subject of this sketch, 
like so many of the successful business 
and professional men of this city, was 
raised on his father’s farm, attending 
district school and alocalacademy. At 
the age of seventeen his young heart be- 
came fired by the patriotic calls for men, 
and laying aside his school books he 
shouldered a musket and marched off to 
the war. Hewasamember of company 
D, in the One Hundred and Twenty- 
Third New York infantry, and his en- 
listment occurred on August 11, 1861. 
He remained with his regiment, as a 
part of the Army of the Potomac, until 
November of 1863, when because of 
sickness he was mustered out by special 
order of Edwin M. Stanton, secretary 
of war. His regiment during his con- 
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of Antietam, Fredericksburgh, Chancel- 
lorsville, and Gettysburgh. It was at 
the close of the last named great strug- 
gle that he was taken seriously ill, and 
after long confinement was taken home 
where his order of release came. 

The young man had always felt a lik- 
ing for the banking business and on the 
recovery of his strength was offered a 
position of messenger in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, where his 
brother, the late A. K. Spencer, was 
cashier. He accepted it, and on March 
21, 1864, entered on the career in which 
he has met with such success. With a 
persistent determination to learn all 
there was to learn, and with a tireless 
energy, he so applied himself to his 
duties that promotion soon came as a 
natural reward of merit. He made no 
sudden upward jump, but won his way 
through the various stages to the position 
of assistant cashier, which place he filled 
for ten years. Believing that the grow- 
ing business of Cleveland demanded 
more banking facilities than were then 
in existence, and that the move would 


be fully warranted by the result, he sug-. 


gested the formation of the Cleveland 
National bank, and set himself earnestly 
at work to bring it into being. The re- 
sult was its organization in May, 1883, 
and its opening for business on the 
twenty-eighth of the same month. Its 
success has been wonderful, and has 
fully justified the belief and faith that 
suggested and created it. On its forma- 
tion Mr. Spencer was chosen as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, and elected 
to the important and responsible po- 
sition of cashier. He gives his entire 


time to the duties of that office, and is 
counted as one of the most diligent and 
careful members of his profession. 

Mr. Spencer has also been active in 
many other directions, and has ever 
taken a keen and lively interest in pub- 
lic affairs. He has always been a pro- 
nounced Republican, and has been 
again and again elected to the city coun- 
cil by the Fourth ward, serving four terms 
and being now a member of that body. 
He was its president pro fem during 
1884, and has served on all the impor- 
tant committees, being a member of 
those on claims, judiciary, finance, ap- 
propriations, legislation, and others. In 
his work for the city he has brought the 
shrewdness and training of a business 
man to bear on all public questions, and 
has been a valuable and useful member. 
His aim has been to give the city the 
same care and caution that a man would 
use in his private affairs, and at the same 
time administer affairs on a broad and 
progressive basis. In looking after mat- 
ters of city finance he has been of 
special service, and while he is a 
thorough believer in the principles of 
the political party to which he belongs, 
he never allows party interest to stand 
between him and public good. He is 
one of the trustees of the Homeopathic 
college, and has always taken a deep 
interest in the success of that institution. 
He is a Mason, takes pleasure in all 
matters relating to the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and is in all respects a 
progressive and public-spirited citizen. 
He possesses the confidence of the gen- 
eral public to a high degree, is honest 
and straight-forward in all business 
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transactions, has a keen financial faculty, 
good judgment, pleasing address and 
courteous manner, and in all respects is 
a typical, bright and progressive speci- 
men of the young American banker and 
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business man. He was married on Jan- 
uary 30, 1863, to Miss Hattie E. Pannell, 
daughter of James Pannell, the well- 
known Cleveland banker. 


CHARLES ELwoop WARREN. 





MATTHEW 


A susiness life that extended over 
nearly half.a century, many years of 
which were spent as executive head of 
a strong and leading bank, and a private 
and social life full of influence and bene- 
ficence, united in making Matthew B. 
Tayler of Warren, Ohio, one of the 
leading men and bright examples of the 
day and region in which he lived. He 
has a part in any summary of the moral 
and mental forces that have made Ohio 
the great state it is to-day. His record 
lies in the sight of all. men without 


a blemish and without a flaw; but it - 


was given to only a few to get close 


enough to his great heart and strong - 


nature to see him as he really was... 
Mr. Tayler’s parents were among the 


pioneers of the section in which his. 


busy and useful life was passed. His 
father, James Tayler, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, married Jane Walker, and set- 
tled in Franklin county of the state last 
named. In 1814 they removed to 
Beaver county, and one year later made 
their home in Youngstown, Ohio, where 
Mr. Tayler purchased a fulling mill and 
woolen factory, which he operated for a 
number of years. He also owned a 


farm in Youngstown township, which he 
managed, and on which his sons found 


B. TAYLER. 


employment and healthful exercise while 
on their way to manhood’s estate. The 
parents were more than ordinarily care- 
ful in the mental and moral training of 
their children, and taught them well the 
lessons of honesty, honor and industry 
that became such prominent features of 
their lives. In 1831 Mr. Tayler re- 
moved to Youngstown village, where 
he died in 1834. 

Matthew B. Tayler, the third son and 


fourth child born to this worthy couple, 


first saw the. light of day at Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, on March 17, 1815. 
His early years were divided between 
the work of the farm and attendance 
upon the country school. He was also 
favored with some time in an academy 
that was of a good quality for those 


‘days, and thus obtained the rudiments 


of a business education. In 1833, when 
but eighteen years of age, he com- 
menced life on his own responsibility, 
and began the career in which he won 
such marked success. He went to 
Warren, then the centre of all that sec- 
tion, as it for years had been the county 
seat of all northeastern Ohio. He ac- } 
cepted a position of clerk in the dry- 
goods store of W. H. Goodhue. Those’: 
were the best and brightest days of War- 7 
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ren’s growth, and her people had a 
foundation for their general belief that 
it was to become the metropolis of the 
Western Reserve. “Between 1830 and 
1840,” says one historical record, “the 
growth of Warren was steady, and of a 
substantial character. The wealthiest 
business men on the Reserve lived there, 
and had enough confidence in the future 
of the place to make them enterprising.” 
Young Tayler threw himself into his 
new occupation with great earnestness, 
and a tireless energy, and from the first 
became one of the marked figures in the 
busy life about him. He was never 
idle, and in his earnest, ceaseless activ- 
ity was chiefly to be found the secret 
of his success. No trust placed in his 
hands was ever treated lightly even in 
his younger days. No obligation that 
duty or business laid upon him was ever 
forgotten or slighted. His honesty was 
of the character that made itself felt on 
those with whom he had todeal; and in 
these facts can be found the beginning 
of that confidence which not only War- 
ren, but all this section of the country, 
ever held in Matthew Tayler. | 

Mr. Tayler remained in the dry-goods 
business for six years, when he entered 
the Western Reserve Bank of Warren as 
teller, his brother George Tayler at the 
time holding a responsible position in 
that institution. When the bank closed 
its account under the first charter in 
1843, he decided to embark in business 
on his own account. He opened a for- 
warding and commission business on the 
Pennsylvania & Ohio canal, thus find- 
ing a wider range and a more open field 


for the display of his power than he 
had yet enjoyed. 

He entered on this portion of his busi- 
ness career in 1843, and remained there- 
in until 1856. These were thirteen 
years of close application and great 
activity. Itis difficult for anyone whose 
only personal knowledge of the canal 
system of Ohio lies in the sight of a tow 
of coal boats sluggishly creeping between 
Akron and Cleveland, or what is worse 
yet, the grass-grown and waterless 
banks of some abandoned section of 
these great waterways of fifty years ago, 
to imagine the commercial power and 
business activity of the canal in the 
days when it was first opened, and 
before the railroad had shouldered it in- 
to the past, or degraded it into a mere 
drudge for slow and heavy freights. 
The section that passed through Warren 
was largely built by the liberality and 
activity of the merchants of that city, 
and without their aid it never would 
have been built.* It threw new life and 





* The celebration of the canal's opening was one of 
the gala-days of Warren. Forty prominent citizens 
of Beaver, Youngstown and other points along the 
line came sailing into town on the packet Oxzario, 
on Thursday, May 23, 1839. They were greeted by 
the roar of cannon and the shouts of the entire pop- 
ulace, not only of Warren but of the surrounding 
country. On arriving at the foot of Main street 
they were greeted by the Warren band ; a procession 
was formed which marched through the public 
square to Townes’ hotel, where a neat addressof wel- 
come was delivered by the late General John Crowell, 
mayor of Warren. He was respondedto byMr.B. B. 
Chamberlain of Brighton. The rest of the day was 
spentin hilarity. At 4 0’clock a banquet was served; 
General J. W. Seeley presided. ‘‘Wine flowed,” 
says the ancient record, ‘‘and spirited music was 
rendered by the bands in attendance.” Among the 
toasts proposed were these: ‘‘The Pennsylvania & 
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vigor into the trade of the town. “Old 
store rooms became too small for the 
increased stock, and new buildings began 
to be erected. Prices fell on manufac- 
tured articles, and farm products in- 
creased in value—circumstances which 
advanced real estate, encouraged settle- 
ment, diminished the difficulty of living 
and encouraged more liberal expenditure, 
all of which increased trade and built 
up the town.” The “empty ditch” that 
lay idle through the lower part of 
Warren so many recent years, was then 
the living channel which bound it to the 
great world outside, and furnished 
means for reaching that world. Boats 
were constantly coming and going, 
loaded with merchandise and produce. 
Light packets dashed up with a lively 
flourish, let off some passengers and took 
on others, and dashed off again as rap- 
idly as a fresh relay of horses could go. 
People said to each other that the trans- 
portation problem was at last solved, 
and that DeWitt Clinton had opened a 
new channel of greatness for the world. 

Mr. Tayler’s warehouse was located 





Ohio canal—a new link in the chain of sisterhood be- 
tween two states whose interests cannever besevered.” 
“The Pennsylvania & Ohio Canal. company—may 
the prosperity of the company equal the zeal and 
energy with which the objects of its creation have 
been pursued.” ‘‘ The packet Onéario—the first boat 
that ever floated the waters of th Pennsylvania & 
Ohio canal.” On behalf of the visitors, F. J. Clark 
of Beaver offered : ‘‘ The Village of Warren—we ad- 
mire it not more for its own beauty than for the lib- 
erality and enterprise of its citizens.” In response, 
the Youngstown band played ‘‘In the Green Village.” 
It was a grand season of fellowship and good will. 
On Friday the boat left for Beaver with about forty 
of the citizens of Youngstown aboard, who were 
delighted with their first trip by water to the Penn- 
sylvania state line. 


on the north side of the canal and thé 
east side of Main street, and was daily 
a scene of great activity. In was in the 
heart of the Warren of that day; the 
owner was known to everybody ; and he 
had his hands full. Year by year his 
business grew, and it brought to him a 
large financial success. His enterprise 
and labor were well rewarded. In 1856, 
when the promise of a railroad compe- 
tition began to take from the importance 
of the canal business, he decided on a 
change of occupation. He became a 
member of the coal firm of Tod & Yates, 
which on his accession, became Tod, 
Yates & Tayler. One of his partners 
was David Tod, afterward the famous 
war-governor of Ohio. They were en- 
gaged in the development of the coal 
fields of the Mahoning valley, by means 
of the newly opened Cleveland & Ma- 
honing railroad, and of the canal. The 
office of the company was at Cleveland, 
and although Mr. Tayler had to be in 
that city the greater part of the time, he 
left his family in Warren. This connec- 
tion continued for about five years, when 
he dissolved it and soon after began 
what was in reality the main labor and 
devotion of his life, and with which he 
will ever be held in chief remembrance 
—his connection with the Western Re- 
serve Bank of Warren, afterwards the 
First National. 

The history of that institution is such 
a continuous record of honesty and good 
management that I cannot refrain from 
more than a mere reference to it here. 
In fact, the life of Matthew. B. Tayler 
cannot be fully understood without an 
explanation of the high character of the 




















trusts he so long held. The “ Old West- 
ern Reserve Bank’”’ as it has since been 
known the country over, was chartered 
in the winter of 1811-1812. Among its 
corporators were such men as General 
Simon Perkins, George Tod, William 
Rayen and Turhand Kirtland. The 
capital stock was one hundred thousand 
dollars and was soon taken. General 
Perkins was made president, and held 
that position until years and declining 
strength led him to resignin 1836. The 
bank opened for business on November 
24, 1813, in a house that had formerly 
been used by Robert Erwin for a store, 
which stood on the east side of Main 
street. The “old bank building,” which 
was for years one of the landmarks of 
Warren, was erected in 1816 and 1817, 
upon the southeast corner of Market 
street and Liberty street (now Park ave- 
nue), where the fine structure of the 
First National now stands. 

It would be difficult to find anywhere 
in America an institution of the age of 
this, which has so continuously held so 
good a name as the Western Reserve 
and its successor have possessed. No 
stain of any kind has ever been laid 
upon it. Its obligations have always 
been promptly met. No man has ever 
lost a dollar because of it. Its stock- 
holders and directors have always been 
among the best men of Trumbull 
county, and only those of unquestioned 
honesty and unsullied names have been 
counted among its officers. Its second 
charter expired on December 31, 1842, 
and its affairs were gradually termi- 
nated. In July, 1845, it was reorgan- 
ized as an independent bank, and in 
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1863 was reorganized as a national 
bank. Its original capital was one 
hundred thousand dollars, which has 
since been increased to three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Tayler always had a warm friend- 
ship for the bank, even after his retire- 
ment from it in 1843. In 1849 he 
returned to an official connection with 
the reorganized institution, by an elec- 
tion to the position of director, which 
office he held without break until his 
death. His brother, George Tayler, 
had been connected with the bank since 
1836, and was cashier at the time of his 
death in May, 1864. ‘The directors im- 
mediately offered that position to Mr. 
M. B. Tayler, and it was accepted. He 
held it until his death, and gave toitall the 
ability, experience, labor and strength 
of which he was possessed. His ac- ° 
quaintance, his personal popularity, his 
good judgment were all freely laid at its 
service, and no man could have been 
more loyal to a delegated trust than 
was he to the position he had agreed to 
fill. That his work here was appre- 
ciated and understood by his official 
associates, is shown amply in the tribute 
paid by the directors of the bank on 
the occasion of his death. Among 
other things of like character they say: 

This board deem it a privilege, as well as a duty, 
to record their high appreciation of his integrity and 
keen sense of honor, in the faithful discharge of all 
trusts committed to him. His entire devotion to 
the interests of this institution, so long under his 
care, entitles his memory to our highest considera- 
tion. 

In a memorial issued by the bank at 
a later date, can be found this more de- 
tailed and appreciative tribute to his 
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worth as a citizen, an official, and a 
man : 

He was a man of remarkably clear and well poised 
judgment. Everything submitted to his considera- 
tion was carefully examined, and well weighed before 
a decision was given. He had the rare faculty of 
retiring all extraneous questions and personal influ- 
ences, and judging things upon their merits alone ; 
his decisions were, therefore, accepted and relied 
upon as just, wise and conclusive. In matters of 
great interest, and in times of deep excitement, his 
equanimity was undisturbed, and his judgment un- 
clouded. 

Mr. Tayler had no disposition toward 
publicity, and he shrank from anything 
that would lead him into the public 
view. He allowed himself to be elected 
to the municipal council of Warren in 
1849, and again in 1850, and while there 
gave close attention and good business 
sense to the interests of the public. 
He was always foremost in any religious 
or charitable work. He united with 
the Methodist Episcopal church of War- 
ren in 1840, and from that time until his 
death continued a faithful, hard-working 
member and officer thereof. He be- 
came a class-leader in 1842, and held 
that position ever after—for nine years 
two classes being under his charge. 
From an early period in his church life 
he was a member of the board of trus- 
tees, and of the board of stewards. 
For many years, and up to his death, 
he was recording steward and treasurer 
of the church. He was one of the 
most generous among the supporters of 
the gospel in Warren, and during the 
period of the erection of the new 
church building, he was a member of 
the building committee and treasurer of 
the funds. He always carried his strict 
habits of business and discipline into 
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his administration of these trusts, and 
it has been aptly and tersely said by 
one who knew him well: ‘“ He was one 
of those few men who carry their re- 
ligion into their business, and their 
business into their religion.’””’ With him 
nothing could be left at loose ends or 
in chaos, but all had to be done straight, 
fair and open to the understanding of 
the simplest. In 1875, and again in 
1879 he was selected by the Lay Elec- 
toral College of the East Ohio confer- 
ence as one of the reserve delegates to 
the next general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. In the 
memorial offering of his church we find 
him spoken of as one who “for almost 
forty years went in and out among us, 
and was known by us to be loved, trusted 
and honored ; quiet, wise, positive, gen- 
erous, he excelled in those virtues that 
give symmetry and strength to Christian 
character.”” He was successful in busi- 
ness, but the fruits thereof were never 
used for selfish gratification. He was 
benevolent and kind of heart, having 
an ear to hear the wants of mankind, a 
heart to feel for them, and an open 
purse to relieve them. Many who 
needed help received it from him, and 
never knew from whence it came. 

On March 17, 1841, Mr. Tayler was 
united in marriage to Miss Adaline A. 
Hapgood, a daughter of Mr. George 
Hapgood, then editor of the Western 
Reserve Chronicle. Of this union eleven 
children were born. The home life of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tayler was ideal in its 
happiness, congeniality and mutual love 
and esteem. Their home was ever one 
of the centres of Warren hospitality, 
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and was open and made welcome to 
any “stranger within the gates,’’ whose 
only needed passport was character and 
a good name. The young and the poor 
received as true consideration and at- 
tention as was given to the honored or 
the rich. Mrs. Tayler was in all respects 
the equal of her husband in goodness 
and character; an earnest helper, a 


patient adviser and a pure-hearted « 


Christian woman. She lived for. her 
husband and her home; and in the 
hearts of her children her memory will 


ever be shrined as a precious thing. 


She did not survive the husband many 
years, but died on May 22, 1885, after 
a lingering illness and many months of 
suffering. 

Mr. Tayler was in the very prime of 
his usefulness when the summons came. 
He died as he had often hoped that 
death might find him—with the armor 
of life upon him, his weapons of daily 
warfare in his hands, his face set in the 
direction of victory. He had been 
heard to say, musingly: “Why should 
we pray to be delivered from sudden 


death? If a man is prepared to go, 
nothing seems more desirable than to 
fall at his post.’”” His wish was given 
to him. Although ill health and weak- 
ness had fully beset him, he kept at his 
place of business until the day preced- 
ing his death. At eight o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, November 23, 1880, 
his spirit took sudden flight to the world 
of‘ rest and peace that had been his 
dream. 

The: sorrow of the community in 
which and for which he had done so 
much, was universal. On Friday, the 
day of his funeral, the business houses 
of the city were closed, and trade was 
generally suspended. The High Street 


- Methodist church, in’ which he had 


worshiped, -was filled with sorrowing 
friends, among them many prominent 
men from neighboring cities. The ser- 
vices were solemn and heartfelt ; and as 
the precious dust was laid away to 
rést; the universal ‘feeling was that the 
world had-lost a noble Christian man. 


James Henry SEYMOUR. 
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“THERE were giants in those days.” 
Into no Mosaic of life can this quotation 
be more fittingly set than a history of 
the men who subdued this western wild- 
erness and opened the path along which 
modern civilization has come with such 
splendid strides. By natural selection 
they were the bravest and best of New 
England’s product, for the weak, and 
puny and deformed could not face and 


bear the hardships of the new land, but 
were compelled to be content with their 
lot at home. Among these stalwart 
and strong-minded and strong-hearted 
men, the Harmons of Warren hold a 
prominent place, and no adequate 
record of Western Reserve pioneers 
could be made without more than a 
passing reference to them. 

Thé family was for many years known 
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in New England. The first member 
thereof of whom any record is made 
was John Harman (so spelled in the 
records) who emigrated from England 
prior to 1644, at which date he settled 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, where he 
died on January 7, 1660. Reuben, his 
great-grandson, was born on February 
18, 1714, and died at Rutland, Ver- 
mont, September 6, 1794. On June 30, 
1780, he conveyed to his son Oliver, in 
Rutland, ninety acres of land, and to 
his son Reuben, jr., of Rupert, ninety 
acres. The last named was the father 
of the subject of this sketch. He was 
a man of power and influence in Ver- 
mont, a member of its general assembly 
and a large landholder. He had the 
privilege of coining copper coins on his 
own responsibility, which was in those 
days no light distinction. He was mar- 
ried in September, 1774, to Ruth Rising, 
a daughter of Aaron and Anna Rising 
of Suffield, Connecticut. She was a 
resolute, capable woman, above the 
average height, of a broad, muscular 
build, sociable, cheerful and indomita- 
ble patience and perseverance. Reu- 
ben, jr., was one of the patriot soldiers 
in the War of the Revolution. While 
he was absent with the army she was at 
Sunderland, Massachusetts, when it was 
attacked and burned by the British and 
Indians. She caught an unbroken colt 
and mounted it bare-back, with a three- 
week’s babe in her arms, and fled, while 
the smoke of her burning home rolled 
up behind her. 

In 1796 Mr. Harmon purchased of 
Samuel H. Parsons five hundred acres 
of land embracing the well-known “Salt 
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Springs” in Wethersfield township, Trum- 
bull county, Ohio (but not yet so desig- 
nated, as Ohio had not yet come into 
being). In the fall of 1797 he made a 
journey to his far-western possessions, 
and began the manufacture of salt, an 
article of absolute necessity and sure 
sale in the new country. He returned 
home in the spring, and no record has 
been left to show whether or not he left 
any one to continue the business in his 
absence. He made the trip to the west 
each year in that way, meanwhile erect- 
ing a cabin for the reception of his 
family. In the early spring of 1800 he 
returned to Vermont and prepared for 
the final removal to his new field of 
labor. Having made all things ready, 
the start on the long journey was made 
in June. He was accompanied by his 
wife, four daughters, four sons, and a 
family named Barnes, that afterwards 
settled in Fowler township. While 
wending their way westward fresh dis- 
turbances with the Indians occurred, 
compelling them to halt in Beaver, so 
that they did not reach their home at 
Weathersfield until August. 

Here the father and his sons went to 
work with characteristic energy, to clear 
the land and make for themselves a 
home. In the spring of 1806 the father 
returned to Vermont, to give his busi- 
ness interests there a final closing up. 
On his return west he found that the 
agent whom he had left in charge of his 
salt works had disappeared, taking with 
him two thousand dollars of his em- 
ployer’s money, part of which he had 
collected from sales of salt, and part of 
which had been forwarded him from 











the east. That sum of money was an 
amount that would have proved a seri- 
ous blow to any one in those days of 
meager resources and low values, and 
Mr. Harmon felt it severely. But he 
went to work again with unfailing energy 
and courage. In the midst of his labors 
he was taken with a fever, and died on 
October 29, 1806, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. His loss was not only a sad 
blow to his family, but to the whole 
Reserve as well. He was an honest, 
industrious and kind-hearted man. He 
had been for many years a member of 
the Congregational church at Rupert, 
Vermont, and in 1803 united with the 
First Presbyterian church of Warren. 
He was a man of much general knowl- 
edge and address, a good conversation- 
alist,and much in demand for the draw- 
ing up of minor legal papers and the 
settling of neighborhood disputes. His 
death threw a double load upon the 
shoulders of his wife, but she was com- 
petent to bear it. She was the first 
white woman to settle in Weathersfield, 
and the many troubles and dangers she 
faced fearlessly showed that she was 
cast in a heroic mold, and fit indeed to 
be the wife of a pioneer. She fulfilled 
- all the duties of a mother to her chil- 
dren, and passed away on April 10, 
1836, at the residence of a son, Heman 
R. Harmon, in Warren, in the. seventy- 
eighth year ofherage. She was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church of Warren 
for many years, and died in the full en- 
joyment of her faith. Of the children 
born to this worthy couple these brief 
references may be made: One child, a 
mere babe, was scalded to death in 
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1802. Ann was born on February 20, 
1782, in Rupert, and died in March, 
1841,‘in Bristol, Ohio. The greater 
part of her life was spent in school teac- 
ing. Clary was born on April 12, 1785, 
was first married to William Leavitt, 
and afterwards to Dr. John Brown. She 
died on January 22,1844. Betsey was 
born November 12, 1788, and died No- 
vember 7, 1853. She was married to 
Samuel Gibson, and on his death mar- 
ried Albert Opdyke. Lucretia was born 
February 11,1791, and married William 
Draper. On his death she married 
William Frazier. She died in January, 
1871, the last to survive of a large fam- 
ily of sons and daughters. Hiram R. 
was born on December 18, 1793, and died 
October 15, 1852. Heman R. was born 
February 12, 1798, and died on Decem- 
ber 1, 1859. He was a well known 
merchant of Warren, filled the office of 
sheriff, and was one of the earliest man- 
ufacturers of Trumbull county. 

Dr. John B. Harmon, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Rupert, Ben- 
nington county, Vermont, on October 
19, 1780. He was named after John 
Brown, a friend of his father’s in the Ver- 
mont assembly. His early education 
was limited, but he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Latin to give him a good 
understanding of the terms in use in the 
medical books of the day. He was 
correct in spelling and grammar, quick 
and accurate in arithmetic, well versed 
in English and American history, and 
was fond of speculative inquiries, such as 
‘Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,’ ‘ Hume’s Moral, Political and 
Religious Essays,’ etc. He was partial to 
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poetry also. Pope, Burns and Shakes- 
peare he often quoted, as well as 
Cowper and Watts. The Bible was 
at his tongue’s end as much as with 
a Methodist or Disciple minister. In 
politics he was a Jeffersonian, after- 
wards a J. Q. Adams man and a Whig. 

His early training fitted him for the 
part he was to play in after life. In 
helping his father carry on a large farm- 
ing business in Vermont, he early began 
a life of exposure, often going through 
the winter storms on foot, with his dog 
and gun, from the home or valley farm 
to one several miles up the mountains. 
Hecame to the Reserve with his parents, 
and from 1800 to 1806 aided his father 
in the salt works, which were carried on 
extensively, and furnished salt to the 
settlers at distant points as well as 
those nearer. He enjoyed the common 
sports of the day, deer and bear hunting, 
and was one of the most expert at an 
off-hand long shot. One winter he had 
some twenty deer strung up on a hill a 
mile west of the springs. In 1803 he 
purchased from his father two hundred 
and fifty acres of the salt spring tract, 
for twenty-five hundred dollars in cur- 
rency, which was resold in 1806. 

The bent of his mind and his desire 
were both in the direction of medicine, 
and he came early to the conclusion to 
follow that profession. In 1796 he 
studied some under the direction of Dr. 
Josiah Blackmer, and even practiced 
some among his neighbors. Dr. Enoch 
Leavitt settled in Leavittsburgh, and 
young Harmon studied under him as 
opportunity afforded. In 1806, when 
the father made his final visit to the 
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east, as recorded above, John B. went 
with him and remained there under the 
tuition of Dr. Blackmer, who was a 
relative by marriage. In 1808 he re- 
turned from the east and located in 
Warren, where the remainder of his 
long and useful life was spent. He was 
a man of large heart as well as brain. 
Upon the death of his father, he natur- 
ally assumed the guidance of the 
family. While at Dorset he wrote his 
brothers Hiram and Heman “to be 
careful of their leisure hours, to shun 
all bad habits, study evenings, so as to 
fit themselves for future usefulness and 
honorable positions in life, and to cher- 
ish always a reverent regard for the 
great Author of the Universe.” After- 
wards he sent Heman to school at Can- 
nonsburg, Pennsylvania, with the view 
of his studying medicine, but exposure 
led to necrosis of the femur, a large part 
of which the doctor removed. He was 
left slightly lame, and gave up the study 
of medicine to become a merchant, 
farmer and general business man, in 
which he was remarkably active, indus- 
trious and useful, but a fatality averse 
to financial success hovered over him. 
Of Dr. Harmon’s early life in Warren, 
and of his service to his country, I find 
the following in a sketch of the Harmon 
family prepared some years since: 


His practice rapidly increased, and although the 
fees were low, yet they enabled him to meet his large 
expenses easily. Part of this time he boarded at the 
tavern kept on Market street, by Colonel William W. 
Cotgreave, by whom he was commissioned surgeon 
of the second regiment, fifth brigade, fourth division 
of the militia of the state of Ohio, on the tenth day 
of August, 1813. This commission was repeated 
by Stephen Oviatt, colonel, February 5, 1817, and 
by Governor Worthington, July 17, 1818, only his 
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brigade was the first, and the rank of captain was 
assigned to him. He was present at the attack on 
Fort Mackinaw in 1813. When our forces first 


reached the fort, Dr. Harmon urged an immediate 


attack, but the general delayed some three days, 
during which it was reinforced, and the attack was 
repulsed with great loss. During the fight a captain 
was shot with a poisoned arrow inthe body. His 
sufferings were great, and he cried out, ‘‘O, doctor, 
for God's sake give mea cup of water.” A spring 
near by had been alternately in possession of the 
contending parties. The doctor got a squad of 
twenty men, and gained possession long enough to 
secure some muddy water. The captain drank a 
cupfuland exclaimed, ‘‘Now, if I hada shot at that 
d—d Indian, I'd die content.” On returning to 
Cleveland the doctor was left on the boat with his 
sick and wounded, while the officers proceeded to 
thetavern. He charged them first of all to send 
supplies to the boat ; waiting until he became im- 
patient, he went to the hotel and found the company 
attable. To an invitation to a seat, he sternly re- 
plied, ‘‘He did not eat till the sick were cared for.” 
Their needs were attended to while the feasting was 
delayed. 

Near the close of the war he resumed 
his practice in Warren, and was thence- 
forth a busy and hard-working man. 
His fame and his practice grew apace. 
He was in demand from all quarters of 
the Reserve, riding to Cleveland, Paines- 
ville, Ashtabula, Youngstown, Canfield, 
and in all other directions. His trips 
were, perforce, made on_ horseback. 
His appearance in these days of man- 
hood strength has been thus described : 
“‘ Six feet tall, with a round, full chest, a 
bundle of muscle and nerve of the finest 
quality, a high, square forehead jutting 
over deep bluish-gray eyes. He com- 
manded the life-long respect and friend- 
ship of the early pioneers of the Western 
Reserve. This imposed upon him an 
amount of work and responsibility which 
very few men could have met so well.” 
Many interesting stories have been told 
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of his adventures and the dangers he 
met while on his long and lonely rides 
or tramps through the wilderness, some 
of which appeared in this Magazine sev- 
eral months since. The physician of 
to-day, who rides in his carriage from 
door to door, over paved streets, has no 
idea of the hardship, through which the 
pioneers of his profession were called to 
pass. Often the roads were too bad for 
the use of horses, but for the doctor 
there could be no excuse. He wascom- 
pelled to get across the country, with 
his saddle-bags on his arm, as best he 
could. On one occasion Dr. Harmon 
walked sixty-five miles in one day, 
leaving home at daybreak and not 
again reaching it until ten o’clock at 
night. He was ever at the call of the 


sick, whether he was to be paid for his 


services or not. He sometimes swam 
his horse across the Mahoning, swollen 
with floating ice, to meet a professional 
engagement. A large part of his life 
regular sleep was unknown to him. 
Within the memory of his children he 
has gone two weeks without undressing 
at home, because of daily calls. He 
learned to sleep on his horse, or in his 
sulky, and when he lay down, instantly 
fell asleep ; would awake at a call, put 
up medicine in his bed, give directions, 
and be asleep before the waiter was out 
of the room. As a practitioner, and as 
a man of science, he stood in the front 
rank of his profession of the day. In 
medicine he was cautious and conserva- 
tive, but progressive and ready to adopt 
new views and remedies so far as reason 
and experience showed them to be of 
value. In 1814-16 he abandoned vene- 
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section in camp fever. He early adopted 
stimulants and cold water in fevers, and 
chlorate potassa, tincture of iron, and 
digitalis in scarlet fever. Ether and 
chloroform he hailed at once as boons to 
the suffering. At seventy years of age 
he was more progressive than many 
doctors at thirty-five. He was bold and 
skillful in surgical operations, having a 
hand which remained steady to the 
last. But he always studied carefully 
every operation of danger before he be- 
gan it. His knowledge of anatomy was 
derived largely from books and plates, 
but it was accurate and minute. His 
observation was acute to a proverb, and 
his sound judgment was admitted as 
master of all. Thelate Tracy Bronson, 
M. D., said of him: “ He had the best 
judgment of us all. I thought I had as 
much science, but when we got in a 
pinch and didn’t know what to do, he 
would see at a glance, and help us out.” 

He had other difficulties to face be- 
yond those already mentioned, and 
among them was no small share of 
physical suffering. I again quote from 
the record already referred to: 


In 1830 Dr. Harmon was prostrated by a severe 
run of fever, which nearly proved fatal. In 1833 he 
was pulled by a colt he was leading, from his saddle, 
and his horse ran, dragging him by the heels in his 
stirrup till the breaking of the girth released him. 
His back was so hurt that he could not sit down or 
get up for a long time without help. Years after, in 
attempting to do so, he would suddenly fall helpless. 
But he kept at his work. In February, 1838, his 
horse ran away and broke his ribs and one leg, and 
he lay in the snow for some time till found by John 
McConnell, whose son William he was visiting. He 
was helped in his sleigh, and went on and pre- 
scribed for his patient, and was brought home before 
his own injuries were cared for. About 1840 a tumor 
formed on his left side, beneath the deep pectoral 
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muscle. It was opened by Dr. Delamater, and 
again by Dr. Bronson, and aseton put in. The in- 
flammation was severe, and was nearly fatal. In 
the summer of 1845 he was again severely sick, and 
again in 1854 he had a congestive chill, in which for 
four hours he seemed to be past recovery. All of 
these attacks were results of excessive work and 
special injuries, which his iron constitution enabled 
him to survive. 

He continued in active practice until 
1854, when he retired, although he was 
still in constant demand as counsel in 
important cases. He was of great aid 
to his son, Dr. Julian Harmon, who took 
his place and has most worthily held it 
from that day to this. His last case of 
obstetrics was in July, 1857, his practice 
in that branch having extended over 
fifty-five years. In general surgery he 
was recognized as a master until the 
time of Ackley. In his fine sense of 
touch and cautious judgment he occa- 
sionally proved himself superior even 
to him, or even to the still more cele- 
brated Mott of New York City. In one 
important fight through the courts, Dr. 
Harmon was of great benefit to the 
surgical and medical profession gen- 
erally. The case has been described as 
follows : 

In 1838 he was sued for malpractice, in having, as 
was said, unnecessarily amputated aleg. The prose- 
cution was conducted by the Hon. J. R. Giddings, 
with the help of Wade, Sutliff and Ranney. The 
defense was made by David Tod and R. P. Spald- 
ing. The leg had been crushed by a timber rolling 
down from the top of a cabin which was being 
raised. Drs. John W. and Sylvanus Seeley were 
called in, on the second day, as counsel, and the 
operation was done. They wereallsued. The un- 
questioned ability of the surgeons, and the fame of 
the counsel, gave the case great notoriety. The 
issue was squarely made: Had an ignorant public 
the right to pass judgment on the action of three 
eminent surgeons, who had fully considered the case 
at thetime? Giddings claimed the right, and had 
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succeeded a few years before in obtaining a verdict 
against a doctor in Ashtabula county, for not 
properly caring, as was charged, for an injured 
ankle. He was a monomaniac on the subject, as it 
were, and left nothing undone that a zealous and 
able man could do, to win his case. Tod and 
Spalding were equally zealous and able for the de- 
fense, and were completely successful. The expense 
was large. It cost Dr. Harmon more than he had 
ever made from surgery ; but it showed to the pub- 
lic the essential impudence of such prosecutions, 
and has resulted in a better understanding of medi- 
ical responsibility. ‘There is no more sense in such 
asuit than there would be if a doctor should assume 
to prosecute three eminent lawyers for losing a case 
they had done their best to win, and such is the feel- 
ing now with the legal profession. 


Senator Ben Wade was very much 
dissatisfied with his part of the case 
after he had fully looked into its merits. 
At the conclusion of the trial he met 
Tod, the doctor’s lawyer, and asked 
him, ‘“‘How does the doctor feel over 


this ?” 

“Pretty hard,”’ responded Tod. 

“Well,” said Wade, “if he will for- 
give me this time I will never engage in 
so dirty a case again.” 

Mr. Tod told this to Dr. Harmon, 
who responded: “Tell him I will for- 
give him. If a man has done me a 
wrong and apologizes, I make it a point 
never to hold resentment against him.” 

Toward Giddings he felt no little 
anger, regarding his manner of conduct- 
ing the case as persecution. He never 
fully forgave him, but when the old 


statesman resigned from congress be- . 


cause of the unwarranted course of that 
body in censuring him for his attitude 
on the slavery question, the big heart of 
the old doctor caused him to overlook 
the hurt of the past, and to aid in Gid- 
dings’ triumphant return to Washington. 
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Dr. Harmon was busy in other direc- 
tions than medicine. He purchased 
two hundred and eighty acres of land 
in Warren township, and carried on 
farming quite extensively. He devoted 
special care to raising thoroughbred 
horses, but kept also choice cattle and 
sheep. He loved horses, and a good 
race where speed rather than betting 
was the object in view. He was an 
earnest and loyal Mason, joining the 
Warren lodge in 1814, in which he held 
the position of treasurer in 1815, and of 
senior deacon in 1818. He loved 
amusements as well as any one, and in 
his early boyhood learned the game of 
checkers, at which he soon became an 
expert, his reputation for skill in that 
line being known to checker players 
from Maine to New Orleans, and many 
of their champions coming from long 
distances to meet him, only to be van- 
quished. A characteristic story is told 
of him in this connection, that is well 
worth repeating, showing the vein of 
quiet fun that ran through his nature. 
In 1854 he started on a visit to a sister 
in the western part of Ohio. By a 
break in the canal they were detained a 
day at Toledo. At the hotel where he 
stopped a checker player of some skill 
had been winning games at a dollar 
each from parties who would risk their 
money and skill against his. Dr. Har- 
mon was dressed in a long dressing- 
gown and broad-brimmed hat, and was 
the last man in the group who would be 
taken for an expert at the game. After 
looking on for a time he remarked that 
he would be glad to try one game for 
skill but did not care to play for money. 
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The other man looked upon the reserva- 
tion as one of fear rather than principle, 
and grew sarcastic. He would look up 
occasionally and say: “ Well, old man, 
have you got your courage up to risking 
a dollar yet?” 

The old gentleman stood it as long as 
he could, but his courage began to get 
the better of his purpose. Still he held 
back, remarking, “I have never played 
for money, and am now too old to break 
my rule.” 

But the man persisted, and the crowd 
urged. Finally along in the afternoon 
when the gamester grew too impudent 
to be longer tolerated, the doctor pro- 
duced his dollar andsatdown. He won 
the game and kept on winning until his 
opponent lost all hope, threw up the 
game, paid his bill, and started for 
another hotel, followed by the hoots of 
the crowd. It was the first and only 
time the doctor ever played for stakes, 
but the temptation to punish the fellow 
was-too strong for any man to resist. 

Dr. Harmon was everready to lend a 
helping hand to any one, and especially 
to the members of his own family. At 
an early day he established his brother, 
Heman R. Harmon, in trade under the 
firm name of Harmon Brothers. The 
store was on the west side of Main street, 
Warren, south of one formerly occupied 
by Ephraim Quinby. In connection 
with Walter King they built the three 
story brick in 1827-28, known as the 
King and Harmon block, which in 
April, 1882, was torn down. Harmon 
Brothers occupied the north half, keep- 
ing drugs in the south end and dry goods 
in the north end. It had a handsome 
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cherry circular counter, and was regard- 
ed as a grand affair in its day. King 
occupied the south end of his half with 
a jewelry store. Henry Stiles had the 
north part of King’s half (a separate 
room) for a saddlery store. Harmon 
Brothers lost largely by outside business, 
dealing in cattle, clocks, etc.,and by en- 
dorsing for others. In 1832 they failed. 
The debts were eventually paid by Dr. 
Harmon mostly, but the loss stripped 
him of his farms, and imposed on him 
the necessity of prolonged toil in his 
profession. He never did business in 
the store himself, but his surplus earnings 
were absorbed by it. In fact, his whole 
life was helpful to others far more than 
to himself. 

I have reserved mention of Dr. Har- 
mon’s home life until the last, because 
it was there that he was at his best, and 
there he found solace and recompense 
for the cares and labors of the outer 
world. In 1816 he bought a house in 
Warren, finishing it in the year following 
and making it his home for the remain- 
der of his life. Two of his sisters kept 
house for a number of years. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1822, he was married to Sarah 
Dana of Pembroke, New York. His 
wife was a sister to Anderson Dana, a 
well known resident of Trumbull county, 
and the father of Junius Dana of Warren 
and Charles A. Dana of the New York 
Sun. Miss Dana was quite delicate in 
health, barely escaping death from con- 
sumption in early womanhood ; but she 
possessed perseverance and energy suf- 
ficient to enable her to meet the demands 
of her day and station with the most 
ample success- She was a friend to all; 
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charitable, and full of mercy to the er- 
ring. She toiled cheerfully in the inter- 
ests of her husband and children, and 
was anxious to see the latter educated 
as well as the circumstances of her hus- 
band and the school facilities to be then 
obtained, would permit. She was a 
member of the Presbyterian church, and 
ever remained a quiet, unobtrusive, but 
‘firm and consistent Christian. After 
the death of her husband she gave up 
the cares of the house, and led a life of 
ease, comfort and peace. She died on 
November 6, 1868. 

Six children were born to them, of 
whom three are now living. The eldest, 
John B. Harmon, jr., was born on Oc- 
tober 29, 1822. He graduated at Yale 


in 1842, studied law, and is one of the 
leading members of the bar of San Fran- 


cisco. The second, Dr. Julian Harmon, 
was born on August 1, 1824, and after 
graduating from Western Reserve col- 
lege and the Cleveland Medical college, 
began the practice of medicine with his 
father at Warren, in 1849, in which con- 
nection he remained until March 1, 1854, 
He then continued by himself until June, 
1860, when he was, for about a year, as- 
sociated with Dr. J. T. Smith. His 
practice was always large, and because 
of the severe strain it laid upon him, he 
left it for a short time and embarked in 
the drug business; but his heart was in 
the old work, and he soon went back to 
practice. He was in company with Dr. 
Metcalf from April, 1868, to April, 1875, 
since when he has been alone. He has 
acted as examining surgeon for Trum- 
bull county, for pensions, for some 
twenty years; is an active member of 


Trumbull County, Northeastern Ohio, 
and the State Medical societies, and has 
been a trustee of the Newburgh insane 
asylum and of the Western Reserve col- 
lege. He married J. Rebecca Swift, 
daughter of George and Olive (Kins- 
man) Swift, July 30, 1857, by whom he 
has two daughters and one son. She 
died on February 13, 1868. He was 
married again, June 6, 1871, to Mary E. 
Bostwick, daughter of L. L. and Mar- 
garet (Wetmore) Bostwick of Canfield, 
by whom he has one son living, an 
elder one having died October 26, 1881. 
Dr. Harmon is recognized all through 
Trumbull county as a worthy successor 
to his father, and has always had a large 
and successful practice. As aman he 
is universally liked and respected. As 
a physician he has been prompt in at- 
tendance, quick to recognize and skill- 
ful in combating the dangerous forms 
of disease. He was eminently success- 
ful in 1854 during an epidemic of vesic- 
ular bronchitis among children. During 
the great prevalence of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria in 1861-62-63 and 1864 he 
lost but very few out of a large number 
of cases. In the gravest accidents of 
obstetric practice he has been prompt, 
skillful and successful. For many years 
he acted as surgeon for the Cleveland & 
Mahoning, and Atlantic & Great West- 
ern railroads, and has managed some 
desperately bad cases with most gratify- 
ing success. Unassuming in manners, 
devoid of all trickery, frank in speech, 
clear in convictions, enthusiastic in the 
love of his profession, he may fairly be 
called “‘a chip from the granite block.” 

The next son, Charles R. Harmon, 
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was born November 4, 1826. He was 
engaged in Warren in business for a 
number of years, and was killed while 
bravely fighting in his country’s cause 
at the battle of Stone river. Edward 
D. Harmon was born May 1, 1831, and 
is a prosperous farmer and real estate 
dealer.in Oakland, California. Sarah 
D. Harmon, the only daughter, was born 
April 3, 1833, and died in Warren, July 
6, 1880. She was highly educated, and 
taught in the grammar and high schools 
of Warren, Dunkirk, Columbus, Elkhart 
and Poughkeepsie (select ladies’ semi- 
nary), and also in Sandford’s seminary 
at Cleveland. Never robust, she over- 
worked in her school duties, and wore 
herself out prematurely, but had done 
a good life’s work with great success, 
and bore a year and a half of intense 
suffering with great courage and resig- 
nation, and the firm hope of an humble 
Christian woman. Of the one of the six 
as yet unmentioned, the record hereto- 
fore referred to says: 

Their youngest child, Willie, was born June 30, 
1835, and died April 10, 1836, a pet favorite with his 
father never forgotten. Thestern, stoical man, years 
after, would drop a tear when, coming to his home, 
some incident would recall his babe. The inner 
feelings of such men are seldom understood. A few 
years before his death, a poor woman said to him, 
“Oh doctor, you can’t imagine how I felt when my 
child was scalded.” ‘‘Ah, mother,” he said, ‘‘ves I 
do; my youngest brother was scalded to death over 
fifty years ago, and I hear his cries again, every time 
Iam called to care for such a case.” This acute 
sensibility, coupled with resolute courage and self 
control, is largely enstamped upon his children, 
softened in some more than in others, by the quiet 
tenderness of his wife. 

Dr. John B. Harmon’s closing years 
were full of quietness and peace. He 
had nobly done his portion of the work 
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of the world, and had indeed a right to 
rest. As has been said in the above, he 
was consulted often, although not act- 
ively engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession. In January, 1858, he was at- 
tacked with pleuro-pneumonia, and all 
that love and skill could do for him were 
of no avail. He died on February 7- 
Many and marked were the expressions 
of grief from all directions. He had 
been not only physician but friend to the 
entire community, and his loss was a 
personal one to nearly all. The feeling 
toward him had been one not only of 
affection but of respect. As one who 
had traveled much and seen much, said: 
‘He always impressed me as being the 
peer of any man I ever met.’’ The ex- 
cellent portrait of him which accompa- 
nies this sketch, shows immediately to 
the student of physiognomy the origi- 
nality and dignity of hischaracter. He 
was spared the weakness and breaking 
down of extreme old age. Young in 
face, hair but slightly gray and scarcely 
thinned, he took his daily walks up to 
the year of his death—straight as an ar- 
row and with a light step. He read the 
news of the day and his medical period- 
icals, mingled with his friends, and was 
cheerful and happy to the last. I can 
close this imperfect sketch in no better 
way than to borrow the following tribute 
from a memorial article published in the 
Cleveland Leader on the occasion of his 
death : 


It can be readily perceived that his life has been 
active, and intensely interesting, as well as useful. 
His professional life commenced with the settlement 
of a new, wild and remote region; its growth washis — 
growth ; its expansion called for a like expansion in 
his mentality and acquirements ; its mature growth 
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became his ; its greatness his greatness ; and its his- 
tory in many respects his history. Generations have 
been born under his eye and his professional atten- 
tion, and the same generations have passed away 
receiving to the latest moment of life the best treat- 
ment that his large experiénce and strong, active in- 
tellect could give them. . . . Such were the 
scenes, hardships and toils through which Dr. Har- 
mon passed in the earlier years of his practice. He 
never drew back, never shirked or evaded, but met 
the duties, toils and privations of his position with a 
manly energy which overcame all obstacles. Hewas 
ready and prompt to render assistance whenever 
called upon. None, however poor, were turned away, 
and all united alike in the meed of praise for his 
disinterested labors and active benevolence. . . . 
As a man he was true in all the relations of life; as 
a husband fulfilling to the utmost the duties which 
that relation imposed; asa father kind and indulgent; 
as a friend he was steadfast in attachment and gener- 
ous toa fault ; as a citizen he was law-abiding in sen- 
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timent and conduct, patriotic in motive, and a helper 
and well-wisher of every good work having for its 
object the elevation and improvement of his fellow 
citizens. He was honest and upright in every trans- 
action. . . On the morrow will the corpseof Dr. 
Harmon be followed to its last resting place by a 
large concourse of mourners, sympathizing friends 
and citizens generally, and the sprig of evergreen 
will be cast upon his coffin when lowered into the 
earth by some professional brother, as a token that 
his virtues will be held in remembrance and his mem- 
ory kept fresh and green in the recollection of all. 
No rude hand will attempt to snatch it away, nor 
disturb his grave. ~ In peace he lived, in peace he 
died, and in peace will he rest. The nobleness of his 
life, its many generous deeds, its benevolent actions 
and. active usefulness.will assuage the pangs of sep- 
aration, and sweeter will grow the recollections of 
those who dwelt upon his well-spent life. A great, a 
good and true man. has departed, and 
‘© We ne’er.shall look upon his like again.” 


- «SEELEYE A. WILLSON. 
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On April 5, 1802, in obedience to a 
mandate from the territorial court of 
general quarter sessions, the electors of 
Cleveland* met at the residence of 
James Kingsbury, and organized a 
township government. Rudolphus Ed- 
wards was chosen chairman, while 
Nathaniel Doan filled the position of 
clerk. There seemed to be no contests 
over the various places to be filled, and 
there is no evidence to show any di- 
vision along party lines.. Amos Spaf- 





*The township of Cleveland not only embraced 
the survey township of that name, but all of the 
present county of Cuyahoga east of the river, three 
townships of Geauga county, and nominally the 
whole Reserve west of the Cuyahoga, although this 
tract was still in the possession of the Indians. 


ford, Timothy Doan and W. W. Williams 
were chosen trustees. Cleveland was 
then a part of Trumbull county. 


THE TOWNSHIP OF CLEVELAND. 


The first record book of the township 
is still preserved in the office of the city 
clerk. It is stained and dingy with 
handling and time, its leaves are yellow, 
the edges are wearing away with rust, 
and the leather cover is mouldy with 
decay. The record of the first meeting, 
referred to above, does not appear 
therein, but the second is set down 
in full,.as follows—given verbatim : 


April the 4, one thousand eight hundred and three, 
The inhabitants of the township of Cleveland mei 
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at the house of James Kingsbury, esq,, for a town- 
ship meeting, and proceed and chose : 

Amos Spafford, esq., chairman. 

Nathl. Doan, town clerk. 

Amos Spafford, esq., James Kingsbury, esq. and 
Timothy Doan, trustees. 

James Kingsbury, esq. and James Hamilton, over- 
seers of the poor. 

Rudolphus Edwards, and Ezekiel Walley and 
Amos Spafford, esq., fence viewers. 

Elijah Gunn and Samuel Huntington, esq., ap- 
praisers of houses. 

James Kingsbury, esq., lister. 

William Elivin, James Kingsbury, esq. and Tim- 
othy Doan, supervisors of highways. 

Rudolphus Edwards, constable. 

The next entry in the book is given 
literally, as follows : 

June 21, one thousand eight hundred and three. 
The el— [rest obliterated] of the township of Cleve- 

‘land, met at the house of James Kingsbury esq., 
to elect two justices of the peace, and proceeded 
and chose Samuel Jones chairman ; Amos Spafford 
and Timothy Doan justices of the peace. 

June 21, 1803. Likewise proceeded and appointed 
Amos Spafford, Elijah Gunn, Samuel Jones judges 
of the election; Stephen [obliterated], Nathl. 
Doan clerks, and after being sworn received the 
[torn out], and by examining the votes found 
that David ‘worn away] had twenty-seven votes for 
representative to congress, and that Michael Balding 
had six votes for representative to congress, as may 
be seen by the poll book in this office. 

The next gathering is in October of 
the same year, when it is found that 
“Benjamin Tappan had seventy-one 
votes for senator, David Abbot seventy- 
two for representative to the assemply, 
Ephraim Quimby nineteen votes for 
representative to the assembly, Amos 
Spafford one vote for senator and one 
for representative to the assembly, and 
David Hudson one vote for representa- 
tive to assembly, which may appear by 

the poll book in this office.” The April 

election of 1804 was also held at the 
residence of Mr. Kingsbury, and most 
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of the names mentioned above appear 
in connection with the various offices 
to be filled. It was decided on this oc- 
casion to raise a town tax of ten dollars. 
Interesting points of minor history are 
found all along here. At one meeting 
of the trustees the town was divided 
into supervisors’ districts, and each of 
those officials directed as to what por- 
tion he should have under his care, 
thus: “To Lorenzo Carter the road 
leading from the city of Cleveland to 
Hudson, to Daniel Rukers’.” On an- 
other occasion the trustees met and 
appointed a number of jurymen. In 
1806 the town reached the dignity of 
two constables, John Shaw and Ezekiel 
Holly being elected to those positions. 
Nathan Perry * is mentioned in 1807 as 
being elected one of the supervisors of 
highways.t On this occasion it was 
voted that “a town tax be assessed 
equal to the county tax, to defray the 
town charges and to be laid out on 





*A full biography of Nathan Perry, sr., and 
Nathan Perry, jr., may be found in the MAGAZINE 
OF WESTERN History for November, 1885, in an 
article entitled ‘‘The Pioneer Merchants of Cleve- 
land.” The one referred to above was probably the 
father, as the son did not make Cleveland his home 
until 1808. 


+ Extract from Judge S. O. Griswold’s admirable 
address before the Early Settlers’ association, on its 
fifth anniversary : “I notice that one of the super- 
visors of highways chosen at the first election was 
Samuel Huntington, who was the same year elected 
as delegate to the state convention, the first senator 
elected from Trumbull county, afterwards chosen 
supreme judge, and subsequently elected governor 
ofthe state. Stanley Griswold also was town clerk, 


but soon appointed by the governor to fill a vacancy 
in the United States senate from Ohio, and at the 
end of his term appointed by the President judge of 
the Northwest Territory.” 














highways.” The duties of the town- 
ship clerk were varied, and at times 
unique. He kept a record of “ear 
marks” for cattle and sheep, and entries 
like the following are found in this 
book: “Philo Scovill is entitled to 
mark all cattle, hogs, sheep, etc., with a 
straight slope on the underside of the 
left ear, from thisdate.’”’ Nathan Perry’s 
mark was “a square cross off each ear, 
and a slit in the right cross.’ The 
name of Levi Johnson first appears in 
the records in 1813, when he was elected 
fence viewer. He was also made con- 
stable in the same year, and received 
seventy votes for coroner. On one oc- 
casion when revenue was needed, a tax 
of fifty cents on each horse and twenty- 
five cents on each head of cattle in the 
township was ordered. The poormaster 
seems to have been busy from the very 
formation of the township. Many 
orders to poor people to quit the town 
are on record, but there is nothing to 
show that any of them were ever 
obeyed. Philo Scovill was elected con- 
stable, but “utterly refused to serve.” 
A few years later Peter M. Weddell was 
chosen overseer of the poor, and not 
wishing to serve paid the fine of two 
dollars provided for such refusal. On 
one occasion Leonard Case and Samuel 
Cowles were elected to this office, re- 
fused to serve, and paid their fines. 
The trustees accordingly appointed 
James S. Clark and John Blair to fill 
the vacancies. They also refused, and 
paid their fines. The trustees again 
convened and appointed William Bliss 
and Reuben Champion. The former 
accepted, and the latter contributed the 
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usual amount to the township treasury. 


THE INCORPORATED VILLAGE OF CLEVE- 
LAND. 


The above relates to the township of 
Cleveland. The act of incorporation 
for the village of Cleveland passed the 
general assembly of Ohio on Decem- 
ber 23, 1814, to take effect on the first 
Monday of June, 1815. In accordance 
with that law an election was held, and 
the book in which the first record was 
made is also in possession of the city 
clerk. It is old and weather-beaten, 
but in much better preservation than 
the one commenced in 1803. Its first 
entry is, in full, as follows: 


Be it remembered that in pursuance of the act of 
the general assembly of the state of Ohio, entitled, 
“ An act to incorporate the village of Cleveland in 
the county of Cuyahoga,” the lawful electors of said 
village met at the court house in said village, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
fifteen, between the hours of twelve and one o'clock 
p. m., for the purpose of electing a president, re- 
corder, three trustees, a treasurer, two assessors and 
a village marshal, agreeable to the provisions of the 
aforesaid act, made and provided. Samuel William- 
son* and Nathan Perry being appointed judges and 
David Long clerk of said elections, viva voce, by the 
electors present, and having been duly sworn faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of their respective offices 
aforesaid, the electors aforesaid having proceeded to 
to elect by ballot the officers aforesaid, according 
the provisions of the aforesaid, a statement of the 
votes given at said elections was therefore by said 
judges counted and decided to be as follows : 

For president, Alfred Kelley had twelve votes. 

For recorder, Horace Perry had twelve votes. 

For treasurer, Alonzo Carter had twelve votes. 

For trustee, Samuel Williamson, David Long and 
Nathan Perry, jr., each had twelve votes. 

For marshal, John A. Ackley had twelve votes. 

For assessors, George Wallace and John Riddle 
had twelve votes. 





* Samuel Williamson, sr., father of the late 


Samuel Williamson, president of the Cleveland 
Society of Savings. 
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Who were therefore duly sworn, as the law directs, 
before me, 

ALBERT HORACE PERRY, 
Recorder, clerk of elections and justice of the 
peace. 

A meeting of the trustees was held in 
October of the same year, at which a 
number of streets were laid out,* on the 
petition of John A. Ackley, Aaron Olm- 
stead, Daniel Kelley, Thompson Miller, 
Matthew Williamson, Amasa Bailey, 
William Trimble, Levi Johnson, Joseph 
R. Kelley, Stephen Dudley, John Ran- 
dall, Hiram Hamter and: Ashbel W. 
Walworth. After the streets are desig- 
nated by the number of lots, the record 
continues : 

And it is further ordered the said several streets in 
said petition mentioned and described, shall be sev- 
erally distinguished, known and called by the fol- 
lowing names, to-wit : 

The first in said petition mentioned shall be called 
“St, Clair street,” the second ‘‘Bank street,” the 
third ‘‘Seneca street,” the fourth ‘‘Wood street,” the 
fifth ‘‘Bond street,” the sixth ‘‘Euclid street,” the 
seventh ‘‘Diamond street.” 

In the January following the trustees 
appointed A. W. Walworth corporation 
clerk, and ordered that the “said clerk 
shall not issue any amount of bills 
greater than double the amount of the 
funds in his hands.’”’ In March Alfred 
Kelley + resigned the presidency of the 
corporation, and the trustees appointed 
his father, Daniel Kelley, in his place. 
This action was ratified by an election 
in the following June; and Mr. Kelley 





_ * The boundaries of the village were so much of 
the city plat as lies north of Huron street and west of 
Erie street, in the plat as originally laid out by the 
Connecticut land company. 

+ An extended biography of Alfred Kelley can be 
found in the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, for 


March, 1886. 
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was continued in the same office during 
1817, 1818 and 1819. In 1820 Horace 
Perry was made president; Reuben 
Wood succeeding him in 1821. From 
the latter year until 1825 Leonard Case 
filled the position ; but failing to qualify 
on his election in the year last named, 
the recorder,/Eleazur Waterman, became 
president ex-officio. There is a blank in 
the record book from 1825 to 1828, and 
arather hasty examination of the files 
of the Herald for those years failed to 
discover anything that would show that 
an election had been held. The proba- 
bility is that Mr. Waterman continued 
to fill the offices of both president and 
recorder until 1828, when he was com- 
pelled to resign through ill health caused 
by an accident. The next entry shows 
that the trustees on May 30, appointed 
Orison Cathan president, and D. H. 
Beardsley recorder. Mr. Cathan, who 
died only a few years ago at Chagrin 
Falls, was a well-known painter of 
Cleveland, and was married to a daugh- 
ter of Lorenzo Carter. The office was 
filled in succeeding years as follows: 
1829, Dr. David Long; { 1830 and 1831, 
Richard Hilliard; { 1832, 1834 and 
1835, John W. Allen. From the twelve 
votes cast for Mr. Kelley, Cleveland 
had grown to a total of one hundred 
and six votes for Mr. Allen in 1835. 

Mr. Allen is one of the vigorous and 
able men who are met at every point 
and turn of Cleveland’s early days. He 





} For the life of Dr. Long see ‘‘ Pioneer Medicine 
of the Western Reserve,” in MAGAZINE OF WEST- 
ERN HIsToRY, January, 1886; for that of Richard 
Hilliard see ‘‘ The Pioneer Merchants of Cleveland” 
in same, for November, 1885. 
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came here in the year of 1826, entered 
on the practice of the law, and was soon 
one of the influential and hard-working 
men of the place. He was president of 
the village corporation in the years 
aboved named, and in 1841 was made 
mayor of Cleveland: In 1835-7 he 
served in the state senate, and in 1836 
was elected to congress, commencing 
with the famous extra session of Sep- 
tember 1837, and being reélected in 
1838. He was one of the active spirits 
in securing Cleveland’s first railroad ; 
was engaged in many official and pri- 
vate positions of trust, and rounded out 
his long and active career by filling the 
office of postmaster of Cleveland from 
1865 to 1870. Mr. Allen is yet living, 


and is looked upon by all as one of the 
most honored among Cleveland’s pio- 


neers. 

With the close of Mr. Allen’s term, as 
president, the old regime came to an 
end, and Cleveland entered upon her 
career as acity. Pending detailed ref- 
erence thereto, a glance may be rapidly 
taken at some of the measures that oc- 
cupied the time of these early corporate 
fathers. In 1816 it was ordered that a 
tax of one-half per cent. be laid on all 
the lots in the township. On June 13, 
1817, it is ordered by the trustees that 
“the several sums of money which were 
by individuals subscribed for the build- 
ing of a school house in said village,* 





* This building stood on St. Clair street, on the 
east side of the lot now occupied by the Kennard 
House, and was in a grove of oak trees. It was of 
but one story and was the first school property ever 
owned by Cleveland as a corporation. ‘‘But it was 
not free,” says Mr. Andrew Freese’s history of the 
Cleveland schools, “except to a few who were too 


shall be refunded to the subscribers, 
and that the corporation shall be the 
sole proprietor of said school house, 
which said subscriptions shall be paid 
out of the treasury of the corporation at 
the end of three years, from and after the 
thirteenth day of June, 1817.”’ In June, 
1818, the first recorded ordinance was 
passed, declaring that “if any person 
shall shoot or discharge any gun or 
any pistol within said village, such 
person so offending shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined in any sum not exceeding 
five dollars, nor under fifty cents for the 
use of said village.” In 1820 ordin- 
ances were passed forbidding swine to 
run at large; for butchering within the 
city limits, except under certain regula- 
tions; making it necessary to obtain 
the consent of the authorities before any 
show could be given ; forbidding horse 
racing and fast driving ; making a pen- 
alty for the running of geese at large; 
and others of a like character. In 
1823 an ordinance was passed regulat- 
ing the planting of shade trees in the 
streets ; in 1825 a tax of one-fourth per 
cent. was laid on all village property, 
and a new enumeration of property 
given ; in the same year Canal, Michi- 
gan, a part of Seneca and Champlain 
streets were officially laid out ; in 1828 
a tax of two mills per dollar was or- 
dered. Of course all these things were 
not done without objection and grumb- 
ling from tax payers, as human nature 





poor to pay tuition. The town gave the rent of the 
house to such teachers as were deemed qualified, 
subjecting them to very few conditions. They were 
left to manage the school in all respects just as they 
pleased. It was, in short, a private not a public 
school. 
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was the same sixty years ago that it is 
to-day. I find the following illustrative 
incident in the biography of the late N. 
E. Crittenden : 

In his early days in Cleveland he was chosen one 
of the village trustees. In 1828 when he held thay 
office, and Richard Hilliard was president of the 
board, the members gathered one afternoon in an 
office and voted an appropriation of two hundred 
dollars to put the village in proper order. Great was 
the outcry at this wastefulness, on the part of the 
taxpayers. One of the old citizens, who yet lives, 
met Mr, Crittenden and wanted to know what on 
earth the trustees could find in the village to spend 
two hundred dollars on. 

The year 1829 saw the purchase of 
Cleveland’s first fire engine. It was 
bought of the American Hydraulic Com- 
pany, at an expense of two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. The same year saw 
the establishment of a market, and the 
passage of an ordinance regulating the 
same; and also the return of a large 
delinquent tax list. In 1830 a village 
seal was ordered; it was decided that 
the stalls of the market must be dis- 
posed of by lease ; and a tax of one-half 
mill on the dollar ordered on all city 
property. In 1831 Prospect street from 
Ontario to Erie was laid out. It was 
at first named Cuyahoga street, but 
before the entry was officially made the 
name was changed to Prospect. James 
L. Conger was appointed prosecuting 
attorney, at a salary of thirty dollars per 
annum; and Silas Belden, street and 
house inspector, at the same sum. Both 
of these offices were abolished in 1832. 
In the last named year Dr. David Long 
and O. B. Skinner were appointed a 
committee to purchase a village hearse, 
harness and bier. In fear of the ap- 
proach of cholera, a board of health 
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was appointed, consisting of Dr. Cowles, 
Dr. Mills, Dr. St. John, S. Belden and 
Ch. Denison, to which Dr. S. J. Weldon 
and Daniel Worley were afterwards ad- 
ded. In July a tax of two mills on the 
dollar was ordered. In 1833 River 
street was laid out from Superior street 
to Union lane, and Meadow, Lighthouse 
and Spring streets were also designated. 
A second fire engine was purchased, at 
an expense of seven hundred dollars. 
In 1834 a large number of new streets 
were laid out. 

The last meeting of the trustees of the 
incorporated village of Cleveland was 
held on the twenty-first of March, 1836. 
On March 5, an act had been pagsed by 
the general assembly of Ohio, incorpor- 
ating the city of Cleveland, and order- 
ing an election of officers on the second 
Monday in April. Judges of elections 
and clerks were appointed, artd the polls 
were ordered opened as follows: In 
the First ward, at the court house; in 
the Second ward, in the lower room of 
the Stone church; and in the Third 
ward, at the Academy on St. Clair 
street. This was the last act under the 
village charter. 


THE CITY OF CLEVELAND. 


The rapid development of this period 
resulting from a steady tide of people 
from the east to the west, had justified 
this step of extension on the part of 
Cleveland, the more especially as her 
population had nearly doubled in two 
years. Under the new arrangement 


there were three wards, each repre- 
sented by three councilmen and one 
alderman. 


This order of things re- 
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mained until 1851, when another ward 
was added. In 1853, under the new 
constitution, the aldermen were dis- 
pensed with. The term of office of the 
mayor was at first set at one year, which 
was extended to two years in 1853. 

The first election under the city 
charter was held on April 15, 1836. 
Five hundred and eighty votes were 
cast. The candidates for mayor were 
John W. Willey and Leonard Case, sr. 
The contest was warm and full of in- 
terest, and resulted in the choice of the 
following gentlemen : 

Mayor—John W. Willey. 

Aldermen—Richard Hilliard, Nicho- 
las Dockstader and Joshua Mills. 

Marshal—George Kirk. 

Treasurer—Daniel Worley. 

Councilmen—First ward, Morris Hep- 
burn, John R. St. John, William V. 
Craw; Second ward, Sherlock J. An- 
drews, Henry L. Noble, Edward Bald- 
win; Third ward, Aaron T. Strickland, 
A. M. C. Smith, Horace Canfield. 

Mr. Willey, thus entrusted with the 
honor and responsibility of first 1taayor 
of Cleveland, was in all ways qualified 
for that position. He was of New 
Hampshire birth, and when twenty-five 
years of age, in 1822, he settled in 
Cleveland and began the practice of 
law. He was the kind of a man to 
make his way in a new and growing 
country. Well learned in the law, of a 
keen and penetrating mind, a logician 
by nature, and endowed with great elo- 
quence and wit, he soon became a 
marked feature of the Ohio bar. He 
served three years as representative and 
three as senator in the Ohio legislature. 


On his election as mayor of Cleveland 
he gave himself earnestly to the peculiar 
demands of a formative period, giving 
much personal attention to the prepara- 
tion of the laws under which the new 
city commenced to do its work. He 
was reélected mayor in 1837 by a large 
majority. In 1840 he was appointed to 
the bench, which he was eminently fitted 
to adorn. At the time of his death, 
which occurred in June, 1842, he was 
president judge of the fourteenth judi- 
cial district. Of the quality of Judge 
Willey’s work for the city, Judge Gris- 
wold speaks as follows in the address 
heretofore quoted : 

The act by which the city was incorporated is a 
most excellently drafted instrument. It shows on 
the part of its author a clear understanding of 
municipal rights and duties. The language is clear 
and precise, and throughout its whole length it bears 
the impress of an educated, experienced legal mind. 
It was undoubtedly the work of the first mayor, and 
I may add, for the purpose of furnishing the basis 
of wise city legislation, for clearness, precision and 
certainty, it will not suffer by comparison with any 
of the municipal codes enacted since the adoption 
of the present constitution. 

The first meeting of the first city 
council of Cleveland was held in the 
court house on April 15, 1836. The 
officers named above as elected, re- 
ceived the oath of office and with them 
“George Hoadly,* a justice of the 
peace for said county.” Sherlock J. 
Andrewst was unanimously elected 
president of the council; and Henry B. 
Payne was by a like vote made city clerk 





* Afterwards mayor of Cleveland and father of 
Governor George Hoadly. 

+ For life of Judge Andrews, see ‘MAGAZINE of 
WESTERN History’ for August 1885, under title 
‘‘A Group of Contemporary Lawyers of the Cleveland 
Bar.” 
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and city attorney. At the second meet- 
ing a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the councils of Philadelphia as 
to the mutual advantages to be derived 
from the building of the proposed 
Cleveland & Warren railroad to Pitts- 
burgh. The presentation of the famous 
Columbus street bridge to the city was 
accepted. Glancing rapidly over the 
proceedings for the next few months, we 
glean these points of historical interest, 
showing the outward movements of 
municipal events: The preparation of a 
law, authorizing a city loan not to exceed 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
was ordered. Fire limits were estab- 
lished on May 4, wood inspectors were 
appointed, and it was decreed that 
“each cord shall contain one hundred 
and twenty-eight cubic feet.” On May 
7 an ordinance was passed regulating 
the fire department, and prescribing that 
“The fire department of the city of 
Cleveland shall consist of a chief 
engineer, two assistant engineers, two 
fire wardens, in addition to the alder- 
men and councilmen (who are ex-officio 
fire wardens) and such fire-engine men, 
hose men, hook and axe men, as are, or 
may from time to time, be appointed by 
the city council.” It prescribes the 
duties of each official in full, and orders 
penalties for damaging or obstructing 
the department in any way, All mem- 
bers of fire companies were exempted 
from poll tax. On the same day the 
first theatre license issued by the city 
of Cleveland was granted to Messrs. 
Dean and McKinney, to be in force one 
year, on the payment of seventy-five 
dollars. John Shier was appointed city 


surveyorand engineer. The intersection 
of Water and Superior streets was des- 
ignated as a public stand for the sale of 
wood, and Stephen Woolverton, wood 
inspector, was directed to locate his 
office near that point. The public square 
near Euclid and Ontario streets was 
designated for the same purpose, and 
Inspector Samuel Brown was directed 
to locate his office in that vicinity. The 
purchase of a coat for each member of 
the Hook and Ladder company was 
ordered. Samuel Cook was elected the 
first chief engineer of the fire depart- 
ment of the city of Cleveland; Sylvester 
Pease and Erastus Smith being chosen 
first and second engineers, respectively. 
On May 31, a communication from the 
mayor on the subject of common schools 
was read, and referred to a select com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Messrs. 
Andrews, Hilliard and Hepburn. The 
street commissioner was directed to pro- 
cure a suitable ferry-boat, to carry per- 
sons and property across the river at 
such point as the council should direct. 
In the proceedings for June 20, the fol- 
lowing was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the marshal is hereby directed to 
prosecute every person retailing ardent spirits con- 
trary to the provisions of the ordinance regulating 
licenses, after giving such person six days notice to 
procure a license—and also to prosecute every 
person who fails to take out a license within one 
week after the same has been granted by the 
council. 


In August Mr. Andrews resigned his 
position of president of the council, Dr. 
Joshua Mills being elected to the place. 
In October formal action is taken for 
the repairing or replacing of “the town 
pump near the court house.” Henry B. 
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Payne resigned the position of city 
clerk and George B. Merwin was elected 
to that office. At the meeting of the 
council of October 29, a reminder of the 
famous “ bridge war’ comes up in the 
following resolution offered by Mr. 
Baldwin : ' 


WHEREAS, During the night of the twenty-seventh 
inst. a portion of the city bridge, connecting this 
city with the city of Ohio, was blown up; and the 
night of the twenty-eighth the effectual application 
of powder to the southern abutment has nearly de- 
stroyed the aforesaid bridge ; and 

WHEREAS, It is satisfactorily ascertained that 
the depredations aforesaid were committed by the 
inhabitants of Ohio City, during the commissions of 
which depredations, women and children were com- 
pelled to flee their beds in dead of night; a 
stone of the supposed weight of two hundred pounds 
was forced into a neighbor’s house, of ten rods dis- 
tance, and the lives of families and individuals 
jeopardized ; 

Resolved, by the city council of the city of Cleve- 
land, That the marshal and his deputies keep an 
efficient armed guard at said bridge, to protect the 
same from further injury, until further ordered by 
the council ; that the sheriff of said county and the 
aforesaid peace officers and all good citizens be in- 
vited to aid in the preservation of said bridge and in 
insuring the safety and lives of individuals. 

Resolved, further, That said bridge be tempo- 
rarily repaired by the street commissioner ; that the 
city attorney proceed forthwith, without delay, to in- 
stitute proceedings to bring the offenders to punish- 
ment and for the recovery of adequate damages for 
the injuries the city of Cleveland has sustained for 
loss of property in the destruction of said bridge. 

Resolved, further, That the mayor of the city of 
Cleveland be requested to assist the city attorney in 
prosecuting persons suspected of commiting depre- 
dations upon the city bridge across the Cuyahoga 
river. 


The 


unanimousiy 
adopted. At the meeting of November 
9, we find the following, offered by Dr. 
Mills : 


resolution was 


Resolved, That the guard appointed to protect 
the city bridge be withdrawn for the present. 


Resolved, That the accounts presented against 
the city by the marshal, for charges incurred in the 
protection of the city bridge, be referred to the chair- 
man on claims for examination, and such as may be 
found correct, reported to the mayor and paid by an 
order on the treasurer. 

The resolutions were adopted, as was 
also one extending thanks to the sheriff 
and the marshal and his deputies for 
their prompt and efficient measures for 
the protection of the bridge. In De- 
cember a city watch was established. 
In March, 1837, the mayor was paid 
five hundred dollars for his services for 
the year, while each member of the 
council was awarded one dollar for each 
session of that body he had attended. 
The second city election was held in 
this month (March, 1837,) with the fol- 
lowing result : 

Mayor—John W. Willey. 

Treasurer—Daniel Worley. 

Marshal—George Kirk. 

Aldermen—Joshua Mills, N. Dock- 
stader, Jonathan Williams. 

Councilmen — George B. Merwin, 
Alfred Hall, Horace Canfield, Henry L. 
Noble, Edward Baldwin, Samuel Cook, 
Samuel Starkweather, J. K. Miller, 
Thomas Calahan. 

At the first meeting of the second 
city council, on March 20, Joshua Mills 
was elected president, O. P. Baldwin 
city clerk, Messrs. Canfield & Spencer 
city printers, and W. J. Warner street 
commissioner. A great deal of small 
business was disposed of during the 
first month or so, one item of which 
was the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to “inquire into the expediency 
of lighting Superior street from the 
river to the public square, and how 
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many lamps will be necessary, and the 
expense of lamps, lamp-posts, oil, etc., 
and the best method of defraying the 
expense, satisfactorily to the citizens.” 
A resolution was adopted approving 
the scheme of Mr. McCabe to issue a 
city directory. A committee consisting 
of Messrs. Starkweather, Baldwin and 
Canfield was appointed to consider and 
report on the project of a railroad from 
Cleveland to the stone quarries in New- 
burgh ;* and a resolution adopted de- 


* Notwithstanding the facilities they possessed for 
lake and canal navigation, the citizens of the city 
became early interested in railroad enterprises. On 
the third of March, 1834, the legislature passed an 
act whereby Aaron Baker, David H. Beardsley, 
Truman P. Handy, John W. Allen, Horace Perry, 
Lyman Kendall and James S. Clark, together with 
those who should become stockholders, were created 
a body corporate by the name and style of the 
Cleveland & Newburgh Railroad company, and au- 
thorized to construct a railroad from some point in 
lot No. 413 in Newburgh township, to the harbor in 
Cleveland, and were authorized also to transport 
freight and passengers on this road ‘‘by the power 
and force of steam, animals or other mechanical 
force, or by a combination of them.” ‘The eastern 
terminus named was near a stone quarry on said lot, 
which was near the corner of the four townships, 
Newburgh, Warrensville, Cleveland and Euclid. A 
depot was built near there, and the neighboring 
farm lands were laid out into lots. The capital 
stock authorized was fifty thousand dollars, which 
was subscribed, and the road built, Ahaz Merchant 
being engineer-in-chief, the track being laid through 
Euclid street and across the Doan brook up to the 
quarry. Tle rails were made of wood, the motive 
force being animals, two-horse power, tandem at 
that. It was laid out along the south to the west 
side of the square, and the depot was a part of the 
old barn of the then Cleveland hotel, where the Forest 
City house now is. ‘This road did not exactly reach 
the harbor, for in that remote stone age the square 
was the chief dumping ground for he freight from 
the quarry. It was operated for a few years and 





then abandoned, and the rotting debris for a long 
time remained a nuisance in the highway.— fudge 
Griswold. 
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claring that each individual who may 
have license to sell liquors in the city 
shall be permitted to sell at the race 
course “for five days, commencing on 
Tuesday, the sixth, provided each in- 
dividual, before selling, pay the city 
treasurer ten dollars.” During this 
year some progressive steps were taken, 
and Cleveland began to emerge some- 
what from the village influences that 
had hampered it in the first year of its 
municipal reign. On June 5, Mr. Hall 
offered the following : 

Resolved, That the just wants of the citizens re- 
quire improvements, such as markets and school 
houses, to defray the expenses of which it would not 
be good policy to tax them ; therefore, 

Resolved, That for the erection of a market or 
markets, the purchase of grounds whereon to build 
school houses, and the erection of school houses, it 
is expedient for the city to borrow on the good faith 
and credit thereof, the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
for a term of years, at six per cent. annual interest, 
by creating that amount of stock, provided said 
stock shall not be sold under par. 


This measure was laid on the table 
for a time, but on July 7, was taken up 
and adopted by a vote of six to three. 
At the same time Mr. Canfield’s ordi- 
nance for the establishment of common 
schools was taken up also, and passed.* 





* The council (October 5, 1836) appointed the first 
board of school managers. It consisted of the fol- 
lowing persons: John W. Willey, Anson Haydon, 
Daniel Worley. The second board of school man- 
agers, appointed in April, 1837, consisted of Samuel 
Cowles, Samuel Williamson, Philip Battell, As 
yet, however, the city council had passed no ordi- 
nance establishing a system of schools. Cleve- 
land had then a population of about five thousand ; 
and although no records are extant to show it, there 
must have been in attendance upon the schools, 
private and public, no less than eight hundred 
children. But the school maintained by the city 
had an enrollment of less than three hundred, so 
that the academy and other private schools fur- 
nished instruction to a very large majority of the 
youth of the city,—‘Freese’s Early History of the 
Cleveland Public Schools,’ page 12. 
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During the year a number of steps were 
taken carrying these important meas- 
ures into execution. At the election in 
the spring of 1838 Joshua Mills was 
elected mayor; Alfred Hall, N. Dock- 
stader and B. Harrington, aldermen; 
George C. Dodge, Moses A. Eldridge, 
Herrick Childs, Leonard Case, B. An- 
drews, Henry Blair, Thomas Calahan, 
Tom Lemen and M. Barnett, council- 
men; Samuel Williamson treasurer, and 
George Kirk marshal. At the. organiz- 
ation of the council on March 19, N. 
Dockstader was elected president. No 
city clerk was elected at that session 
because of the multiplicity of applicants, 
but on the twenty-second A. H. Curtis 
was chosen. The cost of carrying on 


the city in these days can be seen from 
a report of the council finance commit- 


tee, in whichitis stated that the probable 
amount required for general purposes 
‘“‘for the current year” would be $16,- 
745, exclusive of that needed for the 
support of the poor. The amount to 
be collected from licenses and debts due 
to the city would be $4,500, leaving a 
tax of $12,265 to be levied. Help was 
extended by the city in a material way 
to the first railroad effort that had as- 
sumed any formidable form. Permission 
for such action having been granted 
by the legislature, Mr. Dockstader, in 
January,- 1839, offered the following 
resolution, that was adopted : 

That the board of commissioners designated to 
execute the wishes and directions of the city council 
and citizens of Cleveland in regard to the con- 
struction of the Cleveland, Warren & Pittsburgh 
railroad, be respectfully requested to subscribe for 


and take up so much of the stock subscribed by our 
citizens for the purpose of securing the charter of 


the railroad, as will amount to two hundred thous- 
and dollars, and that in conjunction with the direc- 
tors of said railroad immediately take measures to 
procure a sufficient amount of subscription to con- 
struct said road from Cleveland to the Pennsylvania 
line, and then to borrow the aforesaid two hundred 
thousand dollars, on the credit of the city. 

At this same meeting the thanks of 
the council are extended to General 
Brainard for “the stands of arms and 
ordinance procured for this city”’ (from 
the state?); while at the next meeting 
the mayor was requested to deliver to 
the Cleveland Grays “sixty-four stand 
of arms, belonging to the state and de- 
posited with the city, and take a- bond 
from said company for the safe keeping 
of the same.”’ At the annual election 
of 1839 Joshua Mills was reélected 
mayor; Harvey Rice, Edward Baldwin 
and Richard Hilliard became aldermen; 
George Mendenhall, T. P. Spencer, 
Moses Ross, John A. Foot, C. M. Gid- 
dings, Jefferson Thomas, Thomas Bol- 
ton, Tom Lemen and John A. Vincent, 
councilmen ; Samuel Williamson treas- 
urer, and Isaac Taylor marshal. John 
A. Foot was elected president of the 
new council, and James B. Finney city 
clerk. 

During the life of this body Moses 
Kelley was appointed city attorney ; 
the deaths of the first members while in 
office, Mr. Lemen and Mr. Ross, were 
announced, and suitable action taken; 
a great deal was done in the direction 
of giving Cleveland better public school 
facilities; the city market hotse on 
Michigan street was built and accepted, 
and L. D. Johnson appointed market 
clerk. An unique effort was made in 
the direction of temperance reform, and 
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the action thereon I transcribe in full 
from the council records of January 29, 
1840: 

Mr. Barr's preamble and resolutions on the sub- 
ject of licenses was called up. Mr. Foot submitted the 
following as a substitute: ‘‘ That the committee on 
licenses be instructed to report an ordinance for the 
suppression of dram shops.” Mr. Rice proposed 
striking out the words ‘‘ dram shops” and inserting 
“the sale of ardent spirits without license in the 
city,” and report at the next meeting of the council. 
Mr. Foot accepted the amendment. 

At the meeting of February 5, the 
following occurred : 

The same committee (on licenses) also reported an 
ordinance for the suppression of the sale of ardent 
spirits in less quantities than onequart. Mr. Kelley 
moved to strike out ‘‘ one quart,” andinsert ‘‘ fifteen 
gallons.” Mr. Barr moved to lay it on the table. 
Lost. The question was then taken upon Mr. 
Kelley's amendment, andlost. Mr. Hilliard moved 
to amend by striking out the words ‘‘one quart” and 
insert the words ‘‘one pint,” which was also lost. 
Mr. Kelley moved to insert a ‘‘pound of bread,” and 
was decided out of order. It was, finally, on motion 
of Mr. Rice, committed to the same committee for 
revision. , 

That was the last heard of it, for that 
year at least, as no further action had 
been taken when the new councilmen 
came into power. At the spring elec- 
tion of 1840, the following officers were 
elected: Nicholas Dockstader, mayor ; 
William Milford, William Lemen, and 
Josiah A. Harris, aldermen; A. W. 
Walworth, David Hersh, John Barr, 
David Allen, John A. Foot, Thomas M. 
Kelley, S. Clare, C. Bradburn and John 
A. Vincent, councilmen ; Timothy In- 
graham treasurer, Isaac Taylor mar- 
shal. 

Dr. Mills, who had for three terms 
held the office of mayor of Cleveland, 
was an efficient officer, an estimable 
man, and a well known physician. He 
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was born in 1797, and came to Cleve. 
land about 1831. He practiced medi- 
cine here, and at one time kept a drug 
store on Superior street. He died on 
April 29, 1843, at the family residence 
on Michigan street. In speaking of his 
life the Herald of May 1, referred to 
him as follows : 

We need not add a word to ensure a full attend- 
ance at the proposed meeting. The constant throng 
of all classes to the residence of Dr. Mills during his 
final sickness ; the immense concourse who followed 
his remains to the grave, evince a respect and at- 
tachment alike honorable to the deceased and our 
city. His eminence as a physician, his usefulness as 
a citizen, his character as a man have secured to 
him an enviable reputation, while the frankness, the 
generosity, the nobleness of his heart, have won the 
lasting love of all who knew him. 

Resolutions in honor of his memory 
were passed at a special meeting of the 
city council, while the physicians of 
Cleveland took similar action. A meet- 
ing of citizens was held, at which a com- 
mittee was appointed to secure funds 
and construct a monument to his 
memory. 

On the organization of the council of 
1840, Mr. Milford was elected president, 
and J. B. Finney reélected clerk. 
George A. Benedict was made city at- 
torney, and J. A. Harris city printer. 
Among the proceedings of the year we 
find instructions to street supervisors to 
‘‘ prepare and seed the southern half of 
the public square in a suitable and 
proper manner ;” authorization of the 
same Official to “ procure some suitable 
person to sink the public wells, so that 
they shall contain at least three and 
one-half feet of water, provided the ex- 
pense shall not exceed thirty-five dol- 
lars.”” On May 6, Mr. Foot’s ordinance 
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on the liquor question, after much 
deferring and long discussion, was taken 
up and finally passed. It was entitled 
“an ordinance to regulate taverns, and 
to prohibit the sale of ardent spirits or 
other intoxicating liquors by a less 
quantity than one quart.” The first 
and main section of that measure reads 
as follows: 


Section 1. Be it ordained by the city council of 
the city of Cleveland, that no storekeeper, trader or 
grocer, or other person (except innkeepers duly 
licensed by the court of common pleas of Cuyahoga 
county) in the city of Cleveland, shall se! or give 
away with intent to evade this ordinance, any ardent 
spirits, wines, ale or beer, or any other intoxicating 
liquors, to be drank in his or her store, shop, grocery, 
outhouse, steamboat, vessel, canal boat, scow or 
water craft yard or garden, owned or occupied by 
the person selling or giving away the same, or which 
shall be carried away therefrom, of a less quantity 
than one quart, or shall suffer any such liquors sold 
or given away by him or her, or under his or her 
direction or authority to be drank upon the premises 
aforesaid, under the penalty of any sum not less 
than four nor more than fifty dollars, with costs of 
suit. ’ 

Section second provided that no 
licensed tavern keeper should give or 
sell ardent spirits to “any child, ap- 
prentice or servant, without the consent 
of his or her parent, guardian, master 
or mistress;’’ while the third section 
regulated the good conduct of taverns, 
and prevented the sale of liquors to 
any intoxicated person. It was made 
the special duty of the city marshal to 
enforce this law. It was during this 
year that the public square was finally 
enclosed and fenced in—fences it 
took great trouble and long discussion 
to remove in later years. In September 
the sale of the city hearse was ordered, 
as the professional undertakers had un- 


doubtedly taken possession of the field. 
In February, 1841, the following salary 
list was agreed upon: City marshal, 
three hundred dollars per annum ; city 
clerk, four hundred dollars ; street su- 
pervisor, four hundred dollars ; treasurer, 
two hundred dollars; market clerk, one 
hundred dollars. At a later date the 
salary of the mayor was fixed at one 
hundred dollars per year. 

Mr. Dockstader, whose official life 
closed with the end of this municipal 
year, will be remembered by the older 
residents of Cleveland as a business man 
who gave his service freely to the public 
when he could be of any service, but 
who did not make office-holding the 
purpose of his life by any means. He 
was born in Albany, New York, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1802, and came to Cleveland 
when but twenty-four years of age, in 
1826. Hesoon after went into business, 
and was the leading hat, cap and fur 
dealer of Cleveland until his active re- 
tirement from business in 1858. He 
died at the residence of his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Frazee, at Wyant’s Kill, Rensselaer 
county, New York, on November 9, 1871. 
He was a man of sterling qualities and 
strict business and personal integrity, 
and that he had the full confidence of 
this community is shown by the fact that 
he was called upon to fill such important 
trusts, at a time when men who were 
given office were scrutinized more closely 
than they usually are at present. 

In 1841 the following officers were 
elected: John W. Allen, mayor; Wil- 
liam Milford, Thomas Bolton, N. E. 
Crittenden, aldermen; Nelson Hay- 
ward, Herrick Childs, George B. Tib- 
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bets, Moses Kelley, W. J. Warner, M. 
C. Younglove, Philo Scovill, B. Har- 
rington, M. M. Spangler, councilmen ; 
Timothy Ingraham treasurer, James 
A. Craw marshal. Thomas Bolton was 
made president of the new council, and 
Moses Kelley city clerk. * The first 
recorded fight for the city printing oc- 
curred in this year, Mr. Hall, of the 
Advertiser bidding against Mr. Harris 
of the Herald. The latter was success- 
ful, and was chosen city printer. Among 
the first items of business disposed of 
was aresolution directing the mayor to 
“make and execute a lease without cov- 
enants for quiet possessions, to Hager- 
down and Wild for the fishing ground 
between the pier and Water street for 
one year, at the rent of twenty dollars, 
to be paid in advance.” The lease was 
not approved when reported to the 
council. On April 4, appropriate reso- 
lutions on the death of William Henry 
Harrison, president of the United States, 
were adopted. Measures were taken 
during this year and the one preceding, 
for the protection of the land along the 
lake shore, from the encroachment of 
the waters. In September the commit- 
.tee on judiciary were instructed to report 
an ordinance to establish an efficient 
police force for the city, but nothing 





* As an evidence that times do not change, I 
quote the following from the last records of the ex- 
piring council: ‘‘ Resolution by Mr. Hersh : That 
the mayor be and he is hereby authorized to draw an 
order on the city treasurer, for the amount of eight 
dollars and fifty cents and pay the same to Mr. H. 
I, Mould, for refreshments for the mayor, city clerk, 
marshal, and the members of the city council. Lost. 
Ayes—Messrs. Barr, Hersh, Vincent and White—4. 
Noes—Messrs. Foot, Harris, Haydn, Kelley and 
Walworth—s5. Adjourned." 
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was done in obedience thereto. The 
spring election of 1842 brought the fol- 
lowing result: Joshua Mills, mayor; 
N. Hayward, William Smith, Benjamin 
Harrington, aldermen ; William D. Nott, 
Robert Baily, Henry Morgan, George 
Wetherell, George Mendenhall, Jefferson 
Thomas, William T. Goodwin, George 
Kirk, and Levi Johnson, councilmen; 
George Tibbetts, treasurer ; Seth A. Ab- 
bey, marshal. Benjamin Harrington 
was elected president of the coun- 
cil, and Moses Kelley reélected clerk. 
Joseph Adams was made city attorney. 
The Messrs. Gray were elected city 
printers. Very little of general interest 
in the line of public business was trans- 
acted during the year. In the proceed- 
ings of the council for January 17, 1843, 
may be found the following unique 
record : 

Mr. Morgan introduced to the conisderation of 
the council a paper which read as follows: ‘To 
the honorable general assembly of the state of Ohio. 
Your petitioners respectfully represent that in their 
opinions the city charter of Cleveland ought to be 
repealed, for the following reasons : 

1. Because it is very expensive, thereby increas- 
ing taxes, 

2. It can be governed as well by town officers. 

3. Those who govern by making city officers 
pay little or no taxes, and have nothing to lose, 
whose object to some extent apparently is to bring 


to their own level those whose taxes pay nearly all 
the necessary expenses of our city.” 


It was announced that this document 
was in the handwriting of an individual 
who had become a non-resident of the 
city, who had been circulating a 
petition for the repeal of the city charter. 
The paper itself had been found under- 
neath another petition, which said non- 
resident had been circulating for signa- 
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tures. The latter petition simply asked 
for a repeal of the charter without 
assigning any reasons derogatory to the 
character of the members of the council. 
The fraud was discovered by a citizen 
who had stripped off the upper petition 
when the paper had been brought to him. 
The matter was debated somewhat, and 
was then, with a touch of irony, referred 
to the committee on schools. 

A petition was presented from James 
S. Clarke, Philo Scovill and others, ask- 
ing for an appropriation out of the gen- 
eral fund to educate the children of the 
colored population. It was referred to 
the judiciary committee. The new offi- 
cers for 1843, were: N. Hayward, mayor; 
W. D. Nott, Samuel Williamson, John 
McCurdy, aldermen; Robert Bailey, 
John B. Wignan, James Church, jr., 
Stephen Clary, Elanson H. Lacey, G. 
A. Benedict, William T. Goodwin, John 
Wills and Alexander S: Cramer, council- 
men; George B. Tibbetts, treasurer ; 
Seth A. Abbey, marshal. George A. 
Benedict became president of the coun- 
cil, while Mr. Kelley again became clerk. 
Bushnel White was elected city attorney 
and J. A. Harris city printer. 

On March 17, in response to the 
petition above referred to, fifty dollars 
were appropriated from the general fund 
for the education of the colored children 
of the city. The mayor and street com- 
missioner were empowered in November, 
to “employ some suitable person to 
work the prisoners sentenced at the late 
term of the court of common pleas, and 
to direct when and at what work they 
shall be employed upon.” Only busi- 
ness of the most trivial and routine char- 


acter came before the city administra- 
tion during the year, and in the spring 
of 1844, it gave way to the following: 
Samuel Starkweather,* mayor; Leander 
M. Hubby, T. C. Floyd, William T. 
Goodman, aldermen; Thomas Mell, J. 
T. Marshall, E. St. John Bemis, Charles 
Stetson, Jacob Lowman, John Outhwaite, 
William F. Allen, John F. Warner, M. 
Barnett, councilmen; M. M. Spangler, 
treasurer; S. A. Abbey, marshal; M. 
Barnett became president of the council, 
and James B. Finney clerk. 

A word in recognition of the retiring 
mayor is pertinent here. Mr. Hayward 
came to Cleveland in 1837, when about 
twenty-two years of age. He was born 
in Lebanon, Connecticut, and on leav- 
ing home went to Buffalo, where he re- 
mained three years, and then came on 
to Cleveland. He was engaged in the 
manufacture of burr mill stones and mill 
machinery until the time of his death, 
being associated therein with his broth- 
ers, Joseph and Charles Hayward. He 
was an Odd Fellow and a prominent 
and highly respected citizen, and a great 
friend to the temperance cause, being 
very earnest on that question, and was, in 
fact, elected mayor on that issue. He 
died in this city on April 14, 1857. 

In August a petition of P. M. Wed- 
dell, R. Winslow and six hundred 
others, to close all “ shops where spirit- 
uous liquors were sold,’’ comes before 
the council and is referred to a select 
committee consisting of Messrs. Stetson, 
Barnett and Mell. On January 3, 1845, 





* More detailed reference to Judge Starkweather’s 
life, and his various public labors, will be made in a 
later number. 
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Mr. Stetson offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 

WHEREAS, The medical college of this city is, in 
the opinion of the council, an institution of great im- 
portance to the interests of the state, and its present 
condition and prospects are such as to justify the 
highest expectations of its future utility, if properly 
sustained, and 

WHEREAS, Its recent establishment renders ne- 
cessary an expenditure of funds beyond what can be 
supplied from private resources, be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the general assembly of the state 
be requested to appropriate to the use of said medi- 
cal college the auction duties of the county of Cuya- 
hoga, for such period as the assembly shall deem ex- 
pedient, and that the members of the assembly from 
this county be requested to use their influence to pro- 
cure said appropriation. 

The legislation of this year was as 
barren as that of the year before—the 
improvement of streets, the election of 
school managers, the paying of bills, 
and the assessment of taxes being the 
matters of greatest moment up for con- 
sideration. At the elections in the 
spring of 1845, Samuel Starkweather 
was again chosen mayor; Charles W. 
Heard, George Witherell and L. O. 
Matthews became aldermen; F. W. 
Bingham, Peter Call, Samuel Ives, 
James Gardner, E. G. Williams, David 
L. Wood, Arthur Hughes, J. A. Wheeler 
and Orville Gurley were made council- 
men; James E. James, treasurer ; and 
Stoughton Bliss marshal; F. W. Bing- 
ham; president of the council; Moses 
Kelley, city clerk ; G. W. Lynde, city 
attorney. Among the first entries of the 
year is the following: 


Mr. Matthews introduced the annexed, ‘‘That the 
clerk be instructed to have the city printing done 


‘through the columns of the Plain Dealer, during the 


pleasure of the council."" Adopted. 
The proposition of the Herald was fifty cents per 
square. 
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The proposition of the American was fifteen cents 
per square. 

The proposition of the Plain Dealer was gratis. 

Submitted by the clerk. 

James Barnett was appointed an as- 
sistant chief of the fire department; the 
tax of the year was laid at six mills on 
the dollar ; the council was petitioned 
to take some action to prevent the 
spread of small-pox, and in response a 
board of health was appointed; the 
mayor was directed to issue a pro- 
clamation calling upon the citizens to 
hold a meeting at the court house, to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
subscribing two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, on part of the city, for the building 
of the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincin- 
nati railroad ; these are the main points 
of interest discovered in the dry records 
of this year, up to January 19, 1846, 
when this breath of something yet to 
come is encountered : 

Mr. Hughes introduced a preamble and gesolu- 
tion on the subject of annexing?Cleveland and Ohio 
City, appointing the mayor and Messrs. Ringham, 
Heard, Williams and Hughes a committee to meet 
one from Ohio City next Wednesda evening at 
seven o'clock, and report their deliberations at the 
next meeting of the council. 

There was serious trouble in the fire 
department just at this time. A report 
was received from A. S. Sanford, the 
chief engineer of the department, com- 
plaining of the insubordination of fire- 
men. At the meeting of February 2, 
resolutions were adopted approving of 
the conduct of the first and second 
engineers “at the fire of fourteenth of 
January last,’’ and declaring that “the 
resignations of those officers, W. E. 
Lawrence and James Barnett be not 
accepted, and that they be requested to 











withdraw their communications tender- 
ing the same.” As an outcome of this 
trouble a proposition was made by Mr. 
Wood that the hose company be dis- 
banded, and the hose distributed among 
the several fire companies of the city, 
“‘as recommended by the chief engi- 
neer.” This was placed in the form of 
an ordinance, and passed. At this 
point the new administration was elected 
as follows: George Hoadly, mayor; L. 
M. Hubby, John H. Gorham, J. A. 
Harris, aldermen; E. St. John Bemis, 
John T. Chamberlain, John Gill, Will- 
iam Case, William Bingham, John A. 
Wheeler, William K. Adams, Marshall 
Carron, Eliakin L. Lyon, councilmen ; 
Miller M. Spangler, treasurer; Seth A. 
Abbey, marshal; L. M. Hubby, presi- 
dent of the council; Madison Kelley, 
city clerk; Samuel Williamson, city 
attorney ; J. A. Harris, city printer. 

The first step toward Cleveland’s high 
school was taken in this council. In 
April we find Mr. Harris offering a 
resolution providing that “a boys’ de- 
partment of a high school be estab- 
lished,’”’ and that the committee on 
schools be authorized to hire a room for 
such high school, at an expense not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty dollars, 
and to fit it up with seats at an expense 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
dollars. The measure was adopted. 
On June 15, Mr. Kelley resigned the 
office of city clerk, and J. D. Cleveland 
was elected in his place. 

George Hoadly, who retired from the 
mayoralty at the close of this municipal 
year, was one of the striking and stal- 
wart figures of early Cleveland. He 
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graduated from Yale college with dis- 
tinction in 1801, and was a tutor in that 
institution until 1803. For the next three 
years he was the Washington corres- 
pondent of the United States Gazetteer. 
He came to Cleveland in 1809, and at 
once took a leading part in the social 
and public concerns of the day. It is 
a remarkable fact that while serving as 
justice of the peace he disposed of more 
than twenty thousand cases between 
1835 and 1850, and F cannot learn that 
any of them were ever reversed. There 
was the same confidence in his ability 
that was ever held in his integrity ; and 
it must be borne in mind by this gener- 
ation that the justice of the peace of 
fifty years ago was a more important 
official in several ways than he is to- 
day. Mr Hoadly was looked upon as 
an encyclopedia not only of law, but of 
general knowledge, science, history and 
a number of special branches to which 
he gave special attention. He was an 
honored and honorable man, and many 
of his best traits have been reproduced 
in his son, ex-Governor George Hoadly 
of Cincinnati. He was hale and hearty 
to within a short time of his death, but 
a sudden exposure brought on disease, 
and he died on February 20, 1857. 

The election of 1847 resulted: Josiah 
A. Harris, mayor; William Case, Flavel 
W. Bingham, Pierre A. Mathivet, alder- 
men; D. C. Doan, H. Everett, John 
Gill, John Erwin, Charles Hickox, 
Henry B. Payne, Alexander Seymour, 
Alex. S. Cramer, Orville Gurley, coun- 
cilmen ; Miller M. Spangler, treasurer. 
The law as to aldermanic terms of office 
seems to have been changed during the 
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year, as we find those officials, at the first 
meeting of the new council, casting lots 
as to terms, with the following result: 
Mr. Case, three years; Mr. Bingham, 
two years; Dr. Mathivet, one year. 
Mr. Bingham was elected president, 
John Coon, city clerk ; William Strong, 
city attorney ; J. A. Harris, city printer. 
The question of improving the public 
schools occupied a large share of atten- 
tion during the year. On March 24, 
Henry B. Payne offered a resolution de- 
claring that as the money appropriated 
for school purposes belonged to the 
common school, and as over two thou- 
sand children in Cleveland, over four 
years of age, did not attend school, 
while those who did attend were crowded 
beyond all measure, provisions should 
be made for the erecting of new school 
houses and employment of additional 
teachers, until “‘an opportunity for ob- 
taining a thorough common school edu- 
cation is furnished to every child in the 
city over four years of age.’’ The resolu- 
tion further declared that until this ob- 
ject was attained, it was inexpedient to 
sustain a select high school at the 
charge of the common school fund ; 
and directed that a select committee of 
three be appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the expediency of providing 
for the permanent establishment of a 
high school by requiring a tuition fee 
not exceeding six dollars per year, and 
the appropriation of a sum equal thereto 
from the general fund of the city. Such 
committee was created and consisted 
of Messrs. Payne, Erwin and Hickox. At 
the meeting of April 3, Mr. Doan offered 
a resolution continuing the old system for 
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another year, which was laid on the 
table. On the fourteenth, Mr. Payne 
attempted the passage of a resolution to 
reorganize the schools, making a school 
district of each ward, with a high school 
as the senior department thereof. It 
was laid on the table. At a subsequent 
meeting he secured the adoption of a 
resolution diretting, until otherwise or- 
dered, the high school on Prospect 
street should be opened for the ad- 
mission of girls equally with boys. 
Miller M. Spangler was elected chief 
engineer of the fire department, but re- 
signed in a few days because he did not 
wish to take. the responsibility of the 
place under its form and manner of or- 
ganization at that time, and A. S. San- 
ford was chosen to the place. The first 
official hint of the telegraph is found in 
the proceedings of July 31, in a petition 
of H. B. Ely, in behalf of the Lake Erie 
Telegraph company, asking permission 
to erect a line through the city. Mr. 
Payne offered a resolution granting the 
request, which the council approved. A 
resolution, offered by Mr. Case, was 
adopted, instructing the committee on 
streets to confer with the owners of land 
lying between Water, Bath, Spring and 
Lighthouse streets, and learn the terms 
on which said property could be pur- 
chased, in order to devote it to the pur- 
poses of a public promenade. There 
was still great trouble with the fire de- 
partment, and in September Neptune 
fire company No. 2 and Cataract com- 
pany No. 5 were disbanded by order of 
the council, and the chief engineer di- 
rected to form two new companies in 
their places. In February, 1848, two 
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relics of the small-pox season are found, 
one in vaccinating bills from Dr. Elisha 
Sterling and Dr. P. McCaffuy, and the 
other in the sale of the pest house 
building for twenty-five dollars. In the 
same month occurs the following entry : 


Mr. Payne, from select committee on the subject 
of a county poorhouse, reported that on consultation 
with the commissioners and auditor of the county, 
it was deemed advisable to obtain an expression of 
opinion from the county, and in order to make the 
proposition perfectly fair it was proposed to assess 
the cost of establishing and supporting a county 
poorhouse according to the number of paupers sent 
from the respective townships. Accordingly the 
auditor addressed a circular to the trustees of the 
several townships, and so far the responses had been 
such as to render it probable that the plan will meet 
with very general approbation. In consequence of 
which a petition had been forwarded to Columbus to 
obtain the necessary authority for the county com- 
missioners to levy such discriminating tax; and 
should the authority be granted (of which there is no 
reason to doubt), there will be no obstacle in the 
way of carrying out the wishes of the council. 


Mr. Harris, the retiring mayor, was 
the same hard-working, able and earn- 
est man in municipal affairs that he was 
in the line of work with which he was 
for so many years connected, and in 
which he will be longest remembered— 
that of journalism. He came to Ohio 
when quite young, and was a leading 
spirit in this city for a long period. He 
was born in Becket, Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, on January 15, 1808. 
When he was ten years of age his pa- 
rents moved to the Reserve, and began 
life in a log cabin on a farm thirty miles 
west of Cleveland. We find him teach- 
ing school when but seventeen years of 
age. At twenty-one he went to Elyria 
and entered a law office, but soon gave 
up the purpose of studying law and 


became sheriff of Lorain county. In 
1832, in company with others, he started 
the Ohio Atlas and Elyria Advertiser, 
doing all the editorial work. He spent 
some time in the south, and in 1837 
came to Cleveland and became a part 
owner of two papers, the Hera/d and 
Whig, each of «which was barely able to 
live. He consolidated the two, under 
the name of the Hera/d, and was editor 
thereof until the close of the war. He 
then sold out, and purchased a farm 
west of Cleveland, where he remained 
in quiet until his death, which occurred 
on August 21, 1876. Mr. Harris had 
the confidence and respect of all who 
knew him, and his memory will ever live 
as a part of municipal and journalistic 
Cleveland. 
Lo- 
renzo A. Kelsey, mayor; Alexander 
Seymour, alderman third ward ¢ ; Rich- 
ard Norton, John Gill, Charles M. Reed, 
Henry B. Payne, Leander M. Hubby, 
Thomas L. Floyd, Samuel Starkweather, 
Robert Parks and William J. Gordon, 
councilmen; Miller M. Spangler, treas- 
urer; Seth A. Abbey, marshal; F. W. 
Bingham, president of council; Joseph 
B. Bartlett, city clerk ; J. W. Gray, city 
printer; Jabez W. Fitch, city attorney. 
A special meeting of the new ocuncil 
was held on March 27, for the purpose 
of considering the expediency of issuing 
a loan to the proposed Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh railroad. On motion of Mr. 
Starkweather, Hon. John A. Foot was 
admitted within the bar to address the 
council on the question in issue, which 
he did, as the journal tells us, “at great 
+ The other two held over. 


March 1848 brought this result : 
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88 
length.” When he had concluded, Mr. 
Payne expressed his doubts as to the 
legality of any proceedings that might 
be had under the act of February 8, 
1838. Mr. Starkweather replied to Mr. 
Payne. He was confident the law re- 
ferred to was in full force, and fully 
authorized the proposed loan. He con- 
cluded by offering a resolution declaring 
that the council consented to and ad- 
vised the making of a loan, or the 
issuing of city scrip, to the amount of 
one hundred thousand dollars, to be 
expended in the purchase of stock of 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad 
company, chartered on March 14, 1836, 
and renewed March 11, 1845; said sum 
to be wholly expended upon said road 
between Cleveland and Hudson. The 
resolution also directed the mayor to 
“issue his proclamation requesting the 
citizens of Cleveland on the election to 
be held on Monday next, the third day 
of April, 1848, to express their views 
and wishes upon this subject,” those 
favoring to have the word “ subscribe ” 
on their ballots, and those not favoring, 
“no subscription.” Mr. Payne moved 
a substitution of the following, in place 
of the resolution above offered : 





Resolved, ‘That the city council cordially approve 
the project of connecting Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
by means of a railroad, and would unanimously 
recommend that the city of Cleveland subscribe for 
one hundred thousand dollars stock and issue bonds 
therefor, in aid of such project, as soon as it becomes 
apparent that such road will be constructed with the 
aid of such subscription, and as soon as the neces- 
sary legislation can be obtained to authorize such 
subscription, on the same terms as the subscription 
to the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati railroad 
company is authorized by law to be made. 


The resolution provided for a vote of 
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the people before ratification. Mr. 
Bingham offered as a substitute for both 
measures given above, one calling for 
a vote of the people, without any ex- 
pression of opinion from the council. 
At an adjourned meeting held’on March 
29, Mr. Bingham withdrew this resolu- 
tion, and offered in its place one ap- 
proving of the loan, “ upon satisfactory 
assurances from said company that said 
road shall be made to the Pennsylvania 
line, in the direction of Pittsburgh.” 
This was lost. After considerable de- 
bate, the first resolution, as offered by 
Mr. Starkweather, was adopted by the 
following vote: Ayes—Messrs. Floyd, 
Gill, Hubby, Norton, Parks, Reed, 
Starkweather, Seymour. Nays—Messrs. 
Bingham, Case, Gordon, Payne. The 
result at the polls on April 3, when the 
township election was held, was almost 
unanimously in favor of the loan, the 
vote standing: Subscribe, 353; No 
subscription, 10. The Herald of the 
fourth said: ‘This shows the univers- 
ality of feeling in favor of the road 
among our citizens, and augurs well for 
an enterprise to which Cleveland is de- 
termined to put the shoulder, and help 
forward to completion.” 

On July 3, the new school ordinance 
was passed. It divided the city into 
three school districts, one covering each 
ward; provided admissions should be 
granted to Cleveland pupils ranging 
from six to twenty-one years of age; 
and disposed of the high school ques- 
tion in the following manner : 


Section 3. That for the better classification and 
instruction of the more advanced scholars of the 
public schools of the several districts, a central high 
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school fs hereby established in such location as the 
council may direct—the attendance upon which shall 
be drawn from the more advanced classes of the 
other public schools, and shall consist of scholars 
who have attended said schools for at least one term 
during the year next previous to their admission, 
who shall be entitled to instruction in said school for 
six terms, and no more, and who shall be admitted 
under such rules and regulations as the board of 
managers may prescribe. 

During the summer the question of a 
new cemetery was agitated, and several 
steps taken in that direction by the 
council. Gas works were broached in 
a petition from B. Parker and G. War- 
ren, corporators of the Cleveland Gas 
Light & Coke company, asking the 
exclusive right to use the streets of the 
city for the purpose of laying down 
pipes, for twenty years. This matter 
was referred to a special committee, 


which reported at a later date in favor of 


granting the petition. The report was 
accepted. Mr. Bingham introduced an 
ordinance granting the privilege asked 
for, leaving the period of years blank. 
This was filled in with “seven years,” 
but the words “exclusive privilege of 
using the streets and lanes of the city 
for seven years’”’ were stricken out, and 
there the matter was left for the time. 

At the meeting of February 8, 1849, 
on motion of Mr. Case, a resolution was 
adopted asking the mayor to issue a 
proclamation calling for a vote of the 
people for or against the passage of “A 
license tax law for taverns, for the sale 
of spirituous and fermented liquors in 
Cleveland.” The election was held on 
February 15, and resulted as follows: 
City law, 498; no city law, 64. Mr. 
Case was appointed a special committee 
to present this result to Mr. Backus 


(then in the general assembly), in rela- 
tion to the passage of ‘such license law 
for Cleveland. Captain Kelsey, who 
worthily filled the office of mayor dur- 
ing this year, is still living and actively 
connected with the railroad business of 
Cleveland. 

Flavel W. Bingham was elected mayor 
of the city in 1849; John Gill alderman 
of the first ward, and the following 
councilmen: Richard H. Norton, Henry 
Everett, D. W. Cross, Alex. McIntosh, 
John G. Mack, James Calyer, A. C. 
Brownell, Arthur Hughes and Chris- 
topher Mollen; George C. Dodge, 
treasurer; Seth A. Abbey, marshal ; 
William Case, president of the council; 
J. B. Bartlett, city clerk; J. W. Gray, 
city printer. Among the early measures 
considered was that of waterworks, the 
official mention of which is found in 
the following, offered by Mr. Hughes: 

Resolved, That the committee on fire and water 
be and are hereby directed to ascertain the cost of 
bringing the water from the opposite side of the 
river, or from any other point, to some convenient 
place upon the summit in this city, where a general 
reservoir may be located ; the cost of said reservoir, 
and the expense per rod for feeding it. Further, 
that the chief engineer of the fire department be as- 
sociated with said committee, and that they may 
call to their assistance a competent person to assist 
them, and report to the council as soon as possible. 
Adopted. 


On May 31 the board of health was 
directed to purchase ten acres of land 
for a “city poor house,” of N. C. Bald- 
win, “lying on Vineyard road, near 
Kinsman road,” and the mayor author- 
ized to issue city bonds, payable in six 
years. At the same meeting an ordin- 
ance was passed levying a tax for this 
purpose. A special meeting was held 





on July 31, to take action in aid of the 
cholera sufferers at Sandusky. It was 
decided that no money could be legally 
appropriated for that purpose, but a 
committee, consisting of John W. Allen, 
John A. Foot and S. G. McCurdy, was 
appointed to receive subscriptions of 
money and engage nurses and physi- 
cians to go to the relief of the stricken 
people. The gas makers must have 
gone on with their works, as a special 
committee is held in September, to dis- 
cuss the lighting question, at which a 
proposition was made by the gas com- 
pany to place sixty-six lamps on River, 
Superior and Merwin streets, two sides 
of the public square, Water street from 
Superior to St. Clair, Bank street from 
Superior to Center, and St. Clair from 
Water to Wood. It was announced that 


the gas would be ready for burning by 


November. The whole matter was re- 
ferred to a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Hughes, Case and Cross. At 
the next meeting this committee re- 
ported in favor of lighting Superior 
street; Ontario street, between the 
public square and the market; Water 
street; River street; Merwin street, 
between Superior street and the Canal 
bridge ; and one light at the foot of 
Bank street. The expense of each 
light was announced at about twenty- 
three dollars per annum; and the cost 
of lamp posts on Superior street and 
the intersection of other streets at 
thirty-seven dollars each; on other 
streets, thirty dollarseach. The recom- 
mendation was made with the provision 
that the question of ways and means be 
properly settled. The report was ac- 
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cepted and its recommendations 
adopted.* In October the speed of 
locomotives through the city was de- 
fined at the rate of five and ten miles 
an hour, and the Cleveland, Columbus 
& Cincinnati railroad company was di- 
rected to “keep a man with a red flag 
by day and a red light by night along 
the line of the track, at the arrival and 
departure of each train.” A special 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Sey- 
mour, Case and Brownell, was ap- 
pointed to ascertain upon what terms a 
favorable site for a new cemetery could 
be obtained and to report to the coun- 
cil as soon as possible. As an evidence 
of the size of Cleveland at this period, 
I will reproduce here the result of the 
annual school census of the residents 
of the city, as reported to the council 
in November, 1849 : 





Males.|Females.{Total. Colored. 
3278 | 6643 

2698 | 5172 

1799 





First ward 





Third watd 3860 


[——— 


15675 








Resolutions were adopted appointing 
a special committee to look into the 
condition of vagrant children of Cleve- 
land and learn what can be done in 
their behalf, and approving with some 
show of eloquence the project of a rail- 
road from Lake Michigan, calling on 
congress to give its aid to the scheme. 





* The presence of gas soon made itself felt. In- 
structions are given to have it placed in the council 
chamber; a standing committee on gas lights is 
created ; a petition comes from a number of citizens 
complaining of a leak in a gas main on Superior 
street, which has “destroyed the drinking water of 
upwards of two hundred families ;” an ordinance 
was passed to prevent injury to gas lights. 











With that the old administration went 
out of power, in the early days of the 
second half of the century. 

Mr. Flavel W. Bingham, the tenth 
man to hold the office of mayor of 
Cleveland, studied law in the office of 
John C. Spencer, a noted jurist of Utica, 
New York, and was a graduate of Union 
college, Albany. He came to Cleve- 
land in 1835, and entered on the prac- 
tice of law. He was largely interested 
in various public measures, among them 
being the organization of the Cleveland 
Gascompany. He remained at the bar 
until 1852, and was regarded by all as a 
man of high character and sound abil- 
ity. In the year‘last named he was 
elected probate judge of Cuyahoga 
county and held the office for three 
years. At the close of the war he went 
into the service of the government and 
was stationed at New Orleans, where he 
died within a year or two. 


SOCIAL AND BUSINESS GROWTH. 


The foregoing covers the municipal 
history of Cleveland up to 1850, but a 
brief reference should be made to its 
social and business growth. The ad- 
vance of the city along a line of mate- 
rial prosperity had not been steady, 
and at some critical periods there was 
an open question as to whether there 
would be an advance at all. The five 
or six years following the incorporation 
of the village in 1815 were full of uncer- 
tainty and gloom. The prosperity that 
was expected with the return of peace 
did not materialize. The sudden change 
in the value of paper currency, the great 
financial stringency that was at a cli- 
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max in 1819, the cheapness of agricul- 
tural products and the distance from a 
market, had their serious and discour- 
aging effects. The turning point really 
came with the canal in 1825. Work on 
this important artery of communication 
was begun on July 4, and the possibili- 
ties that were thus suggested drew at- 
tention to Cleveland with such force 
that people were attracted to this point, 
and we learn that before the end of the 
year the population had increased some 
three or four hundred. In 1827 the 
canal was opened to Akron, and. the 
growth of the place received a new im- 
petus. The first iron industry of Cleve- 
land was seen in 1828, when the firm of 
John Ballard & Company put its new 
iron foundry into operation, and in the 
same year Henry Newbury shipped the 
city its first consignment of coal. Sick- 
ness consequent from the digging of the 
canal prevented much development 
from 1826 to 1830, but after the last 
named date there was so marked an ad- 
vance that by 1833 there was a popula- 
tion of two thousand five hundred. 
This had reached about five thousand 
and eighty in 1835. These were the 
‘flush times,’’ when business of all kinds 
was brisk, men ripe for any speculation 
and venture, and a tide of emigration 
was flowing from the east to the west. 
There was a vast amount of money in 
circulation “nominally redeemable in 
cash, but practically irredeemable on 
account of the general worthlessness of 
the security.” It was, no doubt, the 
golden haze and promise of these. hal- 
cyon days, that led the people on the 
two sides of the river to vie with each 
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other as to which hamlet should first 
don municipal honors, and that brought 
the city of Cleveland and Ohio City into 
a troubled and anxious existence. 

The climax came toward the end of 
1836, and there was a dam of difficulty 
thrown across this tide of on-rushing 
life and joy. Banks broke in all direc- 
tions, private fortunes collapsed, and 
the panic of 1837 was fully on. There 
was no growth in Cleveland from 1836 
to 1840, and a glance at what -has gone 
before will show that only ‘matters of 
routine character occupied the attention 
and filled the hands of law-makers ‘and 
municipal officers. After the last named 
date affairs began to brighten: The 
iron works established -by William A. 
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Otis gave a new impetus to manufactur- 
ing, and the people began to take heart. 
By 1845 the city was once more on the 
full tide of prosperity, its population 
reaching 9,473, while that of Ohio City 
was 2,462. In 1850 these figures had 
reached 17,034 for Cleveland, and 3,950 
for Ohio City. Cleveland was at this 
time almost altogether a commercial 
city, as the iron ore regions of Lake 
Superior and the coal fields of eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania had not 
yet met each other at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, to create a great manufac- 
turing center and build up a trade that 
should reach into all the corners of the 
land. The eve of greatness had come, 
but‘the day had not yet dawned. 

= J. H. Kennepy. 





_ DR. W. J. 

Dr. W. J. Scott, as a physician, sur- 
geon and public-spirited citizen, has so 
long been known and respected in 
Cleveland and northern Ohio, that any 
introduction, or extended explanation 
as to his standing in his profession or in 
the esteem of the community, seems 
superfluous. The good he has done, 
the success he has won in a difficult 
profession, and the genial influence he 
carries wherever he goes, were known 
long since to everybody. His descent, 
as his name implies, is Scottish—his 
grandfather coming to America before 
the Revolution and settling-in Virginia, 
and loyally serving his adopted country 
as asoldier during the war for her inde- 
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pendence. John, the son of this old 
soldier, came to Ohio in 1830 and set- 
tled in Knox county. His son, William 
Johnston, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Culpepper county, Virginia, on 
January 25, 1822. He aided his father 
on the farm and attended district school 
until he was twenty-one, when his thirst 
for knowledge and the feeling that he 
had powers that fitted him for other and 
wider fields, led him to decide upon 
gaining such education as seemed open 
to his command. He went to Gambier 
and entered the preparatory department 
of Kenyon college. His purpose then 
did not go beyond a study of mathe- 
matics and engineering ; but those above 























him, on seeing the native power and 
mental strength of the young man, 
advised him to go on, and he decided 
to do so, and to take the full course. 
He remained at Gambier five years, 
studying chemistry, medicine, mathe- 
matics and the classics, and graduating 
in 1848 with the degree of B.A. He 
was no sooner out of the ranks of the 
pupils than he entered the college fac- 
ulty, becoming a tutor, and filling the 
position for two years with signal ability 
and success. He had meanwhile de- 
cided upon medicine as his life calling, 
and while in college had devoted him- 
self to the study of branches best cen- 
tributing to success in that line. In 
1849 and’50, he made his home in 
Cleveland, attending a course of lectures 
at the Cleveland Medical college. He 
then returned to Gambier, where he 
practiced for a short period, but soon 
went to Washington, Mississippi, to ac- 
cept a position in Jefferson college as 
professor of chemistry. In 1853 he re- 
turned to Ohio and attended a course 
of lectures at Starling Medical college 
at Columbus, graduating with the degree 
of M. D., Kenyon college having pre- 
viously conferred on him the degree of 
M. A. He chose Franklin caunty as 
the scene of his future labors, and for 
ten years was there engaged in an exten- 
sive and successful practice. He be- 
came widely known and sought for, and 
laid in those busy days the foundation 
of the great reputation he has since at- 
tained. In 1861, on the breaking out 


of the Rebellion, he was engaged as a 
recruiting officer and examiner, and 
made many effective and patriotic 
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speeches in favor of the government and 
for an earnest prosecution of the war. 
In the winter of 1863-4 he again made 
Cleveland the scene of his operations, 
having been appointed professor of 
materia medica and therapeutics in. 
what was then known as Charity Hos- 
pital Medical college, and which four 
years later became the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Wooster. He 
taught these branches two sessions, and 
was then given theory and practice and 
clinical medicine, giving didactic lec- 
tures in the college and clinical lectures 
in Charity hospital, and in the now 
united medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Wooster and Cleveland Medi- 
cal college he continues to hold the 
same position. He has had great suc- 
cess as a teacher, and in his efforts in 
that direction he has always aimed to 
instruct the beginner how to study and 
reason for himself, rather than to follow 
the instructor. His idea is best ex- 
plained in his own words. In the 
beginning of a session he has been ac- 
customed to say to his class : 


You have come here to study medicine. You 
have chosen a laborious and hard professon to 
acquire. To understand it well you should have 
knowledge of what are called the collateral sciences 
—especially chemistry, and the more of the others 
the better. 


He feels that in the clinical course. 
the student comes face to face with the 
patient and the disease, and that there 
the science is applied, and that the 
methods of the examiner become of 
more importance to the instructed than 
anything he may say on a particu- 
lar subject. He tells his students that 
they must acquire this method “by a 
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study of their cases when they have 
time and poor patients, and if they do 
not thus make much money they may 
in this way acquire knowledge and the 
good will of the majority, so that when 
they come to die they may at least 
have large funerals.” At the end of 
the session he says to them : 

Now we are soon to separate. The pleasant 
relations and associations will soon cease, and you 
go forth to try your fortune. Remember that the 
delicate responsibilities which you will assume 
require of you pure hearts and clean hands. In the 
future at any time should you need my advice and 
assistance, you may call on me freely, but I will not 
help you out of any mean or unmanly scrape. 


In 1864 Governor Tod appointed Dr. 
Scott as a visitor to the military hos- 
pitals at Louisville and Nashville, with 
especial reference to the interests of the 


Ohio troops therein. He ably fulfilled 
this mission, and to the satisfaction of 
those who sent him, and of the men who 
were benefited thereby. He has done 
public service in many other ways, fill- 
ing with credit to himself, and the good 
of Cleveland, a position on her board 
of health ; has been for years a member 
of the American Medical association ; 
of the Ohio Medical association ; of the 
Cuyahoga County Medical association ; 
of the Northwestern Ohio Medical asso- 
ciation ; and of the American Pharma- 
ceutical. He held the position for a 
time of president of the Ohio associa- 


tion, and it is needless to say that in all 
these important bodies he has always 
been an earnest and industrious mem- 
ber, and has aided in giving their dis- 
cussions a scientific character and 
practical outcome. He is a member of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal church, and has 
been a helpful and generous member of 
a number of benevolent institutions. 
Personally he is a most pleasant and 
sociable gentleman, and is held in the 
highest liking and esteem not only by 
those who have been the recipients of 
his skilled care, but by those he in- 
structs and by the community gener- 
ally. He long since took a place in the 
foremost ranks of Cleveland’s physi- 
cians, and is everywhere recognized as 
an upright and useful man, good citizen, 
and an erudite scholar. He was mar- 
ried on November 25, 1858, to Mary F. 
Stone of St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Four 
children have been born to them, of 
whom only one, a son, still lives. Dr. 
Scott’s permanent residence was taken 
up in Cleveland in 1865, and he has 
since made this city his home—filling a 
wide sphere of usefulness, extending his 
fame with each: passing year, and, it is 
to be hoped, with a strength sufficient to 
keep him for many more years in the 
practice of that art in which he has 
shown himself a master hand. 


THEODORE JOHNSON. 
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Dr. Brooks is one of the oldest, as 
well as one of the most prominent, of the 
physicians of Cleveland, and the high 
place he holds he has worthily won dur- 
ing the thirty-eight years he has prac- 
ticed here. His family is of English 
descent, coming to this country in the 
early days of the settlement of New 
England. He was born in Berlin, Con- 
necticut, on December 7, 1813, and his 
parents removed to Carlisle township, 
Lorain county, Ohio, in'1819, when he 
was but six years old. His. grand- 

arents on both sides, and a number of 
uncles and aunts, came about'that time, 
making quite a colony among them- 
selves. 
these sturdy pioneers, I take the follow- 
ing from the ‘ History of Lorain County,’ 

published in 1879: 


The first settler of Carlisle township was John 
Bacon of Windham county, Vermont, who made 
the journey from that point with a team of horses 
and a wagon, arriving in Ridgeville in the month of 
October, 1815. He remained there until the early 
months of 1814, when he came to Carlisle and made 
a permanent settlement on what is now known as 
Murray Ridge. A few months after Mr. Bacon 
made a commencement, a brother-in-law, Abel 
Farr, came on from Vermont and located on the 
north line near the center. There was no further 
settlement made in the township until the spring of 
1819, when Samuel Brooks and family arrived in 
Carlisle. They were of sturdy Connecticut stock, 
and made the journey to Ohio by the substantial 
method of that day—with an ox team and a stout 
wagon. His log house was constructed near the 
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In relation to ‘the arrival :of . 
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eastern township line, and was the first in that part 
of the township. On November 5, 1819, Hezekiah 
Brooks and family, consisting of his wife and three 
children ; James Brooks, a soldier during the revolu- 
tionary war (the father of Samuel and Hezekiah 
Brooks), his. wife and three other sons, Elisha, 
Calvin and Heman, together with Phineas Johnson 
and family, came to Carlisle, and with Elisha 
Brooks and Riley Smith and wife, who arrived two 
weeks, earlier, took up their abode with Samuel 
Brooks, making a total of thirty persons in the little 
log house. However, other dwellings were soon 
constructed, and ere long quite a settlement had 
sprung up in the wilderness. This locality is now 
designated LaPorte. There was at one time quite 
a little hamlet here, with numerous manufacturers 


. ‘and minor industries ; but of late years the town has 


lost its former prestige: 

Hezekiah- Brooks. was the father of 
the subject of this'sketch, and was mar- 
ried ‘to ‘Hannah Johnson, daughter of 
Phineas Johnson, above referred to. 
Mr. Johnson was one of the prominent 
and active men of his day and section. 
When the first postoffice was established 
in the township, in 1825, he was com- 
missioned postmaster, and the mails 
were received at his residence and dis- 
tributed therefrom. He kept a house 
of entertainment for travelers as early 
as 1820, but it was not until 1830, that 
he formally opened a hotel—or tavern, to 
follow the language of the day. He 
built the first saw mill in the township, 
in 1820. It stood on the east bank of 
the Black river. He was elected the 
first justice of the peace, in 1823. His 
daughter Julia taught the first school of 

















the township; and another daughter, 
Cornelia, was the first woman married 
within thesame limits. Both the Brooks 
and the Johnson families were of Puritan 
ancestry and training, and in their 
journey to Ohio, which was of nearly 
seven weeks’ duration, they religiously 
observed the Sabbath day by camping 
promptly every Saturday night, and not 
resuming the journey until Monday 
morning. 

Hezekiah Brooks was an industrious, 
hard working man, who performed faith- 
fully any trust reposed in his hands, and 
who held all through life the undivided 
respect of the community in which he 
dwelt. He was one of the first super- 
visiors of the highways of Carlisle, a 
position of more than ordinary labor 
and responsibility in those road-making 
days. He was the second justice of 
the peace, succeeding Mr. Johnson, his 
father-in-law. He was one of the 
founders of the first church in the town- 
ship. 

Dr. M. L. Brooks, the subject of this 
sketch, was the oldest of the children 
born to Hezekiah and Hannah Brooks. 
His life in the early days was much like 
that of other boys in the pioneer 
times. He went to school as soon as 
one was formed, and passed through 
the usual educational experiences that 
our worthy pioneers have so often and 
so feelingly described. When he was 
sixteen years of age an accident befell 
him, that has no doubt changed the 
whole tenor of his life, and gave him to 
a profession he has so well adorned, 
rather than to the farm life that might 
have been his lot. As he was engaged 
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in drawing logs on his father’s farm, one 
of his legs was broken. As soon as he 
could get around, his father took him to 
Brownhelm, feeling that while he could 
not be at work he might as well be en- 
gaged in the cultivation of his. mind. 
He was there placed in an academy 
which had been opened by the Rev. 
Hervey Lyon, and was kept ina small 
house erected for that purpose. In 
reference to that school, the work above 
referred to says that it “was kept up 
two years and attended by a small 
number of pupils, a few of whom com-. 
menced Latin and Greek in preparation 
for college. This was the first classical 
school in the county, and gave place to 
the Elyria high school, established jh 
1832, of which Mr. and Mrs. Monteith 
were the first teachers.” This school, in 
turn, enjoyed two years of prosperity, 
until the opening of the school at Oberlin, 
which soon took the lead and held it, 
until the great institution of to-day is 
the result. 

The young man gave some time to 
the academy, and as the natural bent 
of his mind became more and more re- 
vealed to him, and as he received new 
enthusiasm from contact with the world 
about him, he longed for an education 
and made up his mind he would have 
it. From Brownhelm he went to 
Elyria, where he remained some six or 
eight months in the high school, board- 
ing for some of the time in the family of 
Rev. John J. Shipherd, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Elyria, and the 
founder of Oberlin college. From the 


high school he went to Oberlin, and was 
a student there for two years. 


He saw 
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much and passed through much that 
has now become history of the most in- 
teresting character. In this connection 
I cannot refrain from quoting the fol- 
lowing from a history of that great 
moral advance in the world’s progress : 


In 1832, Rev. John J. Shipherd and Mr. P. P. 
Stewart, an ex-missionary, conceived the plan of or- 
ganizing a community in the wilds of Lorain county, 
which should become the secluded home of a collegi- 
ate school. During that year they prayed and talked 
over the plan with their wives, and in the next year 
came to this place. The purpose of the colony was 
set forth in the ‘‘Oberlin Covenant" as that of 
‘‘ glorifying God in doing good to men, to the extent 
of our ability.” This was the animus of the com- 
munity. To be sure, there were also found in this 
covenant the inculcation of self-denial, economy and 
industry ; yet love to man was the vital principle in 
the new colony. The chief features of the 


school, which were especially obnoxious to the pub- 
lic, were themanual labor system and the system of 
co-education of the sexes. The school was many 
yearsén advance of its age. . . The first year 


there were opé hundred students present. In 1834 
the eminent Dr. Dascomb came, and all rejoiced in 
hiswersatile learning. The attendance of ladies was 
about forty per cent. of the whole attendance. These 
ladies came from New England and various parts of 
the country. From Elyria to Oberlin, a distance of 
nine miles, they were often obliged to walk, some- 
times when the mud was ankle deep. The manual 
system involved, at first, four hours work a day for 
all alike. An institution farm of eight hundred 
acres, a Steam engine, mills, machinery and a work- 
shop were established ; the prices paid for labor 
varied from three to seven cents an hour. 


Dr. Brooks keenly remembers many 
incidents connected with those early 
days. He was there when President 


Finney came to give his life to a labor | 
that had won his heart. He describes 


him as an earnest, devoted man, who 
had great influence over those about 
him, and whose eyes had a singular 
power of reading the thoughts and 
hearts of those with whom he came in 


contact. He remembers the bitter op- 
position and misrepresentation the 
school met on every side. The preju- 
dice even in the most enlightened parts 
of Ohio, against everything that had a 
touch of “ abolitionism,” was something 
so strong and bitter that it can hardly 
be understood by us of these days. He 
recalls the service he, with others of the 
students, gave in laying out aroad from 
Oberlin to Elyria, and that Rev. James 
Eells, then a student like himself, was at 
work beside him. 

Dr. Brooks was early imbued with a 
strong anti-slavery spirit, to which ad- 
ditional fire had been lent by hearing 
William Lloyd Garrison speak in Elyria. 
Oberlin had not then taken on the pro- 
nounced anti-slavery form it assumed 
later, and, although the question of 
abolition had been discussed a great 
deal by the trustees, no open expression 
in its favor had yet been publicly made. 
It was given to Dr. Brooks to make the 
first abolition speech ever heard in 
Oberlin. He was assigned the task of 
making the evening speech on the 
Fourth of July, 1833, and in doing so 
came out fair and square for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. His declaration caused 
some excitement, but his course was ap- 
proved by those in control and the Rev. 
Mr. Shipherd warmly commended and 
endorsed him on the following day. 
The general impression is that Oberlin 
was an anti-slavery institution from the 
start, and that it was practically founded 
on that idea. This is not the case, and 
a reference to how it came to be led in 
that direction is worthy some space 
here. At a period later than the speech 
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referred to above, the discussion of 
slavery was prohibited by the trustees 
of Lane seminary, near Cincinnati, and, 
as a result, four-fifths of the students 
left that institution, and engaging a hall 
near by commenced to teach each 
other. Arthur Tappan offered five 
thousand dollars and a professorship to 
the anti-slavery institution that would 
receive them, but from all the places of 
learning in “free”? America, from all 
the theological schools and places 
wherein the gospel was taught to the 
rising generation, there came not one 
word. Cowardice sat in the places of 
learning. The young men who had de- 
manded a right to discuss and denounce 
this giant evil, could find no educa- 
tional shelter to take them in. All 
this happened in Ohio a little over fifty 
years ago! 

But something was astir in the heart 
of “ Father Shipherd,” as he was called, 
and after a prayerful consideration of 
the subject he decided to ask the 
trustees of Oberlin to open the school 
to all students, whether white or black. 
He did so. The question was gravely 
discussed all day long, and when the 
vote was taken it was a tie. The 
chairman, Father Keep, cast the decid- 
ing vote, and Oberlin was made an 
anti-slavery school forever. The out- 
come was awaited with fear and 
trembling by those who had the new 
institution near at heart. But the 
result was the making for the school 
rather than its ruin. The Lane sece- 
ders came up ina body. Fifteen who 
had left Western Reserve college on 
the same grounds soon after followed 
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them. Young men came in from all 
parts of the country. A breath of fresh 
air had begun to blow across the land ; 
a new spirit was astir; men commenced 
to open their eyes, and Ohio found 
herself getting out of the slough of 
ignorant fear, and traveling toward the 
broad highway of Christian duty. 

While gaining his education here 
young Brooks had gone forth from time 
to time and taught school inthe country 
round about, as was the custom of 
young men of the day who needed 
funds with which to pursue their studies. 
On leaving Oberlin he went to Cincin- 
nati, where he taught one term in a 
school of that city. 

He then took a step of no small im- 
portance, of considerable danger, and 
that showed his readiness to make his 
faith good in his works and to risk his 
life in defense of his principles. In 
Brown county, Ohio, there had been 
established, near Georgetown, two col- 
omies of black people. . One settlement 
contained twelve hundred people, and 
the other fifteen hundred. They were 
some ten miles apart. The people had 
been slaves of an English non-resident, 
who on his death had given them their 
freedom, and provided means by which 
they could be removed from Virginia to 
Ohio. They were located within the 
bounds of the Chillicothe Presbytery, 
which at that time was one of the 
strongest anti-slavery church bodies of 
the north. It was desired by the 


Presbytery that someone competent for 
the work and brave enough to under- 
take it, should go to these settlements 
as a teacher, and Mr. Brooks was asked 
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to undertake it. He consented, and 
was there fortwo years. His work met 
constant opposition and derision from 
the white people living round about. 
They claimed that all such teaching 
and care of the blacks was but the out- 
cropping of abolitionism, and that it 
was work that should not be tolerated. 
Violent measures were at times taken by 
various parties to drive the young 
teacher away, but they did not succeed, 
as he had come to do good to those 
who needed his help. His school house 
was burned down, but he secured 
another and went ahead. At one time the 
house in which he boarded, that of a 
noble Christian white family, was barri- 
caded for two weeks, and armed men 
from Georgetown came outand remained 
with him, while a mob each night 
gathered on the outside, shooting and 
making threats, determined to use him 
roughly if he should fall into their 
hands. Once, as he was coming out of 
Georgetown in daylight, an attack was 
actually made upon him. A dozen 
men congregated in the road to dispute 
his passage, but as he was well 
mounted he rode through them, and 
escaped with only a blow from a club. 
As his assailants were known to him he 
had them arrested. They were defended 
by no less a person than Hon. Thomas 
L. Hamar, but as the evidence was 
clear against them they pled guilty on 
their attorney’s advice, and were let off 
on their good behavior. Those leading 
in these attacks and violence were 
young fellows of the rougher sort, who 
knew that the predominance of public 
sentiment was on their side, and took 
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advantage of that fact. The influence 
of politics was also against any help to 
the “nigger,” and the task of teaching 
was rendered all the more difficult 
thereby. 

One reason for this serious opposition 
and persecution lay in the fact that 
Brown county bordered on the Ohio 
river, while a slave state lay on the 
opposite bank. The free negro colonies 
were supposed to be hiding places for 
runaways, although there was little truth 
in that charge. The people were too 
poor to give much help to their kind. 
Their cabins were poor and small, and 
could furnish no secure places of hiding; 
and in addition to this, a constant watch 
was kept onbothplaces. When recently 
asked whether he ever had a part in the 
conduct of the famous “underground 
railroad,’’ Dr. Brooks responded that he 
did. He worked with other men who 
felt it a Christian duty to aid any 
man out of bondage. When he left 
Brown county for the north on one 
occasion, he aided in conducting one 
family of slaves to Oberlin, and thence 
onward to Canada. A father, mother 
and two children had got away from 
Kentucky and crossed the Ohio river 
together. They were hidden until it 
was thought safe to move them. The 
four were concealed in a wagon, and 
Dr. Brooks and another white man 
undertook to pilot them through. They 
were furnished with a list of the places 
where it would be safe for them to stop 
at night, and they got through to Oberlin 
in safety. There they were again hid- 
den and afterward sent across to Canada. 

On the conclusion of his labors in 
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Brown county, Mr. Brooks attended a 
course of medical lectures in the old 
Ohio Medical college in Cincinnati. In 
the fall of 1837, he went to Kaskaskia, 
Illinois, where he remained in business 
for about three years. In 1842 he again 
went to Cincinnati and took another 
medical course at the college he had 
attended before, and graduated in the 
winter of 1844-5. He remained in a 
hospital in the city for some time, and 
then located in a small place called 
Patriot, on the Ohio river, some distance 
below Cincinnati. In the spring of 
1845 he decided to seek a larger field 
and removed to Cleveland. He was 
led to select this place because it was 
near his old home, and that here he 
would be in the midst of a large circle 
of acquaintances. He has remained 
here from that day to this, steadily 
growing in practice and medical repu- 
tation, and as steadily in the affection 
and respect of the community. 

To that profession he has given him- 
self with an undeviating attention. He 
has not allowed other lines of labor or 
any of the allurements of public or politi- 
cal life to come between him and it. He 
had charge of the United States marine 
hospital, as surgeon, during the war, and 
was for years one of the censors of the 
medical department of the University of 
Wooster, as he is still of its successor, 


the medical department of Western’ 


‘Reserve University. When he ‘first 
came to Cleveland he practiced by 
himself, but was soon afterwards asso- 
ciated in partnership with Dr. L. D. 
Griswold. A year later the latter re- 
moved to Elyria, when Dr. Brooks con- 
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tinued by himself until his son-in-law, 
Dr. H. J. Herrick, returned from the 
war. The two were associated together 
until some ten years ago, when the part- 
nership was dissolved, and Dr. Brooks 
has since remained by himself. He has 
practiced in all the lines of the profes- 
sion, making no specialty of any kind 
his choice. He has cultivated a family 
practice, making office work of second- 
ary consideration. He has had his 
hands full, has been very busy all his 
life, and is yet engaged every moment 
of his time, although of an age that 
might be made an excuse for rest and 
ease. Still, he is one of the few men 
who do not grow old. With a strong 
body, a mind as keen and active as ever, 
a thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion, including all the latest discoveries 
and developments, and an experience 
of the most varied character, he stands 
in the front rank among the medical 
men of northern Ohio, and has a repu- 
tation that has been nobly earned. 
Personally he is of a pleasant disposi- 
tion, with a keen eye that looks through 
shams and pretenses, and a character 
of unsullied honor and honesty. 

While never a politician or an office- 
holder, and having no desire in that 
direction, Dr. Brooks has always taken 
a deep interest in public questions, and 
has given his vote steadily for what he 
has believed to be the right. He was 
originally a Whig, and on the formation 
of the Republican party became a mem- 
ber of that organization. When living 
in Kaskaskia he was thrown into per- 
sonal relation for a brief period with 
Abraham Lincoln, and retains a vivid 
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impression of the appearance and per- 
sonal character of that eminent man. 
He was then a member of the Illinois 
legislature and had come to Kaskaskia 
on political business. While there he 
held a conference with a number of 
leading Whigs, Dr. Brooks among them. 
That gentleman in recently referring to 
that event said: “Mr. Lincoln even in 
those days gave evidence that no ob- 
serving man could misread, of. having 
great power and being far above the 
average of men in intellect. .He was 
awkward and ill at ease, not seeming to. 
know what should be done with -his 
hands and feet, but never at a loss fora 
thought, or eloquence with which. to 
give it expression. He had, perfect 
command of all the illustrations to 
make clear his points, and. seemed: re- 


' 


markably well informed. He impressed 
me as one of the most remarkable men 
I had ever met, and when he was nom- 
inated to the Presidency I did not feel 
any surprise.” 

Dr. Brooks, while living in Kaskas- 
kia, was married on December 8, 1839, 
to Rebecca T. Hope, daughter of the 


late Captain Thomas Hope of Hamp- 
.ton, Virginia. She is still living, al- 
though for a number of years an in- 


valid. . Three children were born to 


them and are still living: Mary, the 


wife of Dr. H. J. Herrick; Dr. M. L. 
Brooks, jr., of the Eighteenth ward; 
and Mr. T. H. Brooks, the well-known 
foundry man.: Dr. Brooks is a member 
of the Second: Presbyterian church and 
one of: the elders therein. 

; Henry K. JAMEs. 
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In THE ancient Anglo-Saxon tongue 
appears a name that may be best ex- 
pressed in modern English by the word 
“Sass.”’ In this old language it means a 
dweller on, ora tiller ofthe soil. Pursuing 
the study of the name further down the 
annals of heraldry, the name “ Sasson” 
appears, with the same meaning. The 
family who bore it were tillers of the 
soil, and investigation still further 
shows Sesson, Sisson, Sission, and 
Sessions—natural dialectic derivatives 
of the same root, bearing the same 
meaning, and borne by families whose 
avocations were shown by their names. 
In the history of the ancient town of 


SESSIONS. . 


Wantage, England, appears, early in the 
_ sixteenth century, the first records of 


the English family Sessions. Like 
many another family in English history, 
the occupation is evidenced by the 
name, and the student of history is 
not surprised to find the family farmers. 
There the occupation of farmer usually 
is that of overseer to the large manors 
of an English lord or baronet, rather 
than as practised in America, where a 
farmer is his own overseer. In the old 
town records mention is made of 
Alexander Sessions, the farmer of the 
Dudley Manor. That he was a good 
farmer is further shown, and when 
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Thomas Dudley, deputy governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, came with 
his superior, John Winthrop, and a 
company of emigrants, to America in 
1630, Alexander Sessions was requested 
to come in his capacity as farmer for 
the new estates of his employer. 

Little that is definite can be said now 
of the history of Alexander Sessions in 
the New World, during the early years of 
of the colony. That heshared the priva- 
tions of the colony, aided in its develop- 
ment, and managed well his trust, can 
safely be inferred from his character and 
from the history of the colony as 
brought down to us. 

About sixteen years after he came 
the site of the present town of Andover, 
Massachusetts was purchasel from 
the Indians for “six English pounds, 
and one coat.’’ A town was laid out, 
and the unpronounceable native name 
for this locality changed to Andover, 
in memory of an English town from 
which many of its settlers came. By 
this time Alexander Sessions had de- 
cided to abandon labor for another 
man and to be a “freeman.” He be- 
came one of the first settlers of Andover, 
and one year after is mentioned in the 
town records as a “ Freeman of An- 
dover, Mass., 1647.” 

From this date onward but little can 
be said of Alexander till April 24, 1674, 
a record appears showing that “ Alex- 
ander Sessions and Elizabeth Spafford 
were united in marriage.”’ To them were 
born seven sons: John, Alexander, Tim- 
othy, Samuel, Nehemiah, Josiah and 
Joseph, whose biblical names attest the 
Calvanistic principles of their parents. 
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Of these sons, Alexander was, in after 
years, one of the most prominent. He 
was born about 1680. In 1704 he went 
to Pomfret, Connecticut, a town started 
in that colony in 1686, where he, too, 
followed the occupation shown by his 
name, and where he lived to the great 
age of four score and eleven years. His 
mental and bodily vigor remained till 
almost the last. Until his 88th year, 
when he became blind, he managed the 
details of his large estate with remarka- 
ble energy and fidelity. All his life he 
was a careful student of the Bible. 
After reaching four score years of age 
he committed to memory the New 
Testament, the psalms and many other 
parts of the Old Testament. 

Among his children, Robert, his fifth 
child, born March 15, 1752, became 
one of the most prominent. About the 
time he attained his majority he went 
to Boston, where he was employed by 
a Mr. Davis, a lumber dealer, as a com- 
mon laborer. This was in the summer 
of 1773, the year that England’s perse- 
cutions of the colonies terminated in a 
farmers’ “tea party,” to which Robert 
Sessions was an uninvited guest. Eng- 
land had decreed that America must 
buy tea only of her merchants, and 
thus by a monopoly, over which Amer- 
ica had no voice, control the action and 
trade of the colonies. The “tea party” 
was the first effective expression of the 
people against this foreign arbitrary 
power. After all negotiation had failed, 
and every measure to remove the ob- 
noxious tax was lost, the people took 
matters in theirown hands. Early in 
December a shipload of tea anchored 
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in Boston harbor. A New England 
town meeting was hastily called, and 
day after day various measures sug- 
gested to rid the port of so invidious an 
intruder. The town meeting of that 
century was like the “ resolution meet- 
ings” of to-day, the safety valve of the 
people. Nothing could be done, how- 
ever, and on the sixteenth of that month 
the culmination came. About twilight 
of that day the meeting broke up just in 
time to see a band of “ Mohawk In- 
dians” march past the door, go on 
down to the wharf, board the vessel, 
where the experiment of “mixing tea 
and salt water’’ was tried. The band 
of “Indians” not proving numerous 
enough to do the work quickly, they 
were joined by many adventurous young 
men. Among them was Robert Ses- 
sions. 

Many years after a little volume came 
from the New England press, and under 
the title of ‘ Tea Leaves,’ preserved the 
story and something of all the actors. 
Several of the guests to this “ Boston 
tea party’ had preserved their recollec- 
tions, and among them is found Mr. 
Sessions. He says: 


I was living in Boston at the time, in the family of 
Mr. Davis, a lumber merchant, as a common la- 
borer. On that eventful evening, when Mr. Davis 
came in from the town meeting, I asked him what 
was to be done with the tea. ‘‘ They are now 
throwing it overboard,” he replied. Receiving per- 
mission I went immediately to the spot. Every- 
thing was as light as day by the means of lamps 
and torches, a pin might be seen lying on the 
wharf, 

I went on board where they were at work and 
took hold wtth my own hands. I was not one of 
those appointed to destroy the tea, and who dis- 
guised themselves as Indians, but was a volunteer, 


the disguised men being largely men of family and 


position in Boston, while I was a young man whose 
home and relations were in Connecticut. The ap- 
pointed and disguised party proving too small for 
the quick work necessary, other young men, simi- 
larly circumstanced with myself, joined them in 
their labors. 

The chests were drawn up by a tackle, one man 
bringing them forward, another putting a rope 
around them, and others hoisting them to the deck 
and carrying them to the vessel’s side. The chests 
were then opened, the tea emptied over he side and 
the chests thrown overboard. Perfect regularity 
prevailed during the whole transaction. Although 
there were many people on the wharf, entire silence 
prevailed—no clamor, no talking. Nothing was 
meddled with but the teas on board. After having 
emptied the whole,the deck wassweptclean andevery- 
thing put inits proper place. An officer on board was 
requested to come up from the cabin and see that no 
damage was done except to the tea. 

At about the close of the scene a man was discov- 
ered making his way through the crowd with his 
pockets filled with tea. He was immediately laid 
hold of and his coat skirts torn off, with their 
pockets, and thrown into the dock with the rest of 
the tea, 

I was obliged to leave the town at once, as it was 
of course known that I was concerned in the affair. 


It is noticeable that invitations to this 
tea party were not given in the conven- 
tional style even of that day; nor has 
the like been seen since. The Boston 
poet, Dr. Holmes, in his “ Ballad of the 
Boston Tea Party,” thus describes the 
event : 

“An evening party—only that, 
No formal invitation, 


No gold-laced coat, no stiff cravat, 
No feast of invitation. 


No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 
No flowers, no songs, no dancing ; 

A tribe of red men—axe in hand— 
Behold the guests advancing !’’ 


And then the poet, in his own enter- 
taining style, tells who came to this 
party. These were barbers, smith- 
wrights, tapsters, coopers, ship-yard 
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lads, white-faced millers, Fort Hillers, 
and others, all “‘ Mohawks” who 





As all at once the full-grown imps 
Light on the deck together,” 


and— 
‘‘Qut the cursed cargo leaps, 
And overboard it pitches.” 

The Boston tea party may be called 
the key note of the Revolution. Actual 
hostilities began with the battle of Lex- 
ington, April 19, 1775. The struggle 
lasted eight years. The Sessions, many 
of whom were now in America, all 
espoused the cause of freedom, and 
rendered effectual aid to the “ Young 
Republic,” in which their fortunes were 
cast. In1775, an uncle of Robert was 
governor of Rhode Island, and in his 
official as well as individual capacity, 
did much for the cause. Robert 
Sessions enlisted early in the conflict, 
rose to the rank of lieutenant, and 
served with ability through the war. 

In his native town lived the Roxbury 
family of Ruggles, well known in colonial 
history. April 16,1788, Robert Sessions 
and Anna Ruggles were married. Anna 
Ruggles’ brother, Benjamin, was after- 
wards well known to Ohio people. Be- 
ginning in 1815, he was three successive 
terms elected to represent them in the 
United States Senate. Soon after the 
birth of their first child, Betsey, in May, 
1779, Mr. and Mrs. Sessions removed 
to South Wilbraham—now Hampden— 
Massachusetts, where they afterwards 
lived. 

Robert Sessions became a prominent 
man in his community. His occupa- 
tion was that of a farmer. He was 
often called to fill important local 
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offices of trust. For many years he 
was justice of the peace. For twelve 
years he was treasurer and town clerk. 
Five years he was a representative, and 
almost always his neighbors chose him 
to that important local New England 
office—moderator of the town meetings. 
Death came finally, in 1836, at the ripe 
old age of four score and four years, 
and two years after his wife was taken. 

The seventh child of this family, 
Francis, was born in Pomfret, Connecti- 
cut, August 27, 1792. In 1818 or 1819 
he was married to Sophronia Metcalf, 
granddaughter of Peleg Thomas, a 
resident of Lebanon, Conn., who lived 
to the great age of ninety-seven. It 
was often his custom, in his old age, to 
say to his family at evening prayers: 
“Children, you may get your bibles to- 
night, as I will not read, but repeat a 
portion of Scripture, and you may 
see if I de so correctly.” Not long 
since, his grandson, P. G. Thomas, was 
buried, and the local paper in the 
notice of this man makes a statement, 
showing something of the perpetuity 
of New England families on their 
ancestral homes. It says: 


On Tuesday, the second inst., P.G, Thomas, who 
died the preceding Saturday, was buried from the 
house, in Lebanon |Goshen] in which he died, and 
was born seventy-six years before. In these days, 
and especially in this county, of change, it is worthy 
of note that six generations have occupied the 
land originally settled early in A. D. 1700, in direct 
descent, none of the original estate having been 
alienated , but, contrariwise, largely added to, so 
that the late descendant at one time owned nearly 
three thousand acres, probably the largest amount 
of farming land held by one owner in the state, if 
not in New England. The family have always 
been chosen to positions of trust in their town and 
state, every one of those who have occupied the old 
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homestead having represented Lebanon in the 
legislature repeatedly. The second in descent from 
John, the founder of this family in Lebanon, was a 
member of the National Council of Safety, and the 
most intimate and trusted friend of Governor Trum- 
bull. They were also sought for positions of 
private trust, so that the subject of this notice once 
told the writer that he represented twenty-seven 
estates, as guardian, conservator, overseer, executor, 
and administrator. 


The only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sessions, Francis Charles, whose name 
heads this article, was born in South 
Wilbraham, February 27,1820. At the 
early age of two years, the death of his 
father caused a change in family affairs 
and his removal to the home of his 
uncle, Robert Sessions, a farmer, near 
South Wilbraham. With him he lived 
during his boyhood. 

The youth of all New England chil- 
dren is much the same. Those whose 
homes are on farms labor thereon dur- 
ing the summer and attend school during 
the winter. Above the district school 
was the academy, above the academy 
the college. It was the ambition of all 
to obtain a classic education, if possi- 
ble ; if not to get as near to that as cir- 
cumstances would admit. To supply 
such a demand numerous academies 
sprang up, many of which became noted 
for the thoroughness of their training, 
and which were often preferred * ove 
all other high schools. 

Mr. Sessions’ boyhood was like that 
of the average industrious, ambitious 
New England boy. His health forbade 
a complete classic course and a sedent- 
ary life. At Monson was an excellent 
academy, and there at the age of 
eighteen he graduated and began to 
cast plans for the future. Next to an 
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education the New England boy looked 
to the west for his field of future. At 
that date—1838—the canal boat, stage 
coach and river packet absorbed all 
travel, and furnished for the times a 
speedy and safe means of travel. 
Two years after his graduation, 
the New England youth, almost now a 
man, left his eastern home, and after a 
weary journey, by the methods then in 
vogue, landed in October, 1840, in the 
Buckeye capital, his chosen objective 
point. 

At this date Columbus was a 
straggling, bustling town of about six 
thousand inhabitants. The town cen- 
tered about a large central square, 
in the southwest corner of which stood 
the capitol buildings and the state 
offices. North of what is now Spring 
street, east of Fourth street, south of 
the county buildings, could hardly be 
found a business house, while dwellings 
were far apart and in many places not 
to beseen. On the west was the Scioto 
river, on whose banks in the southwest 
part of the town were many warehouses 
and docks, for at that time her shipping 
trade was a considerable factor in her 
growth. Up the river, on its opposite 
bank, about a mile to the northwest, lay 
the village of Franklinton, now a part of 
the city. Its age dates back to 1797, and 
in its day it was the county town and 
the chief place of importance in the 
Scioto valley north of Circleville. 

Casting about for employment Mr. 
Sessions entered the store of A. P. 
Stone & Co., dealers in dry goods, in 
the old Commercial block, on South 
High street. Three years after he 
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formed a partnership with Thomas 
Ellis, and under the name of Ellis, 
Sessions & Co., a dry goods store was 
opened on the west side of High street, 
a few doors south of State street. This 
year a directory of Columbus was pub- 
lished, the earliest of any that I have 
been able to find. It is a primitive, 
crude work of its kind. No attempt at 
classification is made, and but little in 
correct alphabetizing of names, beyond 
the simple division of letters. 

Speaking of the town, the directory 
says there are “5,475 white inhabitants, 
573 blacks, a total of 6,048 population.” 
In August of that year, some one enum- 
erates the families, and publishes that 
that there are “1,100 white families and 
100 black families.” Columbus con- 
tained eleven organized congregations 
of whites, worshiping in eight churches, 
two of blacks, with churches of their 
own. There are “six small subscrip- 
tion schools, fifteen free schools, en- 
rolling 700 scholars,” and one “ respect- 
able academy for males and females,” 
under charge of Rev. I. Covert. The 
Germans—probably Lutherans—have a 
theological seminary. The directory 
enumerates “25 dry goods stores, 8 
groceries, 40 groceries and produce— 
commonly called provision stores—z 
hardware stores, 3 drug stores, 2 book 
stores, 2 shoe stores, 2 iron stores, 17 
licensed taverns, where a little wet can 
be had, 20 lawyers, 21 doctors, includ- 
ing 3 or 4 dentists.” 

At this time the town was divided 
into three wards. S. E. Wright was 


mayor, Wilson Shannon was governor 
of Ohio, John Brough was auditor, and 
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E. W. Hubbard, commissioner of the 
canal fund. The Odd Fellows and 
Masons each had one lodge, and two 
or three societies of an entertaining or 
instructive character were in existence. 
The directory mentions two banks, 
Clinton and the City Bank, existing 
under state charters. 

The canal, the river and stage line 
furnished all facilities for transportation 
at this time, when Franklinton, Worth- 
ington and other “river towns’’ almost 
rivaled the Capital City in point of 
foreign trade. Worthington had indeed 
been a rival to Columbus from its 
very beginning. It was the most for- 
midable competitor. The proprietors of 
the “ High bluff on the east side of the 
Scioto ” met in their struggles to obtain 
the capital prize of the day. In truth 
it lost the prize by only one vote, and 
tradition says that was caused by the 


‘seductive temptations of cards and rum 


punch. Worthington was laid out as 
early as 1803, and settled by a colony 
brought out by Col. James Kilbourne, 
a military man, an engineer, a minister, 
and a legislator. He and his colonists 
settled as soon as congress accepted the 
constitution of 1802, which affirmed the 
“Compact of 1787,” regarding slavery. 
Had the energetic colonel’s plans not 
miscarried, partly from reasons already 
given, his town would have been the 
capital of Ohio. 

In 1813 there came to this village, 
Orange Johnson, a combmaker by 
trade, from Mansfield, Connecticut. 
On his journey westward his commodi- 
ties paid his way. Securing a room in 
Colonel Kilbourne’s hotel, he began his 
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trade, and thus he became the pioneer 
in that industry in central Ohio. His 
trade evidently grew, for two years 
after he erects a home for himself, is 
married to Ascha Maynard and begins 
life. Two years more go around and 
he erects a brick building in which to 
manufacture his combs. His trade is 
now growing, and for nine years oc- 
cupies all his time. By that time other 
matters more profitable came, and with 
them a change of occupation. 

Travel, that until 1826 had been done 
entirely by river, on horseback and by 
stage coach, began to demand better 
facilities. Turnpike roads were among 


the first improvements, and Mr. John- 
son began building them. Sandusky, on 
the lake, was one of the principal lake 
towns in Ohio, directly north of the 


capital. Measures to connect the two 
towns were early made. The papers 
of that day continually refer to the 
“splendid water navigation at the capi- 
tal of Ohio.” As travel on the river 
was confined to shipping by flatboats to 
New Orleans, the “ water facilities” can 
well be imagined. ‘To secure easy con- 
nection between the lake and the Ohio 
river, by way of Columbus, was consid- 
ered a feasible project by business men, 
and the “Columbus and Sandusky 
Turnpike company” was organized to 
build a turnpike from Columbus north 
to the lake town. Mr. Johnson was one 
of the prime movers in this scheme 
and one of the builders of the road. Its 
construction required eight years time. 
It gave an excellent avenue for trade 
of the city of Columbus, and from its 
building Mr. Johnson made considera- 
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ble money. It brought him constantly 
in contact with prominent people of the 
capital, and, in time, with investments 
here and other business interests, caused 
his removal to Columbus. 

About the time Mr. Sessions came 
the railroad question was agitating the 
public mind. Mr. Johnson’s turnpike 
building brought him directly in con- 
tact with this modern innovator of old 
time travel. With two others he sur- 
veyed a railroad route from Columbus 
to Xenia, there to connect with a toad 
from Cincinnati to Dayton, from thence 
to Sandusky, on the lake, by way of the 
Mad River road, the first railroad in 
Ohio. In after years Mr. Johnson be- 
came a large property owner in Colum- 
bus, erecting the Johnson and the Ses- 
sions blocks, and, removing in 1862, he 
resided here till his death in 1876. 

The turnpike he had built to Worth- 
ington afforded a delightful evening 
ride for the business men of the city 
after the day’s work was done. That 
Mr. Sessions was among those who 
improved the opportunity is very evi- 
dent. A sprightly writer of the day 
even goes so fat as to say there was 
more than pleasure in it tohim. Be 
that as it may, the drives with him 
usually ended at the house of Mr. 
Johnson, and one day in 1847, Mary 
Johnson, the only child of the house- 
hold, became Mrs. Sessions. Almost 
forty years of married life have only 
strengthened the tie and deepened the 
affection of these two, whose converg- 
ing lives became one on that August 
day so long ago. 

Nine years after his marriage, Mr. 
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Sessions sold his store, ceased the life 
of a merchant and began dealing in 
wool. 

Four years after the great Civil War 
came, and with it public duties for 
every citizen. There was work at home 
as well as on the field. Governor Wil- 
liam Dennison was at Ohio’s helm, and 
a more patriotic man could not have 
held the office. During his administra- 
tion there was organized the greatest 
of all national philanthropies—the 
United States sanitary commission. 
The secretary of the western depart- 
~ment was Dr. J. S. Newberry, with 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
with a field as large and as important as 
any. Equal to the task, Dr. Newberry 
set plans on foot to perfect his field 
work, and for that purpose organized 
branches all over the west, each one 
centering in a large city. In October, 
1861, he visited Columbus, and there 
organized the Columbus branch, ulti- 
mately composed of the following per- 
sons: Governor William Dennison, 
Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald, Rev. Joseph M. 
Trimble, Doctors W. W. Awl, J. B. 
Thompson, T. J. Wormley, S. M. Smith, 
S. Loveing, and Dr. Francis Carter; 
also, John W. Andrews, F. C. Sessions, 
Joseph Sullivant, Peter Ambos, J. H. 
Riley, Robert Neil and Francis Collins. 
These gentlemen constituted a com- 
mittee of which Dr. Awl was president, 
Dr. Thompson, vice-president; Dr. 
Wormley, treasurer, and Mr. Sessions, 
secretary. 

The election of a secretary in almost 
all bodies evidences not only an ability 
but a willingness to work. After the 
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war closed, in 1866, Dr. Newberry fin- 
ished his report of the operations of 
the western branch of the commission. 
It is exhaustive in detail and full of 
valuable material. Referring to the 
Columbus association, the report, after 
giving details of organization, says: 


Hon. William Dennison was at this time chief 
magistrate of the state, and in this connection, as 
elsewhere, manifested himself an earnest, unselfish 
patriot and a true and efficient friend to the soldier. 

Dr. S..M. Smith, a widely known physician, was 
subsequently surgeon general of the state, and both 
in his individual and official character contributed 
largely to the results at which we aimed. Mr. 
Sessions, another member of the Columbus branch, 
was one of the earliest volunteers who took the field 
to minister to the wants of the sick and suffering in 
the army. 

He accompanied us on the Allen Collier in our 
memorable trip to Fort Donelson, and went to 
Pittsburg Landing immediately after the battle, 
where he was connected with the great work ac- 
complished in the care of the sick and wounded 
during the spring and early summer of 1862. 

He also went with Dr. Smith to Murfreesboro, 
upon the occasion of the battle of Stone River, vis- 
ited Virginia during the second campaign in that 
state, as well as most other important points in our 
field of operation, always as an earnest, hardwork- 
ing, good Samaritan. 


Columbus was an important point of rendezvous 
for our troops in the early part of the war, and 
throughout its duration camps of instruction or ren- 
dezvous continued to exist there. Much labor was 
therefore thrown upon our associates located there, 
in meeting the home demand, both for personal 
ministrations and hospital supplies. In these duties 
a large number of them took an active part, with 
marked effect, in the amelioration of the condition 
of those who came under their care. 

In the progress of events it also became desirable 
to establish at Columbus a resting place or asylum 
for the sick and destitute soldiers—whose wants were 
not otherwise provided for—detained at or passing 
through the city. 

‘To meet these wants a soldiers’ home was estab- 
lished, mainly through the exertions of Mr. Sessions, 
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and, more than once enlarged, it continued its good 
Offices to the close of the war. 

To aid in the work of the Columbus branch, an 
appropriation of five thousand dollars was early 
made, from the funds of the sanitary commission, 
and to this fund several thousand dollars were sub- 
sequently added for the equipment and mainten- 
ance of the soldiers’ home. : 

At Columbus, as everywhere else, a large part of 
the work of the sanitary commission was accom- 
plished through the agency of woman. In October, 
1861, a soldiers’ aid society was organized there, 
which was in December formally recognized as an 
auxiliary of the United States sanitary commission, 
bearing the same relation to that body as the 
woman’s central relief association of New York. Of 
this society Mrs. W. E. Ide was the first president, 
and Mrs. George W. Heyl, corresponding secretary 
(subsequently president), while its membership in- 
cluded most of the influential and patriotic ladies of 
the city. 

The work of the sanitary commission 
did not close with Lee’s surrender. There 
were sick and disabled soldiers without 
friends and homes, and the commission, 
neglectful in nothing, set about to pro- 
vide means for their proper care. Its 
perfect organization, its experience, its 
commendable and well tempered zeal, 
gave it not only the direction, but in 
many cases entire control of the erec- 
tion of and maintenance of soldier’s 


homes. 
Columbus, like othe rcentral capital 


cities, was an important military point, 
and a home was erected here. Natur- 
ally it came under the control-of the 
Columbus association, and as such Mr. 
Sessions and his colleagues had much 
to do with it. Of their work in this 
particular, Dr. Newberry says: 


Many capitals of our western states became 
during the war important military centers. 

This was emphatically true of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, and Columbus, Ohio, at both of which points 
large numbers of soldiers congregated to be mustered 


in or out of service, to be equipped, paid off, etc. 
Both these cities, too, are on great thoroughfares, 
and during the period of the great military activity a 
constant tide of blue-coats was passing to and fro 
through them. 

As a natural consequence, the work which 
prompted the establishment of soldiers’ homes at 
other points which have been mentioned, was con- 
spicuously felt at these. 

At Indianapolis the soldiers’ home was con- 
structed by the state authorities, which contributed 
vastly to the comfort of the Indiana soldiers. 

In Ohio no such provision was made by the state 
authorities, and the work of relief needed at Co- 
lumbus devolved upon the branch of the sanitary 
commission located there, which included a large 
number of the most intelligent and influential 
citizens. 

In the spring of 1864, they secured a convenient 
location, just across High street from the railroad 
depot, and here erected a building, supposed at that 
time to be amply sufficient to supply the want of a 
soldiers’ home. 

It was about one hundred feet long, thirty feet 
wide and two stories high, fitted with all the appur- 
tenances of a soldiers’ home, and could comfortably 
lodge and feed about fifty men. 

Later in the year these accommodations were 
found inadequate to meet the wants of the soldiers 
applying for admission, and it was enlarged and its 
capacity doubled. 

Even then it was found none too large to per- 
form the relief work for which it was designed, at 
times being crowded to excess. 

Up to nearly the close of the war its activity con- 
tinued without important abatement, and it was 
even found necessary to keep it open long after 
active military operations had ceased. 

It was closed the seventh of May, 1866, having 
accommodated twenty-five thousand six hundred 
and forty-nine, to whom were given 34,982 lodgings 
and 99,863 meals. 

The establishment and success of the Columbus 
home are in a large degree due to the efforts of Mr. 
F. C. Sessions, a member of the Columbus branch 
of the sanitary commission, a gentleman who was 
one of the earliest volunteers in the cause of human- 
ity called out by the war, and who, during its entire 
continuance, by his labors on battlefields, in camps 
and hospitals, while he sacrificed his personal inter- 
ests and his health, won for himself the respect and 
admiration of all who knew him, 
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His name frequently appears on the records of 
the work of the sanitary commission at the west, in 
which, though an unpaid member, he was a most 
earnest and faithful worker, and it is probable there 
are few to whom this imperfect tribute will convey 
any new impressions in regard to the value of the 
services which he rendered to the cause of the 
country and humanity during the war. 

Throughout the existence of the Home at Colum- 
bus, Mr. Sessions gave it his constant supervision, 
and he was in fact its outside superintendent and 
manager. 

The interior superintendent during 1865 and 1866 
was Mr. T. E. Botsford, who had previously been 
employed in the home at Louisville, and was thor- 
oughly trained for the duties which he performed so 
well, 


The great civil war brought into being 
the present system of national banks. 
In 1869 the Commercial National Bank 
of Columbus was organized, and Mr. 
Sessions elected president, a position he 
has since held. 

In addition to the cares of his own 
business life, Mr. Sessions has been as- 
sociated with many other enterprises, 
not only secular but educational and 
religious. He has been one of the chief 
supporters of his own denomination— 
the Congregational—in the city, and in 
its various public enterprises, and in 
addition has done very much for the 
churches of the city when in a feeble 
condition. He has held the office of 
trustee in Marietta, Oberlin and Central 
colleges, of Wilberforce university, and 
of the state institutions for the educa- 
tion of the blind, and of the deaf and 
dumb ; president of the Humane society 
and a trustee of the Home for the 
Friendless. Through his influence the 
sanitary commission donated the Sol- 
diers’ Home and all appurtenances to 
the latter society. 
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When the Columbus art school was 
started, some eight years ago, its pro- 
jectors and friends found in him a ready 
supporter, not only in encouragement 
but in practical aid. Mr. Sessions has 
been a liberal supporter of art in Colum- 
bus, and has at his residence a valuable 
collection of paintings and sculpture, 
and has donated to the art associ- 
ation the use of the rooms for the 
art school occupied by them since 
its commencement, enabling them to 
carry on their work with success. In 


addition to this, not an appeal is made 
for money that does not find in him a 
ready response. In all other enterprises 
for the good of the people of Ohio and 
of Columbus, he has freely given his 
time, his talents and his money. Mr. 
Sessions is frequently called upon for 


lectures, his subjects being chiefly upon 
art, temperance, village improvements, 
city parks, and other such matters of 
general interest. 

Aside from all this Mr. Sessions finds 
time or, as busy people must do, takes 
time for travel, writing and recreation, 
has visited all the countries of Europe, 
crossing the ocean six times. A dil- 
igent student over fifty years acquires 
no little knowledge, and with it the 
ability to use it. Hence one is not 
surprised that when men like Mr. Ses- 
sions travel, interesting letters tell where 
they are and what they see. In theend 
a charming book often appears. 

In 1879 Mr. Sessions and Rev. R. G. 
Hutchins, his pastor, made a hurried 
trip over Europe. During the journey 
Mr. Sessions wrote a series of very en- 
tertaining letters to the Ohio State 








Journal of Columbus. They were re- 
ceived with so much favor, and showed 
a picture of foreign travel so often over- 
looked by tourists, that, in response to 
numerous requests, they appeared in 
book form under the engaging title of 
‘On the Wing Through Europe.’ The 
introduction to this book gives a few 
‘points’ worth remembering. 

“The letters contained in this 
volume,” says the writer, “‘ were written 
hastily, as I could not catch a mo- 
ment’s time on the cars or while 
stopping for rest. . . . . I have 
tried to give in my letters life-like pic- 
tures and various reflections on what I 
saw abroad; these may seem common- 
place, perhaps, to older travelers, but 
my excuse may be pleaded in a remark 
made by a certain friend, ‘ Your letters 
contain observations upon common 
matters which most travelers omit.’ ” 

In that remark really lies the charm 
of the book. One who reads it sees 
what he wants to see, the people and 
how they live, and thereby gains not 
only information but instruction. 

Harper’s Monthly of October, 1880, 
referring to the work, says: 


‘On the Wing Through Europe,’ by F. C. 
Sessions, is the title of just such a journal of a flying 
tour of Europe during the year of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, as we might expect from almost any one of our 
clear-headed and sensible men of busines, swriting 
for the entertainment of friends at home. Lively, 
concise, straight-forward, touching lightly but intel- 
ligently upon a multiplicity of topics without fall- 
ing into sentimentality on the one hand or lapsing 
into prosaic literature on the other, it is an un- 
affected, agreeable record of travel. Its author's 
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brief description of places of trans-Atlantic life, 
manners, customs, scenes, and of memorable 
places and buildings, is distinguished by the 
business man’s faculty for close and sharp observa- 
tion of men and things; and of arriving at natural 
and just conclusions concerning them. 

The opinion of friends can be best 
expressed, perhaps, by quoting from a 
letter of ex-president Hayes, who, under 
date of July 21, 1880, says: ‘They 
strike me as altogether worthy of the 
beautiful dress in wich they appear.” 

Apropos to Mr. Sessions literary 
work, I may be perhaps justified in a 
little anticipation.. At the late annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Historical 
and Archeological society, Mr. Ses- 
sions read a most excellent paper on 
“Art in Ohio.” When the question of 
writing this paper was brought before 
him, he, like many others at first 
thought, said: “Why, what is there of 
art in Ohio? We have hardly made a 
beginning.” He was told that Ohio 
was not ashamed of her record in this 
particular, and asked to investigate a 
little. He had not been long at the 
work when, one day, he expressed to 
me the the whole gist of the matter: 
‘I am astonished at what my research 
develops. The trouble is not now to 
get enough: it is to know what to omit. 

The paper was so well received that 
numerous requests have come to Mr. 
Sessions for a more extended history 
of “Art in Ohio,” and I trust he will 
pardon me ifI say he has promised to 
supply the work as soon as he can take 


time to do so. 
A. A. GRAHAM. 
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HENRY 


Henry Cuixps of Buffalo, so well and 
widely known during the last quarter of 
acentury as a prominent and leading 
iron manufacturer, was born in Deer- 
field, MasSachusetts, on July 18, 1819. 
He was the second son of Henry and 
Matilda Billings Childs, and a direct 
descendant of Deacon Richard Childs, 
who came from England about the 
middle of the Seventeenth century and 
settled in Barnstable, Massachusetts. 
Five successive ‘generations of this 
family lived, died: and were buried 
in Deerfield ; all of whom, as the record 
shows, served their day’ and genera- 
tion with honor and usefulness—some 
of them playing important:parts on the 
stage of life, in the ‘early days of this 
historic portion of our century.’ 

In his youth, Henry Childs received 
such educational advantages as were 
afforded by the district school and 
village academy; but not content with 
this, he resolved to obtain a college edu- 
cation. Accordingly he entered Phillips’ 
academy at Andover, Massachusetts, in 
1839, taking the full preparatory course. 
He matriculated at Yale college in 1842, 
graduating in 1846.. He was blessed 
with aremarkable physical development, 
having unusual strength of frame and 
muscle. It has been well said by one 
who knew him thoroughly—“ His frame 
was broad and stalwart, as was his in- 
tellect.”” 


CHILDS. 


Previous to leaving his childhood’s 
home, Mr. Childs made a profession of 
religion, uniting with the village church 
in 1839. Ithad been the long cherished 
wish of his father that he should be a 
minister of the gospel; and it was, there- 
fore, a sore disappointment to the pa- 
ternal heart, when instead of entering 
upon a theological course immediately 
after his graduation, he turned his face 
westward, and accepted a position as 
teacher in one of the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In August, 1847, he returned to Deer- 
field and married Miss Elizabeth Hitch- 
cock, to whom he had been attached for 
many years. She had been the inspir- 
ation of. his life, and continued so to be 
through their nearly forty years of wedded 
lifé. She belonged to one of the oldest 
and most honored New England families. 
She was the daughter of Deacon Henry 
Hitchcock of Deerfield, and a niece of 
President Edward Hitchcock of Am- 
herst college. 

Returning to Cleveland with his bride, 
Mr. Childs continued his teaching in 
the Prospect Street school (which was 
one of the most important in the city 
at that day) another year, when he re- 
signed the position in order to open a 
private English and classical school for 
boys. This he conducted with marked 
fidelity and success, until at length, 
finding that a sedentary life was under- 
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mining his health, he surrendered it 
into other hands, and associated himself 
with the well-known publishing house of 
A. S. Barnes & Company, for the pur- 
pose of introducing their text books 
into the schools of Ohio. 

Meanwhile shrewd business friends 
had marked his. development, and 
seeing that in addition to his cul- 
tured and well disciplined mind, he 
possessed that native business talent 
which so well fitted him for a broader 
field of action, they urged his next 
step, believing that success would be 
his. 

Proposals were made to him to lease 
for a term of years the Niagara Steam 
Forge of Buffalo, New York, for the 
manufacture of car axles and heavy 
forging. This was when our land lay 
under the dark shadow of the panic of 
1857,when disaster was overtaking the 
most experienced of business men, and 
when some of the oldest houses were 
going down in the storm. 

But Mr. Childs felt that this was the 
opportunity of his life, and though 
utterly ignorant of the practical work- 
ings of such an establishment, he de- 
termined to make the venture, and with 
characteristic energy set to work to 
make himself master of the situation, 
with assured confidence of success. He 
took up this new work in 1857, remov- 
ing his family to Buffalo in 1858. 

In taking this new departure, it was a 
source of exceeding regret to him that 
he must leave Cleveland, where he had 
passed a decade of happy years. He 
had identified himself in many ways with 
the interests of that young and growing 





city. During his residence there he 
was an active member of the Second 
Presbyterian church, serving for six 
years as one of its ruling elders. He 
formed many delightful and valuable 
friendships there which remained un- 
broken to the end of life. 

About eighteen months. after his re- 
moval to Buffalo a dark cloud swept 
over his household, taking from him his 
only son, George William, seven years 
of age. Hewas drowned while attempt- 
ing to cross the Buffalo river upon the 
ice near the Niagara Steam Forge. 

Mr. Childs’ purpose to succeed was so 
well fulfilled that at the expiration of his 
three years’ lease he concluded to con- 
tinue in the manufacture of iron. 

While negotiating with George W. 
Tifft, Sons & Company in regard to ad- 
ding to their extensive iron foundry at 
Buffalo, a branch for his special kind of 
work, he received proposals from the 
Lake Erie Iron Works of Otis & Com- 
pany at Cleveland, which he accepted, 
becoming a member of that firm in 1860. 
But preferring Buffalo as a business 
point, he withdrew from the Cleveland 
establishment in 1861, and in connec- 
tion with a party in Buffalo, built the 
Buffalo Steam Forge. Having secured 
a valuable acquaintance among iron 
men and railroad officials throughout 
the country, and having won their con- 
fidence by his fidelity to his contracts, 
and his promptness in meeting his finan- 
cial engagements, he was enabled to 
hold the same customers through a 
series of successful business years. 

He conducted his affairs with a keen 
eye to profit and permanence, always 
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securing such prices for work as would 
permit him to do it honestly and well, 
or not at all. While a just pride in his 
chosen occupation marked his career, 
he was never ashamed to take in sail 
when the wind was high, and the waters 
rough, through fear of what might be 
said by his rivals. 

In 1877 Mr. Childs purchased a forge 
in Chicago, and organized the Chicago 
Forge Stock company, of which he was 
made president. For several years he 
carried on the two establishments, giving 
to each his personal supervision. While 
yet engaged in active business life, he did 
not neglect social duties. He touched 
both the business and social life of Buf- 
falo at many points. He was a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ exchange, vice- 


president of the Buffalo club, a member 
of the Oakfield club and of the Masonic 


Lodge of Ancient Landmarks. He took 
no active part in political life, but was 
still a deep thinker on all the prominent 
questions of the day, and had a strong 
and abiding love for his country. Hav- 
ing a genial and pleasant disposition, 
with much native wit, and a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, he was a general fa- 
vorite in society. He was a lover of 
the young and had hosts of friends 
_ among them, many of whom remember 
his strong influence for good, and his 
helping hand when temptation assailed 
them. 

As prosperity smiled upon him, it was 
his special delight to have others share 
it with him. Many in his native village 
will testify to his ready sympathy and 
generous help in time of trouble. He 
remembered with a life-long benefi- 
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cence the church ot which he first be-. 
came a member. He made handsome 
donations to the “Pocumtuck Valley 
Memorial Association,” or which he 
was a life chancellor and firm friend 
from the time of its organization. In 
his own immediate home circle he was 
the devoted husband and indulgent 
father. To this indulgent .spirit, and 
desire to gratify the individual tastes of 
his own, may be traced indirectly the 
event which proved the crushing sorrow 
of his life. Again an only son was 
snatched from him by violent and 
sudden death. Henry Kimberly Childs 
attained his majority on the ninth of. 
March, 1884, and had been received by 
his father into business relations at the 
forge. A month later, on the twelfth 
of April, as he was returning from a 
hunting excursion down the Niagara 
river, the careless handling of his gun 
caused its discharge, the entire contents 
entering his body. 

From this shock Mr. Childs never 
entirely rallied, and in less than a twelve- 
month he, too, passed from earth. For 
several years he had been in failing 
health, but by his indomitable will had 
often resisted disease when a weaker 
nature would have succumbed to it. 
He was attacked by a slight paralysis 
of the brain, on the eighth of February, 
1885, from which it was hoped he would 
recover, but he grew rapidly worse and 
died on the morning of the tenth. On 
the afternoon of the thirteenth his be- 
loved remains were borne tenderly to 
the Lafayette Street church, where 
eloquent words of love and honor were 
spoken in his memory. He was buried 
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at “ Forest Lawn,” beside the two loved 
sons who had gone before. 

Mr. Childs leaves two daughters, who 
reside in Buffalo, Mrs. Floyd S. Crego 
and Mrs. Henry Stimson; also two 
grandchildren, one of whom, Henry 
Childs Stimson, bears his name. Mrs. 
Childs also survives her husband. 

In the death of Mr. Childs, Buffalo 
loses an active, public-spirited and high- 
minded citizen—a man of strict in- 
tegrity, and whose word or personal 
honor could not be questioned. His 
loss is deeply felt, not only in his own 
community, but by his many friends 
who are scattered far and wide over our 


country. 

Numerous testimonials, both public 
and private, show that. his worth was 
appreciated. The Merchant’s Exchange 


of Buffalo expressed the general feeling 
of the business community when its 
members, by formal resolution at a 
special meeting, said : 


For nearly one third of a century Mr. Childs has 
been closely identified with the business, social and 
religious interests of this city. 

We, the members of the Buffalo Merchants’ Ex- 
change, desire to place upon our minutes an expres- 
sion of our profound regret at the loss of so valuable 
a member of this body and the community. 

Mr. Childs was a man of broad ideas, large of 
body and mind. His business transactions and gen- 
erous liberality inspired the admiration of all who 
knew him. He was justly regarded as one whose 
steadfastness of purpose, integrity in business, fidel- 
ity to promise, and sagacity in all enterprises, make 
his name a synonym for all that leads to success in 
business and good works. He was a true friend, a 
genial companion, a cultured Christian gentleman, 
and the members of this exchange will hold his 
name in cherished memory. 


The feelings of his personal and 
church associates is seen in the formal 
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expressions of the board of trustees of 
the Lafayette Street church, of which 
he was the honored president for sixteen 
years. They say: 


We would express our sense of loss of a true and 
valued friend, a long-honored member and president 
of the board of trustees of the Lafayette Street Presby- 
terian Church of this city, whose interests in its wel- 
fare grew stronger and deeper as the years went by, 
whose heart was more closely drawn to his brethren 
in the church by the fellowship of suffering and the 
departure of loved ones; a man of generous im- 
pulses, of genial and overflowing humor, in his family 
circle and among his business acquaintances, far- 
sighted, wise in counsel, of quick discernment and 
sound business judgment; of decision, courage, 
firmness and perseverance in his successful business 
career ; honored by his college associates and by his 
fellow-citizens, he passes away, leaving behind him 
the memory of a good man, 


Again, a friend who knew him well 
gives the following beautiful testimonial: 


He was a rare man because he was a real one. 
Nothing was more distasteful tohim than sham and 
superficiality. He was aman of Catholic views, of 
genial and liberal opinions ; a man of taste and cul- 
ture, without a trace of pedantry or a touch of im- 
periousness. He was a natural critic, and his criti- 
cisms were valuable because they were intelligent, 
penetrating and just. He had a sound mind anda 
soft heart. His hand was hearty in its grasp and 
liberal in its charities. His sympathies were acces- 
sible, active and alert. While he was in every sense 
a practical man, there was in his nature an element 
which was genuinely poetic. It was the vein of gold 
in the quartz of his more rugged virtues. He was 
religious as the result of the clearest and most delib- 
erate of convictions, but he had no disposition to ex- 
plore the arctic region of theology. He chose to 
breathe its blander, balmier atmosphere. He rea- 
soned that since ‘‘God is a sun,” there ought to be 
sunshine in the lives of his covenant children. Ina 
cloister he would have been stifled, but he could live 
happily out in the open busy world, because he could 
find in it much that was good, and had no feur of the 
bad. He was the broadest and most cheerful of 
optimists. His nature was mirthful. He had a 
humorous way. He believed in both getting and 
giving good as he wentalong. He leaves behind him 
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a record without blot, an example which the dust of 
the whirling years cannot hide, an influence whose 
choice magnetism will still pervade the society in 
which he moved, and the memory of those virtues 
which made his character so admirable, and ren- 
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dered his life so symmetrical and wholesome and 
worthy. Who could ask for more or better than 
this : 

**An honored life, a peaceful death, 

And heaven to crown it all !” 


E, C, STANDART. 
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D. BETHUNE DUFFIELD. 


D. Bethune Duffield was born at Car- 
lisle, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
on the twenty-ninth day of August, 1821. 
His father was the Reverend George 
Duffield, D. D., and Isabella Graham 
(Bethune) Duffield was his mother. The 
latter was a granddaughter of that Isa- 
bella Graham, whose memory is held 
in reverent remembrance by the church 
in Scotland and America, and a sister 
of George W. Bethune, D. D., the late 
distinguished orator and lecturer of 
New York. Dr. Duffield was a grandson 
of the Reverend George Duffield, who 
was for many years pastor of the Pine 
Street Presbyterian church of Philadel- 
phia and, in conjunction with Bishop 
White, was chaplain of the first con- 
gress of the United States. The name 
of this man is familiar to every student 
of American history as that of one de- 
voted to the cause of liberty, earnest, 
outspoken, and fearlessly aggressive in 
the service of his Master and of his 
country. ‘Those familiar with the his- 
tory of the church recognize his learn- 
ing, liberality of thought, and faithful- 
ness in that field as no less worthy of 
honor. 





Dr. Duffield’s father, also named 
George, was long a merchant in Phila- 
delphia; and for nine years acted as 
comptroller-general of Pennsylvania, 
under the gubernatorial administration 
of that distinguished statesman Thomas 
Mackean. He was a man of culture, 
attainment and character, admirable 
alike in public and in private life. 
The third George Duffield, father of 
the subject of this sketch, early showed 
force. of intellect and aptitude for study, 
and laid the foundation of his later 
broad and profound learning in his col- 
lege course at the. University of Penn- 
sylvania, from which institution he was 
graduated with honor at the early age 
of sixteen years. In June, 1811, he 
took his baccalaureate degree, during 
the following autumn entered the theo- 
logical seminary of the city of New 
York, where he remained for nearly 
four years, under the tutelage, among 
others, of the celebrated John M. 
Mason, D. D., and on the twentieth of 
April, 1815, was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. From 
that time until the day of his death, 
nearly fifty-three years later, he gave a 
constant, devoted and efficient service 
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to the cause of religion and, as well, to 
every agency that aided in the enlight- 
enment and uplifting of his fellows. 

Dr. Duffield’s first pastoral charge was 
over the Presbyterian church at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, where his grandfather had 
ministered many years before. There 
he remained for nineteen years, resign- 
ing to accept a call to the Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia, formerly under 
the charge of Thomas H. Skinner, D. D. 
After two years he was called to the 
Broadway Tabernacle,in New York City, 
but, after occupying its pulpit during the 
month of October, 1838, accepted the 
charge of the First Presbyterian church 
of Detroit, which he continued for thirty 
years of invaluable service, and only re- 
linquished his work, when, on the twenty- 
fourth day of June, 1868, while speaking 
from one of the city pulpits, he was 
stricken down by a mortal attack which 
ended his life two days later. 

The devotion of much space to a 
description of this remarkable man calls 
for no apology, not only because the 
ripeness of his -life was given to the 
service of Detroit in matters secular and 
religious, but because a familiarity with 
his character and methods is of the 
greatest assistance to the ultimate object 
of this sketch. , 

Dr. Duffield was a man among ten 
thousand, even of the educated and ac- 
complished. He was deeply and widely 


learned, but he was more—an original: 


and profound thinker, never content to 
accept the most unquestioned authority 
until he had put it to a test in the cruci- 
ble of his own mind, taking for granted 
nothing, and moving from the begin- 


ning of an investigation outward and 
upward to an unswervable conviction, 
by logical steps, no one of which he 
ever retraced. When he had crossed a 
gulf of doubt and speculation, he burned 
his ships behind him, for their service 
was at an end. 

He was an untiring investigator after 
truth, both scientific and moral; an 
earnest advocate of revealed truth; a 
determined and obstinate friend of lib- 
erty, civil and religious ; a strong ally of 
all engaged in the cause of education 
and social reform, and a friend of the 
distressed in every grade of life. Strong, 
determined, an implacable enemy of 
wrong and corruption in al! places, high 
and low, he used his pulpit to make good 
citizens as well as good Christians. 
With all this, he had the tenderness of 
a woman, and could no more close his 
heart to a living need, than he could 
close his mind to a living idea. 

His vast acquirement can scarcely be 
said to have known a specialty, so 
broad and symmetrical was it. He was 
fitted to be a leader among the great 
men of theology, of science, of philology 
or of general literature, yet he was as 
far from pedantry as from the ostenta- 
tion of superficial minds. He was re- 
gent of the university at a time when 
learned men were few in Michigan, ex- 
ercising in that office an influence in 
favor of broad and liberal education, 
which is felt to this day. 

The man who leaves a library leaves 
a psychograph. Dr. Duffield’s noble 
collection of books remains intact. It 
is as different from the ordinary library 
of the modish collector as are the real 
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little men and women, the darling 
friends and companions of their 
parents, from the stiff and governess- 
bred “show children” paraded in the 
circle of a fashionable drawing room. 
Scarcely a field of human thought is un- 
touched—many are exhaustively repre- 
sented, and every volume shows signs 
of intimate communion with its owner. 

Dr. Duffield’s many-sided home life is 
so well described in the commemora- 
tive discourse prepared, delivered and 
published, in response to a request of 
many leading citizens of Detroit, by his 
son, the subject of this biography, that 
_T cannot forbear quotation. He says: 


Among his most prominent traits was his prodig- 
ious love of learning ; not for that pertaining to his 
profession only, but for what was to be gleaned from 
all fields of knowledge. They who remember his 
face will recall this, as impressed upon his very 
countenance ; showing an eager readiness either to 
teceive or impart knowledge. 

My earliest recollection of him is, when seated, 
genetally in his study, but sometimes in the family 
sitting-room, with a child upon one knee and a heavy 
Latin or Greek folio on the other ; and the dining- 
table, at meal hours, always disclosed a formidable 
volume, with open page, at his right hand. 

In those days, say thirty or forty years ago, min- 
isters did not have the cream of home and foreign 
commentators, condensed into English volumes at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents each, but their 
knowledge was got by hard work. And, as I re- 
member some of these volumes, they were ‘ Calvin 
Opera Omnia,’ ‘Venema on the Psalms,’ ‘ Michaelis 
on Moses,’ ‘Vitringa in Isaiam,’ ‘Lampe in Joan- 
nem,’ and scores of others, all in Latin. A colossal 
Hebrew and Greek concordance, tall and heavy asa 
babe of three years, lay ever at his hand with his 
Hebrew Bible—and all costing, what then seemed to 
be almost fabulous prices, some as high as fifty or 
sixty dollars a volume. How it was, with his lim- 
ited salary, the expenses of a large and growing 
family, and the running of a small country place, 
with every conceivable thing in the way of plant, 
tree and live stock upon it, that he could accumulate 
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these rare and expensive books, was not the only 
puzzle of my youth, but still remains the unsolved 
conundrum of my maturer years. 

His study was a marvel of miscellaneous accumu- 
lations — principally of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, newspapers and magazines, bound up and 
loose. But round about were hung or grouped bar- 
ometers, thermometers) and rain gauges; garden 
tools, water pots, pruning knives, grafting wax ; 
melon and flower seeds, a stand of plants with 
cactuses of all varieties, Turks’ heads, night bloom- 
ing ceres, century, sensitive and other no/i me tangere 
sort of plants standing about, squirrel and bird 
cages, both empty and full; and a wide-spread 
litter of letters and sermons, with a layer of profane 
coal dust generally overlying the whole. Conspicu- 
ous, however, on the leaf of his arm-chair, and 
always open, was his study Bible, a small-typed 
volume, whose s’s were ff's and ff's were s's, 
but which, with Canne’s references, he continued 
to use to his last day. Upon its pages, scrawled 
on the back of some scrap or fragment of a wasted 
envelope, were almost always to be seen the 
notes .or heads of his next sermon, logically 
thought out and carefully arranged—th ‘‘ points 
of his arguments” —to be thereafter expanded 
and written out. There were no patent intellectual 
machines in those days like The Lay Preacher, 
the Homiletic Magazine, etc., to furnish the min- 
ister with text and heads and subdivisions, illus- 
trations and application, as by a turn of the 
crank ; but, as we have said, men had to do their 
own hard thinking. His favorite method was to 
discover and work out the rationale of his theme, 
and then enforce it both upon the mind and con- 
science of his hearers. Except Saurin’s, he read few 
sermons ; but gathered round his chair, in jostling 
heaps, were piled his favorite teachers ; the vellum- 
backed Fathers, Augustine, Justin, and the later 
scholars, Calvin, Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, and 
others, long, long since dead, but still to him, ap- 
parently, a living and delightful presence. It was 
not their gems of thought, or flowers of rhetoric, he 
was seeking to cull ; but their aid in helping him in 
his exegesis—for he was never satisfied until he had 
mastered, first, the literal meaning of the text, and 
then the text in the real spirit of the context. He, 
therefore, not only studied, but profoundly meditated 
over his theme; and when his conclusions were 
reached, they were his own, and not another's. And 
so, as his sermons continuously disclosed the fresh- 
ness of his thought to his people, they could see, 
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from. year to year, not only of the travail, but also of 
the strong growth of his soul, in its yearnings to 
bring men to the knowledge of what he heartily and 
honestly believed to be the truth. 


“* Optima autem haereditas, a patribus 
traditur liberis, omnique patrimonio praes- 
tautior, gloria vertutis, rerumque ges- 
tarum.” This utterance of Rome’s great- 
est orator is prefixed to the memoir 
from which the foregoing quotation is 
made and fitly, for the influence of a 
noble father, supported by the formative 
force conveyed in the traditions of re- 
moter ancestors, uniformly men of cul- 
tivated understanding and sensitive 
conscience, is a priceless inheritance, 
and one which comes to few with the 
unintercepted force with which it 


reached the sons of Dr. Duffield. 
D. Bethune Duffield, of course, re- 
mained with his parents during their 


residence at Carlisle. Heearly entered 
the preparatory department of Dickin- 
son college at that place, and was pre- 
pared to enter the freshman class of 
the collegiate department at twelve 
years of age. He seems to have inher- 
ited the natural capacity, which enabled 
his father to take his college degree at 
sixteen. 

Fortunately, as it seems, the rules of 
Dickinson college forbade the admission 
of freshmen less than fourteen years of 
age, and Mr. Duffield was compelled to 
defer his matriculation, thus being re- 
served for education in another and 
better equipped institution. In 1835, 
with his parents, he removed to Phila- 
delphia, studied in that city until 1836, 
and entered Yale college with the class 
of 1840, but was compelled by family 
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circumstances to forego completing the 
course. 

During his college study he displayed 
that taste for languages, for polite lit- 
erature and for English composition in 
prose and verse, the gratification of 
which has formed the relaxation and 
unfailing’ pleasure of his life. These 
tastes he came most honestly by, as 
many of his relatives and ancestors, on 
both sides of the house, were people of 
literary ability and repute. Unlike most 
college graduates in these days of in- 
tensely concentrated effort, he has main- 
tained his command of the languages, 
both dead and living, and has extended 
his familiarity with the great literatures 
of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin tongues, 
with every year of his life, while the best 
work of the modern continental masters, 
especially German-and French, is within 
his reach, untouched of the translator. 


It was in 1838 that Dr. Duffield re- 
moved to Detroit, and his son naturally 
turned his thoughts thither in search of 
a future. He first went to that city in 
1839 and was, for a time, a student in 
the office of the law firm of Bates & 
Talbott, who then held a leading posi- 
tion at the bar of the city. Returning 
to New Haven, he entered the law 
school of Yale college, from which he 
was graduated in the year 1843, before 
attaining his majority. Some years 
later he received the unsolicited honor 
of a bachelor’s degree from Yale. Thence 
he went to New York and for nearly a 
year pursued a course at the Union 
Theological seminary. His health fail- 
ing he returned to Detroit, where he 
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was admitted to the practice of the law 
“in 1843 and where he has since resided. 

In the spring of 1844 he formed a 
law partnership with George V. N. 
Lothrop, since so widely and justly dis- 
tinguished, and at present minister pleni- 
potentiary to Russia. This continued, 
with increasing profit, until 1856, when 
Mr. Lothrop’s political tastes led him 
into such engagements as to compel its 
dissolution. Profitable as the associ- 
ation was, in making money and repu- 
tation for the young lawyers, it had a 
distinct value in forming a friendship 
which no diversity of interests width 
of separation, or difference of politics 
has ever interrupted. During the thirty 
years since the severance of their busi- 
ness relations, they have always occu- 
pied adjoining offices, using their un- 
divided library, and have maintained 
an intimacy begun when both were 
tyros at the law. 

Mr. Duffield’s practice is large and 
profitable, and, better still, is of the best 
class. His practice at the bar is dis- 
tinctly first-class, and he is admittedly 
in deserved association with the best 
men of his profession, many of whom 
are his seniors in years and service. 
He was in 1847 elected city attorney, 
and was many years ago a commissioner 
of the United States courts, which are 
the only offices he has ever held in the 
line of his profession. As a lawyer, he 
is prompt, punctual, clear and decisive; 
in his practice, as elsewhere, he is 
punctiliously courteous and of untainted 
and scrupulous honesty. After parting 
with Mr. Lothrop, he practiced—save for 
ten years when his brother, H. M. Duf- 


field, was his partner—quite alone until 
the recent admission of his son, Bethune 
Duffield, whom he has quite recently 
had the pleasure of admitting to a share 
in his practice. He is still an habitual 
worker, with the promise of a long con- 
tinued activity. 

Mr. Duffield has been for many years 
Secretary of the Bar of Detroit, an office 
which has brought him into constant and 
close intercourse with the leading law- 
yers of the city, and has been an espec- 
ially pleasant service. He succeeded 
the late William Gray, in the place. 

Many years ago—in 1847—Mr Duf- 
field was elected a member of the 
Detroit board of education, and his serv- 
ices in that body was almost continuous 
until 1861. 

During several of these years he was 
president of the board, than which few 
similar bodies in other cities have num- 
bered so many men, thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the best moral, intellectual 
and business standards of the com- 
munity. He was associated, during his 
official connection with the board, with 
such men as James V. Campbell, Samuel 
Barstow, Levi Bishop, William D. Wilk- 
ins, C. I. Walker, S. T. Douglass, J. J. 
Bagely, William A. Moore, and others. 
He recast the whole course of study, in 
all the departments and grades of the 
schools, basing his action upon careful 
experiment continued through a period 
of two years. This plan remained un- 
changed for many years. He is also 
credited with having originated and es- 
tablished, not without much opposition, 
though well supported by two or three 
members of the board, the high school 























of Detroit, which has since resisted all 
the many assaults made upon it. 

During the period of Mr. Duffield’s 
retirement from the board of education, 
it was proposed to name for him one of 
the school buildings of the city. This 
he preferred should not be done, but an 
absence abroad in 1855, gave oppor- 
tunity and he was compelled to stand 
god-father to the Union building on 
Clinton street, which is still known as 
“ The Duffield Union School.” It was 
through his influence directly that the 
lot on which the Case school stands, 
was secured from its distinguished 
donor. 

As president of the board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Duffield took a leading part in 
the successful effort to compel the city 
of Detroit to account for the moneys 
received for fines and penalties in minor 
cases, which the state constitution pro- 
vided should be applied to library pur- 
poses, but which had for years been 
wrongfully converted to other uses. Asa 
result, the city was compelled, in 1860, 
after a stubborn contest, to pay over to 
the library commission the sum of seven 
thousand dollars, and the proper appli- 
cation of such moneys was insured for 
the future, affording a constant and 
growing income, which has made the 


‘present excellent library a possibility. 


The action was carried to the supreme 
court in the name of Mr. Duffield, as 
president of the board,,as relator, and 
is reported in the eighth of Michigan, 
report 392. 

Mr. Duffield Hf&s been constant and 
active in his interest in all matters 
affecting the mental, moral and religi- 
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ous interests of the community. He is 
a member and officially connected with 
the First Presbyterian church, of which 
his father was so long pastor, and has 
devoted much attention to the matter 
of Sabbath schools and missions. He 
originated, and caused to be incorpor- 
ated, the People’s Tabernacle of De- 
troit, a non-sectarian institution, abso- 
lutely free, and sustained by the con- 
tributions of those interested in the 
work. He was president of the Young 
Men’s Christian association in 1854, and 
was chosen the first president of the 
“Red Ribbon Society,’ which, about 
1877, gained a membership of eight 
thousand persons, as a result of the 
temperance work of Dr. Reynolds and 
Francis Murphy. He was also secre- 
tary of the Harper hospital, at the time 
of the organization of that corporation, 
and, indeed, perfected its incorporation. 
He was a prominent and active mem- 
ber, and once president of the Young 
Men’s society. 

Family traditions, as well as his own 
principles and opinions, made Mr. 
Duffield first a Whig, and, when the 
Republican party was organized, in 
1856, insured his adherence to it from 
the first. He has persistently declined 
to become a candidate for office, having 
held no official positions save the purely 
local ones already mentioned. In every 
presidential campaign, however, he has 
worked freely and efficiently for the 
success of his party upon the stump and 
rostrum. 

During the war he was a devoted sup- 
porter of the administration, as the rep- 
resentative of the right and of constitu- 
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tional authority. The son of such a 
father, with the recollection of the serv- 
ices rendered to the cause of freedom by 
remoter ancestors, could not have been 
otherwise than instant earnest in the aid 
of so worthy an effort. As a speaker 
and writer, in prose and of stirring 
patriotic verse so warmly received in 
those days, he constantly sought to hold 
up the hands of the Federal cause, to 
encourage enlistment, and to enspirit 
the soldiers to their utmost efforts. 

He had always held the institution of 
slavery to be a foul blot upon our civili- 
zation and an awful crime against God 
and man, but as a lawyer he saw in the 
constitutional defense which hedged it 
about, an almost insuperable obstacle 
in the way of its removal. He was in 
the position of thousands of the bravest 
and wisest enemies of slavery, in that 
he held the constitution to be a sacred 
limit of legislative action, and thus two 
good motives strove against each other. 
He held the office of United States com- 
missioner during the operation of the 
fugitive slave law, and at a time when 
many men whose stand now seems all 
but incredible, held an “ abolitionist’’ to 
be “worse than a nigger.” Some of 


these on one occasion, concluded to: 


compel him to make a record upon the 
abominable fugitive question, and de- 
cided to bring a captured negro before 
him for preliminary examination. This 
came to his knowledge and he at once 
determined that he would not be ground 
between the millstones of moral prin- 
ciple and official duty. Should the 
negro be brought before him and a 
prima facie case established, he could 


not disregard his oath and discharge 
the prisoner ; on the other hand, he was 
bound to hold himself free from the 
blood-guiltiness of sending a human be- 
ing back into bondage. With this in 
mind he hastened into court and re- 
signed his office, just in time to defeat 
the plan so cleverly laid for his confu- 
sion. 

Mr. Duffield’s opinions upon war 
matters and post bellum policy were 
practical, and, though advanced, had 
nothing fanatical about them. Occupy- 
ing the rostrum as one of the orators at 
a Fourth of July meeting, during the re- 
construction period, his colleague J. M. 
Howard, United States senator, asked 
him what he thought of giving the bal- 
lot to the negro. He answered, “I do 
not favor it, at least now. It seems to 
me that American citizenship, after this © 
bloody war, has cost too much to be 
given to men who cannot read or write, 
much less comprehend their duties and 
privileges under the constitution.”” Mr. 
Howard replied: “It must be done, 
Bethune ; we cannot, as a party, other- 
wise hold the reconstructed states.”’ 

“If you are contented to treat this 
question as a matter of politics, instead 
of statescraft, you must take the respon- 
sibility,” said Mr. Duffield. ‘“ You are 
a United States senator; say what you 
wish and in my remarks I will confine 
myself to other topics. I cannot agree 
with you.” 

It would be much amiss, were this bi- 
ography to close without some words 
regarding Mr. Duffield’s literary em- 
ployment. Naturally gifted with a fine 
literary discrimination, his formal edu- 
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cation and his home influences tended 
+ to its development and almost forced 
him to the exercise of the ability which 
came to him so honestly, by right of in- 
heritance. Even in his childhood he 
lived among books, and the best of 
books, in an environment of thought 
and criticism. One without a natural 
bent for letters could scarcely escape 
the contagion of such an atmosphere, 
and his predisposition was decisive of 
the result. 
From his youth, literary work has 
been his relaxation and entertainment. 
He has written much in prose and verse, 
but has published little, and would gladly 
have published less. When his work 
has seen the light, it has been either 
such as he belived timely and calculated 
for some distinctly useful end, or such as 
repeated demands made for kis aid upon 
occasions of public ceremonial forbade 
the privacy of his portfolio. . Of the lat- 
ter class may be mentioned as: typical, 
his historical poem “The Battle of Lake 
Erie,” delivered upon the occasion of . 
the laying the foundation of the Perry 
monument at Put-in-Bay, and his “ Na- 
tional Centennial Poem,” delivered at 
the celebration in Detroit of the Fourth 
of July, 1876. Both of these are poeti- 
cally of permanent value, and the for- 
mer evoked by its truth to history many 
letters of compliment and thanks from 
survivors of the battle which it de- 
scribes. In quite a different vein is his 
“De Arte Medendi,” prepared for the 
fourteenth annual commencement of the 
Detroit Medical college. In its way— 
a way suggesting the monchalant after 
dinner verse of Dr. Holmes—it is ad- 
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mirable, combining rarely wit, humor, 
feeling and reverence. His various 
poems delivered before the bar of De- 
troit are of similar character and are 
pleasantly remembered by his profes- 
sional brethren. 
_, While yet a youth, Mr. Duffield con- 
tributed to The Knickerbocker, a maga- 
zine published. by Willis Gaylord Clark, 
and has since written occasionally for 
other. periodicals. Many of his fugitive 
verses have been transferred from the 
newspaper. press to various collections 
of poetry, some bearing no signature, 
others.with only his initials and a few 
under his name, but, if I mistake not, 
the only publication of the kind made 
with his knowledge, was that of several 
examples of his verse.in Coggeshall’s 
‘Poets and Poetry, of the West,’ issued 
in 1860. es aie Ger 

Mr. . Duffield: married .Mary Strong 
Buell, daughter . of .Eben N. Buell of 


‘Rochester, New York, in the year 1854. 


JAMES MCMILLAN. 


James: McMillan of Detroit is a 
man whose various lines of effort have 
touched almost every material and social 
interest of that city, as well as many 
reaching far beyond its boundaries. 
He is one of aclass of men of which 
the present generation has furnished a 
few and former generations almost 
none, because they embody the genius 
of the nineteenth century—who seem to 
have begun life where their parents left 
it, to have taken to themselves the 
direct benefit of the experiments and 
the failures of former generations and, 
hence, at middle life, attain a degree of 
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success that twice a lifetime would 
scarcely have made possible in earlier 
years. His accumulation of wealth, 
and his constant access of influence 
have come to him by legitimate means, 
differing essentially from the purely 
speculative methods by which many of 
the great estates of America have been 
accumulated—differing as far as indus- 
try and sagacity are different from blind 
trust in chance. 

His parents, William and Grace Mc- 
Millan, were natives of Scotland. In 
1834 they emigrated to Canada and 
settled in Hamilton, where Jame Mc- 
Millan was born, on the twelfth day of 
May, 1838. The elder McMillan was a 
person of exceptionally strong and 


symmetrical character, and of the 


highest principle and integrity. He 


was singularly broad and liberal minded, 
widely and exactly informed, and his 
opinions, based upon knowledge, were 
tenaciously held and uttered with entire 
fearlessness. 

Such a man was a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the young Canada of half a cen- 
tury ago, and that he should attain 
success and exceptional position was a 
matter of course. His connection was 
wide, and he was actively interested in 
many important enterprises, which 
made his name known throughout the 
whole of Ontario. He was an officer 
of the Great Western Railway company 
from the inception of that institution 
until his death, was a director of one 
of the Hamilton banks and of the Gas 
Light company, and was associated with 
many other institutions of that city. 
He died in 1874, leaving a handsome 
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property, which was divided among his 
sons. 

James McMillan was the second son. 
of a family of six sons and one daughter. 
He began his educational course at the 
grammar school at Hamilton, a prepar- 
atory institution for the Toronto college, 
at the head of the English department 
of which was Dr. Tassie, an able and 
successful teacher, who has placed his 
impress upon many of the most prom- 
inent men now active in Canadian af- 
fairs. Relinquishing the plan of taking 
a college course, Mr. McMillan left the 
grammar school, after having acquired 
a thoroughly practical education, and 
was placed in a hardware establish- 
ment, where he spent four years in 
learning the details of the business, thus 
acquiring, by practical experience in the 
retail trade, a minute and invaluable 
knowledge of matters in which he has 
since been so constantly engaged upon 
an enormous scale. 

Having mastered all that his em- 
ployers could teach him, he removed 
to Detroit and continued his systematic 
study of the iron trade, by connecting 
himself with the wholesale house of 
Buhl & Ducharme, where he remained 
for two years. Through the influence 
of his father he then obtained an ap- 
pointment to the important position of 
purchasing agent of the Detroit & Mil- 
waukee railroad, a post requiring such 
qualities as are rarely found in a boy— 
for he .was, in fact, nothing more in 
years. While so engaged he attracted 
the attention of a gentleman engaged 


-upon a large railroad building contract, 


and from him received an offer of em- 
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ployment at a large salary, which he ac- 
cepted. He was then in his twenti- 
eth year. The force employed by the 
contractor was a very large one, and the 
duties of his new position included the 
hiring of men, the purchase of supplies 
and the care of the finances in connec- 
tion with the force. The experience 
was not only immediately remunerative, 
but was immensely profitable as a pre- 
paration for the future demands upon 
his judgment and executive ability. 
Indeed, in looking over the successive 
events of Mr. McMillan’s life, one can 
scarcely fail to be struck with the series 
of contributions made by circumstances 
toward a perfect equipment for a 
career, the direction of which could be 
but very generally forecast and the ex- 
tent not at all. From the) foundation 
stone of his business training, to the last 
handstroke upon the completed work, 
everything is solid, honest and sym- 
metrical, and he may well feel the same 
satisfaction that Thoreau expressed, 
when he entered his lodge in the New 
England woods, that the workmanship 
is his own. 

When the contract upon which he 
was engaged was completed, Mr. Mc- 
Millan’s employer desired to retain his 
services and made him an offer to that 
end. He was about to undertake ex- 
tensive work in Spain, and an acceptance 
would have involved a prolonged resi- 
dence in that country, which might well 
have changed the whole course of his 
life. While the young man was serious- 
ly considering the proposal, there came 
from the Detroit & Milwaukee road a 
proffer of reappointment to the position 
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of purchasing agent, which he had be- 
fore held. This determined him to 
remain in Detroit, and prevented the 
erection of possible chateaux en Espagne, 
probably much to the profit of both 
himself and his adopted city. 

In 1864 Mr. McMillan associated 
himself with Messrs. Newberry, Dean 
and Eaton, in the foundation of the 
well known corporation, the Michigan 
Car company, from which have sprung 
a large number of associated corpora- 
tions, among the most important in 
Detroit. Of these I may name the De- 
troit Car Wheel company, the Baugh 
Steam Forge company, and the De- 
troit Iron Furnace company, of all of 
which he is president and the principal 
owner. The business of these Detroit 
establishments varies from three million 
to five million dollars annually, and the 
average force of operatives numbers 
more than two thousand five hundred. 
Upon the basis of statistics this number 
of men would represent the entire work- 
ing population of a city of more than 
ten thousand inhabitants, and, to press 
the illustration still farther, if the ratio 
holds good, something like one person 
of every thirteen living in Detroit draws 
support from these establishments, 
which fall far short of representing all of 
Mr. McMillan’s business investments in 
the city. 

Mr. McMillan’s car building enter- 
prises have not been confined to Detroit 
or to the state of Michigan. He was 
long prominently connected and heavily 
interested in car works at London, On- 
tario, and at St. Louis, Missouri, both 
of which are extensive and are indebted 
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largely to his sagacity and Napoleonic 
administrative genius for their success. 

Some five years ago Mr. McMillan, 
in association with other capitalists of 
Detroit and New York, built the Detroit, 
Mackinac & Marquette railroad, ex- 
tending one hundred and fifty miles, 
through the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, and opening extensive lumber and 
mineral fields. Of this road he is, and 
from its inception has been, the presi- 
dent. 

Some years since Mr. McMillan be- 
came interested in the shipping interests 
of the lakes, and is now one of the 
largest owners of the Detroit & Cleve- 
land Steam Navigation company, of 
the Detroit Transportation company 
and of other freight and passenger 
steamboat lines. The former owns and 
operates the finest iron and steel pas- 
senger steamers on the lakes, and the 
latter steam barges of the highest class 
and largest capacity. 

Mr. McMillan is upon the directory 
of two of Detroit’s largest and most 
substantial banking institutions — the 
First National bank and the Detroit 
Savings bank. He is also interested in 
other banks and connected with the 
management of the Detroit City Rail- 
way company, D. M. Ferry & Company, 
the Detroit Railroad elevator; Union 
Depot company and many other large 
business enterprises. 

For many years Mr. McMillan has 
been a large investor in real estate, es- 
pecially in centrally located business 
property in the city of Detroit, and 
wherever his money is so placed -it has 
proven of general benefit, as he has 
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erected some of the finest business 
blocks in the city, adding greatly to the 
beauty and metropolitan dignity of the 
streets. 

A Republican in politics, and very 
actively interested in the success of his 
party, he has long given freely of his 
time and means to that end, and is re- 
cognized not only as a valuable and 
consistent party man, but as one 
of no slight authority upon gen- 
eral political matters. Though often 
urged to accept of official candidacy, 
at the hands of his party friends, 
when nomination was tantamount to 
election, he has thus far refused, con- 
tenting himself with giving efficient aid 
in placing others in office. Perhaps he 
regards office as too expensive an in- 
dulgence for one whose private interests 
are so many and so enormous. Certain 
it is that his genius for organization and 
administration well fit him for the gravest 
public responsibilities. 

In 1860 Mr. McMillan married Miss 
Mary L. Wetmore of Detroit, and has 
six living children, of whom four are 
sons. Two of them (a son and daugh- 
ter) are married and settled in Detroit. 
The oldest son was graduated from Yale 
college, and is now engaged with others 
in the management of the various es- 
tablishments of which his father is 
president. 

So much fora bare and inadequate 
outline of the career of James McMil- 
lan. It leaves untold many, very many, 


of the directions in which his aggres- 
sive enterprise has found outlet; it 
gives only a mere mention of a few 
salient facts 


in a life crowded with 
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events and crowned with rare success. 
It leaves quite untouched the person- 
ality of its subject and his methods of 
thought and work, his inner relations 
and his social life. Much of this can- 
not be adequately described, much can 
not even be known by those most con- 
stantly about him, but something may 
well be said that may give a degree of 
personal acquaintance with a man who 
has, for almost thirty years, woven his 
life and his ever growing interests into 
the fabric of his city and his state. 

It is needless to say he is a tireless 
worker. Such results as have crowned 
his life come to no dreamer of dreams 
and to no mere luxurious business d/et- 
tant. Originally gifted with the strong 
sense and clear foresight of his Scotch 
race, with the benefit in youth of the 
careful oversight of an excellent father, 
his business training began at the right 
end and was a logical growth, from the 
selling of a keg of nails to the building 
of arailway. Each step prepared the 
learner for the next and left the way 
open behind him. 

His mind is especially remarkable in 
this—that it is so adjusted as to be at 
once concentrated and broad in view. 
With a capacity for detail constantly 
and minutely exercised, he unites the 
power to keep in his mind the whole 
field of his immense interests—never 
losing sight of the relation of facts, the 
influence of collateral conditions and 
the necessary forecast of business 
events. In this his mental operations 
remind one of the perfect mechanism 
of a great steam hammer, which may be 
so governed as to descend at one mo- 
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ment with a force of hundreds of tons 
upon a plate of steel, and the next to 
crack without crushing a fragile egg. 

He has in a distinguished degree the 
capacity for self-multiplication, that is, 
for so training and using men in vari- 
ous departments as to make their eyes 
and hands his own. Thus, by a word 
or hint to one who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with his wishes and methods, he is 
enabled to accomplish work that would 
require an inordinate amount of his 
own time, were his lieutenants less com- 
petent or less en rapport with their 
chief. 

There is a constant and_ striking 
parallelism between the qualities re- 
quired in business and those in military 
life. There are the Custars of business, 
the men of speculation, always ready 
for a headlong charge, with ruin as the 
price of failure; there are the McClel- 
lans, always organizing, never advanc- 
ing, fighting defensively for a lifetime 
and barely escaping defeat; there are 
some—the Napoleons, Marlboroughs, 
Moltkes and Grants, who combine 
bravery with caution and foresight with 
activity, to whom the oversight and di- 
rection of many armies in widely 
separated fields is a task lightly carried 
and enjoyed for its very complexity— 
who concert movements involving 
months in their execution and the exact 
obedience of hundreds of subordinate 
commanders, and yet foresee all diffi- 
culties and so provide for all emergen- 
cies, that they may look confidently for 
their Blenheim, their Appomatox or 
their Sedan To this class Mr. Mc- 
Millan belongs by virtue of constant 
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and distinguished success, won in fair 
fields and by sheer force of business 
genius. 

He scarcely had a boyhood. At 
fourteen he was at work, and before he 
was twenty years of age, carried upon 
his shoulders responsibility fit to test 
the power of a mature man. This 
training has made a mere business au- 
tomaton of many a youth, and has 
stranded him at fifty as a fossil. It did 
not so affect Mr. McMillan. His ap- 
pearance belies his years; the vigor 
and ripeness of his prime are the best 
testimony to his timber. He has al- 
ways lavished his energy upon the 
work of his life, but he has kept his 
heart in his body and the natural kind- 
liness of his disposition remains unim- 
paired. 

From his offices in Detroit he calmly 
and easily directs his vast affairs, show- 
ing none of the petty irascibility and 
impatience often exhibited by smaller 
men, whose time is of infinitely less 
value. Every-comer is certain of a re- 
spectful hearing and, if need be, will 
receive a respectful refusal of his 
request. 

For his friends and intimates, Mr. Mc- 
Millan hasa frank, warm and loyal 
attachment, as warmly and loyally re- 
ciprocated. Cautious, cool headed and 
decided, he is not an inviting mark for 
the wiles of the schemer or impostor, 
but from genuine and worthy poverty he 
never turns away. His charities are 
very extensive—more extensive than 
even his close associates know, for they 
are equally unostentatious. He is dis- 
criminating, too, in every possible case 
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aiding the needy to self help, the savior 
of self-respect. Many young men now 
in active and successful life, have cause 
to gratefully remember the timely assist- 
ance and the kindly interest which made 
possible their independence. ‘To public 
charities and to every effort looking to 
the education and enlightenment of his 
fellows, Mr. McMillan contributes with 
an open hand. 

In the prosperity of the city of Detroit 
he has been an invaluable factor. His 
talents were never hoarded in a napkin 
or put out at usury, but flowed in un- 
ceasing streams through the pockets of 
his fellows, leaving golden grains behind. 
When any new enterprise is proposed, 
which promises benefit to his city and 
state, he is always on hand ready to 
help with his means and influence. 

The reward of such a life reaped at 
middle age is a princely fortune, but it 
is something far more and higher—the 
deserved respect and esteem of every 
man with whom his years of active life 
have placed him in contact. 

To the land of his birth he is an 
honor and to that of his adoption a 
benefactor. 


RUSSELL A. ALGER. 


Russell A. Alger was born in the 
township of Lafayette, Medina county, 


Ohio, February 27, 1836. His father 
was Russell Alger, descendant of an 
Alger who came from England to Mas- 
sachusetts about 1760, and more re- 
motely, through distinguished English 
channels, from William the Conqueror. 
John Alger, great-grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, served in the Revolu- 
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tionary War and took part in many of 
its battles. Russell A. Alger’s mother 
was Caroline Moulton, a descendant of 
Robert Moulton, who came to Massa- 
chussetts in 1627, having been selected 
to take charge of the transportation to 
America, of a vessel laden with most 
‘ valuable ship-building material and 
bearing a number of skilled ship carpen- 
ters. It is probable that the first sea- 
going vessel built in Massachusetts was 
constructed by him. The family in 
England and America is large, and 
marked by common _ characteristics 


which the separation of generations 
in time, thousands of miles in distance 
and the utmost difference of environ- 
ment and interest, have not served to 
destroy. The number of persons having 
the Moulton name, or showing the Moul- 


ton blood, who have attained distinction, 
is very great. It will thus be seen that 
Russell A. Alger had to the full the 
benefit of every good influence which 
may come by hereditary transmission. 

Soon after 1800, his Alger grand- 
mother came to Ohio, and the family 
were thus present in the earliest days of 
that now great commonwealth. 

When young Alger was but eleven 
years of age his parents died, leaving 
him dependent upon himself for a live- 
lihood and for the support of a younger 
brother and sister. The cases are so 
many—especially in the western United 
States—where men who have won dis- 
tinguished success in various fields have 
had this very impulse of stern necessity 
at the outset, that one is tempted to 
believe that the silver spoon is not, after 
all, so great an advantage to the young 
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American who looks his first upon the 
world. In Alger’s case the burthen of 
life was assumed with a cheerful prompt- 
ness and a brave spirit which deserved 
the success he gained. He at once 
began a search for employment and, 
failing better, engaged to serve upon a 
farm in Richfield, Ohio, where he re- 
mained for seven years, working by the 
month during the greater part of every 
year, saving his money and applying it 
to the aid of his brother and sister and 
to his own tuition, during the winter 
terms, at the Richfield academy—work- 
ing for his board. He thus obtained a 
very good English education, taking 
advantage of which, like so many coun- 
try-bred American boys, he very early 
obtained a position as teacher, and by 
this resort added to his slender income 
during several winters, working at the 
plow and in the harvest field in the 
other months of the year. 

In March, 1857, he entered the law 
office of Wolcott & Upsord, at Akron, 
and began the study of the law, remain- 
ing with them until March, 1859, when 
he was admitted to the bar by the 
supreme court. He soon after removed 
to Cleveland and entered the law office 
of Otis & Coffinberry, where he spent 
only a few months, leaving it in the fall 
of 1859 on account of ill health, caused 
by hard study and a close confinement 
to indoor work, to which he was unac- 
customed. This retirement from the 
office of Otis & Coffinberry was also a 
final farewell to the law. His removal 
to Grand Rapids, Michigan, where he 
engaged in the lumber business, followed 
almost at once, 
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The frequent appearance of “the Ohio} 
man” in national politics—the subject] 
of so much facetious comment, not al- 
ways quite free from bitterness—is in 
part accounted for by the large number 
of the citizens of that state who have 
fought their way to success in very 
much the way Mr. Alger was compelled 
todo. ‘The fact that so few of the boys 
of forty years ago were spared the 
necessity of hard and constant labor, 
the universality of education—the thor- 
oughly democratic spirit of the time— 
made a race of men whose muscles 
were hardened by toil, whose moral 
natures were fixed by self-denial, and 
whose self respect and ambition were 
stimulated by every social influence. 
Giddings, Ben. Wade, Garfield, Hayes, 
and almost the whole list of Ohio’s suc- 
cessively chosen sons, have risen to 
success through toil and hardship which 

‘** Have proved their helps, not hindrances.” 

In August, 1861, Mr. Alger enlisted in 
the Second Michigan cavalry, and when 
that regiment was mustered into the 
service during the autumn of the same 
year, he was commissioned as captain 
and assigned to the command of com- 
pany C. The formal record of his 
army service is: Captain Second cav- 
alry, September 2, 1861. Major, April 
2, 1862. Wounded and taken prisoner 
at Boonsville, Mississippi, July 1, 1862. 
Escaped July 1, 1862. Lieutenant 
Colonel Sixth Michigan cavalry, Oc- 
tober 16, 1862. Colonel Fifth cavalry 
February 28, 1863. Wounded in action 
at Boonesboro, Maryland, July 8, 1863. 
Resigned September 20, 1864, and hon- 
orably discharged. Brevet Brigadier- 
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General United States volunteers, “ for 
gallant and meritorious services, to rank 
from the battle of Trevillion Station, 
Virginia, June 11, 1864. Brevet Major- 
General United States volunteers, June 
11, 1865, for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vice during the war. 

To pass with this dry statement of 
promotions and brevets, the military 
career of Mr. Alger would be a suppres- 
sion of history. No troops in all the 
armies of the Republic won greater or 
more deserved distinction than did those 
of Michigan, and in no arm of the ser- 
vice were dash, bravery, endurance and 
discipline more marked than in the 
cavalry of the state, the gallant eleven 
regiments which went out raw volunteers 
and carried their colors like veterans 
from their warlike baptism to the return 
of their scarred and attenuated ranks 
after the peace. It was when associated 
with Michigan troops that Custer first 
attracted notice, that when commanding 
the Michigan cavalry brigade he made 
his first great reputation, and that at 
Booneville, at the head of the Michigan 
Second, Sheridan won his first star. 

It was Alger’s fortune to serve in or 
command regiments better armed than 
most, and his service was constant, 
fatiguing and perilous—much of his 
fighting being done with troops dis- 
mounted and serving as infantry, only 
to remount, and, resuming their normal 
work, pursue an enemy they had de 
feated on foot. 

His earlier service was in the west 
and south, but from the invasion of 
Maryland by Lee, in 1863, until the 
day of his retirement, he was with 
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the army of the Potomac, sharing 
their constant service except when 
disabled by wounds. On June 28, 
1863, Colonel Alger, commanding the 
Fifth Michigan cavalry, entered the 
village of Gettysburg, his being the 
first Federal force to reach that place 
and to receive definite information as 
to the movements of the enemy. As 
his men passed through the streets, they 
were fairly showered with blossoms 
by the enthusiastic inhabitants. The 
scene, so suggestive of the gayety of a 
Roman carnival, stands out in striking 
contrast to the awful drama of the great 
battle, then so little expected, but soon 
to be fought at the very doors of 
Gettysburg. 

At the battle of Booneville, Missis- 
sippi, July 1, 1862, Alger, then a cap- 
tain of the Second Michigan cavalry, 
took a very honorable part. The en- 
gagement, one of the most important 
minor affairs of the war, fought at tre- 
mendous. odds, with the result of an 
overwhelming victory for the Federal 
force, arose from an attack made by 
General Chalmers, of the Confederate 
service, with seven thousand mounted 
men, eleven regiments and portions of 
regiments, upon the position at Boone- 
ville, held by Colonel Sheridan, com- 
manding the Second brigade of the 
cavalry division, army of the Missis- 
sippi. Sheridan had with him but two 
small regiments, the Second Iowa 
cavalry and the Second Michigan cav- 
alry. The Second Michigan was armed 
with Colt’s revolvers and revolving car- 
bines, effective at long range, and so 
well did they fight on foot, that Chal- 
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mers was pursuaded that he had been 
deceived in his information that the 
Federal force was unsupported by in- 
fantry. Sheridan retired to a strong 
position upon the edge of a swamp and 
repulsed repeated attacks, the Michigan 
men giving the Confederates six shots 
from each rifle as they advanced and 
six from each revolver at close quar- 
ters. This sent them to the right about 
every time. Finally, seeing that he was 
out-flanked and.in danger of being sur- 
rounded and captured, Sheridan sent 
ninety picked men, commanded by 
Captain Alger, with orders to make a 
circuit, come upon the enemy’s rear, 
and charge him with sabres and cheers. 
The sound of the cheers was to be the 
signal for Sheridan to simultaneously 
charge in his front. A supply train ar- 
riving, Sheridan ordered the locomotive 
whistle to be loudly blown to deceive 
Chalmers into the belief that reinforce- 
ments had arrived. The brave ninety 
charged the seven thousand in the rear, 
Sheridan dashed upon their front, and 
the Confederates broke and ran, casting 
impedimenta aside as they fled. One 
hundred and twenty-five of the enemy’s 
killed were buried upon the field, and 
he carried away a large number of 
wounded, while the Second Michigan, 
which had the brunt of the fight, lost 
but forty-one, killed and wounded. 
Among the latter was Captain Alger. 

In General Custers official report of 
the part taken by the cavalry at Gettsy- 
burg, the name of Colonel Alger, then 
commanding the Michigan Fifth, re- 
peatedly appears and a very handsome 
acknowledgment is made of his distin- 
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guished part in the fight. His regiment 
_ was armed with Spencer repeating rifles 
and served in turn on foot and in the 
saddle, fighting almost constantly and 
losing heavily, but inflicting great dam- 
age in return. The Confederate Gen- 
eral Stuart fell to the rifle of a private 
of the Fifth. 

During the pursuit of the enemy 
which followed the battle of Gettysburg, 
Colonel Alger had the advance with the 
Fifth Michigan, when, near Williams- 
burg, Maryland, he dismounted his 
men, crossed a bridge guarded by more 
than fifteen hundred infantry, remounted 
and attacked and captured the enemy’s 
train, which was very large, together 
with about fifteen hundred prisoners. 
This occurred on the fourth day of July, 
1863, and was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and trying service of that 
brave regiment. 

On the eighth of July, between Ha- 
garstown and Boonesborough, during a 
hot fight, in which the Fifth took ac- 
tive part, Colonel Alger was severely 
wounded and was thereafter invalided 
until September. During the winter 1863, 
and 1864, Colonel Alger served with dis- 
tinction through the wilderness to Peters- 
burg, taking part in all the engagements 
of the army of the Potomac. He with 
his brigade accompanied General Sheri- 
dan to the Shenandoah valley in 1864 
and served with him there. 

Colonel Alger’s famous charge with 
his regiment, the Fifth cavalry, at Tre- 
villian Station, Virginia, June 11, 1864, 
when with only three hundred men he 
captured a large force of the enemy, 
will always be recorded as one of the 
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most brilliant and daring deeds of the 
war. 

General Sheridan’s report, now on 
file in the war department, concerning 
this engagement, reads as follows: 

The cavalry engagement of the eleventh{and twelfth 
was by far the most brilliant one of the present cam- 
paign. The enemy's loss was very heavy. My loss 
in captured will not exceed one hundred and sixty. 
They are principally from the Fifth Michigan cav- 
alry. This regiment, Colonel Russel A. Alger com- 
manding, gallantly charged down the Gordunsville 
road capturing fifteen hundred horses and about 
eight hundred prisoners, but were finally surrounded 
and had to give them up. 

During the winter of 1863 and 1864, 
Colonel Alger was assigned to special 
service, reporting directly to President 
Lincoln, and while so engaged he visited 
nearly every army inthe field. He took 
part in sixty-six battles and skirmishes 
all told, and earned by faithfulness and 
bravery the rank which he attained. 

In 1865 Mr. Alger went to Detroit and 
engaged in the long pine timber busi- 
ness and in dealing in pine lands. He 
was first a member of the well-known firm 
of Moore & Alger. Uponits dissolution 
he formed the firm of R. A. Alger & Co., 
and again dissolved this firm and organ- 
ized thecorporation of Alger,Smith &Co., 
of which he is president. In these various 
associations he has built up a business 
larger than that of any other pine tim- 
ber operator in the world. He is pres- 
ident of the Manistique Lumbering com- 
pany and of the Detroit, Bay City & 
Alpena Railroad company, besides being 
a director of the Detroit National bank, 
the Peninsular Car company, and sev- 
eral other large corporations. 

In these various enterprises Mr. Alger 
has built up a large and growing fortune, 
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by exceedingly hard work, good judg- 
ment of men and markets, financial gen- 
eralship and a rare administrative abil- 
ity. He has paid and continues to pay 
an immense roll of laborers, mechanics 
and other employés, thus. contributing 
essentially to the prosperity of the state. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
accomplishment of such results in twen- 
ty-one years has involved an almost 
complete engrossment in _ business. 
Though possessed of a strong taste for 
politics, this fact has kept him almost 
entirely out of. official life, until his 
election to the governorship, which 
occurred in the year 1884. He has been 
a Republican ever since he reached his 
majority, constantly active in behalf of 
his party, using his purse and his time 
with equal freedom in its service and 


attaining a leading position in its coun- 
cils, but asking no better reward than 
to see it succeed. 


He was nominated for governor at 
the convention held at Detroit in 1884, 
his opponents at the polls being Josiah 
W. Begole, Fusion, and David Preston, 
Prohibitionist, and was elected by a 
plurality of 3,953 votes—Preston, Pro- 
hibitionist, receiving 22,207 votes. His 
administration of his office has been in 
the same lines adopted in his, business, 
and he has succeeded in public affairs 
to a degree almost as marked as in his 
private life. He isa keen, sagacious, 
penetrating governor, looking closely 
after the business interests of the state, 
but entirely free from narrowness or 
parsimony. He has liberally upheld 
the interests of education, and devoted 
especial attention to the improvement 
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of public institutions of charity and cor- 
rection. Though a heavy investor in 
manufacturing, and interested upon the 
side of what is popularly called the 
“ cause of capital,’ he is wise enough to 
see that capital and labor must continue 
partners in business and that they are 
essentially interdependent. As a busi- 
ness man and an official he deprecates 
extremes in the action of either, and 
lends the weight of his influence to the 
compromising of differences, and the 
maintenance of the good feeling and 
rapport so important to the interests 
of both. 

Governor Alger’s state papers are 
models of clearness, simplicity and 
force. Heisa business man, with the 
training of a lawyer and the experience 
of a soldier, and as such could scarcely 
be otherwise than direct, intelligible 
and brief in his utterances. 

The first term of Mr. Alger is not 
completed, and any attempt at an 
elaborate analysis of his administration 
would be hasty and in bad taste, but 
that it has fully satisfied his friends, 
won the respect of his opponents, and 
does credit to his many-sided ability, 
will not be disputed. 

In person Governor Algers is an 
active, handsome man of six feet tall, 
whose appearance belies his fifty years. 
His soldier training shows itself in 
every movement and in every tone of 
his voice. ‘The habit of obedience may 
be lost, but that of a command never. 
Though of slight build he impresses the 
casual observer as being a large man 
as well asa tall one. He is quick and 
incisive of speech, but never brusque ; 
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thoroughly approachable, respectful 
and considerate toward those whom he 
meets, and utterly lacking either in 
the arrogance of small greatness or in 
the still more objectionable truckling 
and assumed don hommie of the small 
politician. He is thoroughly dignified, 
and his manners, like his garments, are 
so unassumingly good that one scarcely 
notices them. 

No matter how busy he may be, it is 
his habit to leave his desk and politely 
greet every caller. He listens with at- 
tention to all, though so many come 
with senseless questions and impertinent 
requests. 

Governor Alger is a hard worker. 
He is at his desk early in the morning, 
and does not spare himself late hours 
when business requires the sacrifice. 
His official and personal affairs compel 
him to travel much, and his return 
always finds an accumulation of busi- 
ness which taxes to the utmost his rare 
rapidity and facility of labor. He is 
always decided, never shaken and rarely 
mistaken. It would require no slight 


temerity to look into his penetrating 
eye and endeavor to deceive him. He 
easily wins and holds the confidence of 
all with whom he associates, and he 
earns their regard as well as their re- 
spect, by the little amenities and kind- 
nesses, so easy to show in business, and 
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which, in the aggregate, so greatly in- 
crease the pleasure of life. 

Although so engrossed by many 
duties, Mr. Alger has cultivated his 
mind, and widely informed himself, by 
hard and habitual closet study. He 
has an admirable library, bought for 
use .and constantly referred to. He 
would take rank in any society as a man 
far above the average of the systematic- 
ally educated, in the breadth of his 
field of knowledge and the exactness of 
his information. His beautiful home is 
rich in pictures and articles of vertu, 
and its interior decorations and furnish- 
ings are such that one readily discerns 
that its master has a deep love of the 
beautiful and an unusual taste in selec- 
tion—that he is an amateur and a con- 
noisseur. 

On the second day of April, 1861, 
Mr. Alger married Annette H. Henry, 
the daughter of W. G. Henry of Grand 
Rapids, a lady of rare character and 
mind, whose graces and social accom- 
plishments are the best adornment of 
his home and make it the center of a 
charmed and charming circle. Mr. and 
Mrs. Alger have six children, two of 
whom are young ladies in society, a 
daughter aged fifteen, and the remaining 
three boys, the eldest thirteen and the 
youngest four years of age. 


WALTER BUELL. 
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THE first house of representatives under 
the constitution of the United States formed 
a quorum on the first day of April, 1789. The 
senate, on the sixth, chose its president. On 
the fourteenth, George Washington received 
the official announcement of his recall to the 
public service. On the thirtieth, the day 
appointed for the inauguration—he being then 
fifty-seven years, two months and eight days 
old—the president elect was received by the 
two houses of congress, in New York City. 
Livingston, the chancellor of the state, admin- 
istered the oath of office; and when he cried— 
‘*Long live George Washington, president ot 
the United States’—great was the cheering! 
This was the beginning of our government un- 
der its present form; and a movement has 
already been made in the matter of a centennial 
celebration of these events, in that city, in 
April, 1889. 


IN history, the word “‘ portage” is frequently 
met with, especially in American history. It 
is from the French forter, to carry; and signi- 
fies a neck of land lying between two navigable 
bodies of water—usually rivers—across which 
tract merchandise and other articles are “ car- 


ried,” to be transported farther on. At an 
early day, there were many well-known port- 
ages, or carrying-places, in the west, used in 
passing to and fro between the valley of the St. 
Lawrence and that of the Mississippi. We 
will mention only the most noted. There was 
one between the head of Lake Chautauqua and 
the Rivere Aux Pommes (Apple river), a small 
stream flowing into Lake Erie. This was in 
the present county of Chautauqua, New York. 
There was another carrying-place to and from 
the watcrs of Lake Erie and those flowing into 


the Alleghany, between that lake and the head 
of French creek. During French occupation, 
there was a well-traveled road across it, lead- 
ing from Presque Isle, now Erie, Erie county, 
Pennsylvania, to Fort Le Beeuf, within the 
present limits of Waterford Borough, same 
county. A noted portage was that between the 
Cuyahoga river and the head waters of the 
Tuscarawas river, in the present county of 
Summit, Ohio. The ‘path’ was about eight 
miles in length, leading south from the Cuya- 
hoga river across what is now Portage township, 
nearly to- the centre of the present township 
of Coventry, where a small lake indicates its 
southern terminus. There was a short carry- 
ing-place between the head waters of the San- 
dusky and those of the Scioto, in what is now 
Marion county, Ohio. In going up the Mau- 
mee river to its head, and thence to the Ohio, 
there. was the choice of the St. Mary’s river, 
with a portage to the head waters of the great 
Miami, or leaving at what is now Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and going directly by a well-trodden 
path to the upper waters of the Wabash. There 
was also an excellent portage from the south 
bend of the St. Joseph river of Lake Michigan 
to the head of the Kankakee, just below the 
site of what isnow the city of South Bend, In- 
diana. A noted carrying-place was the tract 
of low country lying between the south branch 
of the Chicago river and the Desplaines. But 
the most celebrated of all the portages was the 
one between the Fox river of Green bay and 
the Wisconsin river, at what is now Portage, 
Columbia county, Wisconsin. This ‘‘ path” 
was a little over a mile in length, almost a dead 
level, without any obstructions, and the two 
streams were always navigable for canoes or 
batteaux. There were also other carrying- 
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places farther to the northwestward, of consid- 
erable importance. 


WHEN Colonel George Rogers Clark and his 
heoric band of Virginians reached Kaskaskia, 
on the evening of the fourth of July, 1778, they 
had little difficulty in capturing not only the 
village but Fort Gage—the commander, Phil- 
ippe Francois de Bastel, Chevalier de Roche- 
blave, who was, as his name indicates, a 
Frenchman, being taken wholly by surprise. 
To the English, this officer was known as, 
simply, Philip Rocheblave. He was sent a 
prisoner by Clark to Virginia and his name 
(which has long been a stumbling-block to 
western historians) soon disappeared except on 
the pages of history. 


OF the different publications known as ‘‘ His- 
tories of Ohio,” we enumerate, in chronological 
order, the following, as separate and distinct 
works: 

I. ‘A History of the State of Ohio, Natural 
and Civil.’ By Caleb Atwater, A. M. Cincin- 
* nati, 1838. 

" II. ‘Historical Collections of Ohio.’ By 
Henry Howe. Cincinnati, 1847. 

IIl. ‘History of the State of Ohio.’ By 
James W. Taylor. Cincinnati, 1854. 

IV. ‘The History of Ohio.’» Edited by W. 
H. Carpenter andT,.S. Arthur. Philadelphia, 
1858. 

V. ‘The History of the State of Ohio.’ 
John S. C. Abbott. Detroit, 1875. 

Each one of these is an octavo volume, ex- 
cept the one by Carpenter and Arthur, which 
isa16mo. A pamphlet was published in 1848, 
in New York, entitled ‘A Pictorial Description 
of Ohio, ‘‘ compiled from the best authorities,” 
by B. J. Lossing. As it was originally in- 
tended to accompany a map of the state, it can 
hardly be considered a distinct ‘‘ History of 
Ohio.” 


By 


On the ninth of September, 1850, Millard 
Fillmore, who, by the death of Zachary Taylor, 
had become president of the United States, 
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signed the bill admitting California as the 
thirty-first state of the Union. The news 
reached San Francisco, on the eighteenth of 
October, by the steamer Oregon, The twenty- 
ninth was set aside in San Francisco as a day 
of celebration over the event. A procession, 
an oration, the recitation of an ode written by 
a lady, the firing of guns, the discharge of artil- 
lery, the display of fireworks, the illumination 
by bonfires, and a grand ball given by the 
citizens, made the day and the night memora- 
ble. The ode, written by Mrs. Wills, of Louis- 
iana, by request of the committee of arrange- 
ments, was as follows: 


Rejoice ! hear ye not o’er the hills of the east, 

The sound of our welcome to liberty’s union ? 
Pledge high ! for we join in the mystical feast 

That our forefathers hallowed at freedom’s communion ; 
Then with hands high in air, our allegiance we swear, 
Which time, nor dissension, shall ever impair : 
And the bond of the Union, oh, long may it be 
The hope of th’ oppressed and the shield of the free ! 


Though afar on the verge of the ocean we lie, 

Our hearts are as true as the sun that shines o’er us; 
Our treasures we bring of earth, ocean and sky, 

And souls that exalt to join freedom’s full chorus. 
Should foes o’er the land our justice withstand, 
*Neath our own stripes and stars, we are found heart and 

hand: 

For the bond of the Union, oh, long shall it be 
The hope of th’ oppressed and the shield of the free. 


Like the star that once rose over Bethlehem’s height, 
And shed o’er creation the light of its beaming, 
May the “bride of the west” through the earth pour her 
light, 
Nor set while one heart can be cheered by its gleaming. 
So shall nations afar, point to nations the star 
In peace softly shining, though dreadful in war: 
In the bond of the Union, oh, long may it be 
The hope of th’ oppressed and the shield of the free. 


IN early times, some of the western savages 
were spoken of as ‘‘Confute’”’ Indians—why? 
It was usual to call Monongahela whisky, in 
pioneer times, ‘‘tafia”—why? When what is 
now the county seat of Armstrong county, 
Pennsylvania, was an Indian village, it was 
generally known as ‘‘the Kittanning ;”—-why 
“the” Kittanning? Kaskaskia was called 
**Rouinsac,” in 1718—why ? 
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WILLIAM STANLEY HATCH was a volunteer 
in the Cincinnati light infantry, in the last 
war with England, and from the invasion 
of Canada by General William Hull in 1812, 
to the surrender of his army, was acting assist- 
ant quartermaster-general. Concerning the ar- 
rival of General Hull’s army at Detroit from 
Dayton, Ohio, Hatch says: 

July 3, 1812.—At two o'clock, P. M., whilst under march, 
near the River Raisin, we received dispatches from Wash- 
ington City, announcing the declaration of war against 
England. The late Judge Shaler of Pittsburgh, then a 
young man, was the bearer of dispatches. 

During the forenoon of Saturday, the fourth of July, the 
army reached the River Huron, after passing some miles 
through aheavily timbered swamp. The river, where struck 
was deep with the water near the surface of the ground; 
banks perpendicular ; width perhaps fifty or sixty feet. A 
floating bridge, made of the timber of the vicinity, and trans- 
ported by a large fatigue force, was constructed in a short 
time ; so that the entire army, with all the baggage and 
stores, was passed over the river before sunset. They bi- 
vouacked in the prairie in front—the grass in which was 
then at an average height of about three feet. 

July 5.—The army passed the Indian council ground at 
Brownstown, crossed the River Rouge, advanced and en- 
camped at ‘‘ Spring Wells,” estimated at that time to be 
three to four miles from the Fort of Detroit. 

July 6.—Monday, the Fourth regiment U. S. infantry 
marched to the fort and occupied it. 

July 7.—The volunteers marched and took position near 
the fort on the south, west and north. 


THE materials for printing a newspaper were 
brought down the Ohio river to Limestone 
(now Maysville), Kentucky, in July, 1787. 
While at that place awaiting transportation to 
Lexington, the first and fourth pages of the 
Kentucky Gazette were worked off. At Lex- 
ington, the second and third pages were printed; 
and, on the eleventh of August, 1787, was 
issued the first number of that paper—the first 
in the state. 


AT the monthly meeting in December last of 
the Tennessee Historical society, held in Mur- 
freesboro’, there were presented to the society 
photographs of a number of noted Sioux Indi- 
ans, The likenesses consisted of a single pic- 
ture of the celebrated Sitting Bull, Crow. Dog, 
Spotted Tail, White Thunder and Red Cloud; 
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a group of three, being Red Cloud, Young 
Spotted Tail and C. P. Jordan, interpreter; 
also a group of eleven, consisting of Young- 
Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses, Sword, Yellow Bear, 
He Dog, Little Hound, American Horse, Lit- 
tle Big Man, Three Bears, and three interpre- 
ters, 


THE American Antiquarian society held its 
last annual meeting in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts on the twenty-first of October, 1885. A 
portion of the proceedings were of a character 
that will be of general interest to western read- 
ers. ‘‘Dr. Manasseh Cutler,” said Charles 
Deane, LL. D., ‘‘is clearly entitled to recog. 
nition as a man of science, and as a statesman 
of large patriotism. Dr. Asa Gray, in a note to 
me enclosing a scrap of paper, and enquiring 
if the writing on it was in Dr. Cutler’s hand, 
called him ‘our first [earliest] New England 
botanist;’ while our associate, Mr. William F. 
Poole of Chicago, in an interesting article in 
the North American Review for April, 1876, 
has shown that the country was largely in- 
debted to Dr. Cutler for securing the ordinance 
of 1787, with its enlightened and merciful 
provisions. His life was crowded with a diver- 
sity of employment. It has been for many 
years understood that a memoir of Dr. Cutler 
was in preparation by a gentleman of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, who had been entrusted 
with family manuscripts, including a diary, for 
this purpose; but it is believed that nothing 
was written, and the long deferred hopes of a 
memoir from that source is cut off by death. 
But I am told that the manuscripts of which I 
have spoken—Dr. Cutler’s manuscripts—have 
been reclaimed by his descendants at Marietta, 
and that a memoir of Dr. Cutler is now prepar- 
ing by a member of the family.” 


THE fund, at the present time, for the main- 
tenance of the Astor library, in New York 
City, is $411,550. The endowment is $1,412,- 
374.77. The income of the library during the 
year 1885 was $24,267.55. The insurance on 
books is $220,000; on the building $100,000, 
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The additions to the library during the year, 
by purchase and donation, amounted to 6,852 
volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. The whole 
number of volumes in the library on the last 
day of 1885, was, pamphlets excepted, 221,490. 
The average daily number of readers in the 
library for the past year was two hundred and 
sixty-five. 





On the evening of the twenty-third of March 
last, Mr. Justin Winsor, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical society, delivered a lecture 
in Philadelphia, before the Historical seciety 
of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘Explorations on the 
American Coast during the Sixteenth Century.” 
**The lecturer,” says the Pennsylvania Mag- 
azine of History and Biography for January 
(p. 495), ‘‘ followed down from the time of the 
ancients the belief in the geograpical theory 
which made the shores of Asia lie over against 
Spain. This theory Columbus had inherited 
through a long line of learned men, which, 
with the courage of his convictions, it was his 
mission both to prove and disprove. The globe 
of Behaim was taken as expressing the view 
held in 1492 by the advanced cosmographers, 
and this was sketched on the black-board, so 
as to show the shores of Europe and Asia, with 
the untried ocean lying between. It was 
shown how the inadequate conception of the 
size of the globe then held, served to assist in 
encouraging Columbus to his undertakings. As 
the lecturer proceeded in tracing the voyages 
of Columbus and his companions, he sketched 
upon the board, in proper relations to the 
European parts of Behaim’s globe, the succes- 
sive developments of the coast lines of the new- 
found islands and lands. When, by fortuitous 
circumstances, the longest sketch of coast 
which had been followed became associated 
with the name of Vespucius, it dawned upon 
the mind of Europe that a continental extent 
of territory had been found which was not 
identical with any of the parts of Asia as Marco 
Polo had drawn them, and the necessity of a 
name for it was recognized. This led to the 
making of the name America out of the fore- 
name of Vespucius, which was first applied to 
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the Brazil coast only. As he told how discov- 
ery was pushed, the lecturer drew in the shores 
which were developed, until, about 1540, it 
became manifest that the western continent 
stood alone, or nearly so, and the name Amer- 
ica was extended to cover the whole of it.” 





JAMEs RILEY, in writing to B. Stanford, from 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, on the twenty-fourth of 
November, 1819, predicted the future growth 
of that city. ‘‘The country,” says he, ‘‘ about 
Fort Wayne is very fertile. The situation is 
commanding and healthy, and here will arise a 
town of great importance, which must become 
a depot of immense trade. The fort is now 
only a small stockade; no troops are stationed 
here; and less than thirty dwelling houses, oc- 
cupied by French and American families, form 
the whole settlement. But as soon as the land 
shall be surveyed and offered for sale, inhabit- 
ants will pour in from all quarters to this future 
thoroughfare between the east and the Missis- 
sippi river.” 





GENERAL WILLIAM HULL, in 1812, wrote the 
secretary of war a letter before crossing into 
Canada, of which the following is the substance: 

‘* HEADQUARTERS, DETROIT, July 7, 1812. 

‘¢ SIR :— 

‘*The patience and perseverance with which 
this army has sustained a march, attended with 
difficulties uncommon in their nature, does 
honor to themselves and their country. 

‘The British have established a post at 
Sandwich opposite Detroit. The militia of 
Detroit have manifested a laudable and patri- 
otic spirit. ; 

‘In your letter of the eighteenth of June, 
you direct me to adopt measures for the secu- 
rity of the country and wait for further orders. 
I regret that I have not a larger latitude. 

‘I am, very respectfully, 
‘* Your most obedient servant, 
‘“W. HULL.” 





IN John Reynolds’ ‘ Pioneer History of Illi- 
nois,’ printed at Belleville, Illinois, in 1852, it 
is said (p. 103) that ‘‘ English McCarty built a 
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water mill on Cahokia creek, about three quar- 
ters of a mile northeast of the present Ilinois- 
town. He expended much money and time on 
this mill, and did not get any great profit in 
return. It is impossible to establish, on such 
streams as Cahokia creek, mills that will be 
profitable to the proprietors, and serviceable to 
the public. McCarty’s mill was large and did 
much business at times; but the banks of the 
creek being so easily washed away, the dam 
could not be made tostand. The vestiges of 
this mill may yet [1852] be seen, although it 
was built seventy or eighty years since. Mc- 
Carty obtained an improvement right of four 
hundred acres of land, covering his mill site, 
which is worth more than ten times as much as 
his mill ever was. McCarty emigrated to Illi- 
nois from Canada, and left no heirs in the west 
to enjoy either the mill or his land.” 

We have before us, singularly enough, the 
copy of a letter written by Richard McCarty, 
at ‘* Kahos” (Cahokia), on the sixth of Febru- 
ary, 1777, to Philip Rocheblave, at Kaskaskia, 
from which we make this extract: ‘I am in 
search of an Englishman who is said to be at 
Misery [St. Genevieve], a man very expert in 
the building of mills. I beg you to have the 
goodness to give all the aid in your power that 
we may get him as quickly as possible.” 


Dr. CHARLES L. METz has discovered a pre- 
historic mound in Ohio, ‘‘under which was a 
peculiar V-shaped arrangement of stones ex- 
tending to the depth of about five feet, and at 
the bottom of which was a stone cist containing 
the remains of a human skeleton extended at 
full length. The space above this grave be- 
tween the sloping sides, walled with large flat 
stones, was filled with earth on which, and cov- 
ering the edge of the sloping walls, were many 
stones forming a regular oblong structure. At 
one end of this structure was a small stone cist 
containing burnt human bones and a clay ves- 
sel. In the mound also were four stone graves 
made of large flat limestones put on edge and 
covered with flat stones. On the original sur- 
face under the mound was a large hearth, made 
of stones set on edge, on which was a thick 
layer of ashes containing burnt bones, and 
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below the ashes was a long flint point. Over 
these interesting structures and graves a small 
mound of earth, about five feet high, had been 
formed.” 


JOURNALISM has made such rapid strides in 
the United States within the last few years and 
its importance is now so well understood, that 
frequent reference to its rise and progress is to 
be seen in current American histories. In that 
connection S. N. D. North’s report on the ‘‘His- 
tory and Present Condition of the Newspaper 
and Periodical Press of the United States,” in 
volume VIII, of the Report of the Tenth Fed- 
eral Census (1880), will be found of especial 
interest. It fills four hundred and fifty-two 
quarto pages and is divided into four parts, 
namely: a history of the newspaper and peri- 
odical press from 1639 to 1880; statistical 
tablets; catalogue of periodicals issued during 
the census year 1880; and a chronological his- 
tory, by states, of the newspaper press of the 
United States. It is illustrated by a map show- 
ing the relation between the newspapers pub- 


lished and the population, and by ten maps 
showing the number and classes of newspapers 
and periodicals. 


Catholic Historical Researches for April says: 
‘‘Kentucky had its resident priest or priests 
before western Pennsylvania, and the first min- 
istrations received by Catholics at Brownsville 
and Pittsburgh were by priests on their way to 
that state. Rev. Charles Whelan was stationed 
in Kentucky at least a year before Rev. Theo- 
dore Browers came to Sportsman’s Hall, now 
St. Vincent’s Abbey ; thirteen years before Dr. 
Gallitzin located himself on the Alleghany 
mountains, now Loretto; and twenty years 
before a Rev. W. F. X. O’Brien made Pitts- 
burgh the home of a priest. These places 
were too near the east to have a pastor of their 
own in the scarcity of missionaries then exist- 
ing, and too far to expect frequent visits, and 
it was fortunate for them if they lay near to the 
roads to the west; they might then hope for 
an occasional visit from the zeal and charity of 
others in whose path their backwoods homes 
chanced to be.” 
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